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A Loattfer of the kind I could wish to be thoiaght, is one 
who, e^en amidst a certain intercourse with mankind} preserves a 
constant intimacy with himself.*' — Mackenzie.- . 
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<' A Lounger of the kiod I could wish to be thought, is one 
who, even amidst a certain intercourse with mankind^ preserves a 
constant intimacy with himself/'^— Mackenzie. 
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THE FAREWELL! 



** All that's bright must fade^ 
The brightest still the fleetest ! 



" OH !" said Jiilia Pokin, throwing down Moore's Melodies, 
" that is exceedingly true ;" — ^for Tomkins had just annoiinced 
the completion bf the Literary Lounger. " To be sure, I was 
rather annoyed at Marmaduke's sporting with my eyes. Now 
T. do you think them like Venetian blinds ?" " Why, yes ; 
were they but green, the simile was very apt indeed: how- 
ever, I am sorry that Marmaduke shuts up shop. He amused 
me, and, although, without permission, I was introduced 
to his pages, I would gladly have seen more of him.'' ''Ah," 
said Julia, "it is all over then, you say?" "Yes, gone, 
gone, gone, abiiiy excessit, evasit!" Then did Lady Pokin 
sigh outright !— " Clementina, play a dirge upon the piano ; 
and pious Caroline, utter a religiously-prolonged Amen !" 

When this intelligence was brought to Marmaduke Merry, 
as ungloved, he prepared him to shake hands with his readers, 
it pleased the old boy's heart, insomuch, that the big cloud 
which had hung over his brow, dispersed into the cheering 
sniile, satisfied, that at least, among the folks in Montague 
Place, he had met with sympathizers in the sorrow he felt at 
parting. " Ah," said Marmaduke, " we must part! — ^it 



IV 



pleases me to have amused some;^ and perhaps^ many others 
may own they have met with duller sluggards than the Lite- 
rary Lounger: I thank them for their encouragement, and 
shall remember it long after tkey have forgotten my parting 
words. 

f 

FareweU ! a long fareweU !" 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



'* Choice of a Wife," C. K. may choose his wives how he pleases, 
but his choice does not suit our work. '* M. P.'s Love" is not 
worthy of him. The sooner C. H. P. thinks no more of " Forget, 
me-not" the better- " T. E 's Reflexions on a Rose" might have 
soared higher. That gentleman who wrote " The Wanderer's Rc^ 
turn"* might have advertised it in a newspaper, for it does not concern 
us in the least. We hope W. will remember to keep his *' Juvenile 
Recollections" to himself for the future. " The Meeting on Moor," 
by X X., is not half so strongly written as we should have supposed 
from his signature. Palemon sends us some clever lines (as he calls 
them) upon '* Mira," for our part we see nothing ad-m/r«-ble in 
them. The author of '^ Manoeuvring" will not manoeuvre us into 
publishing his trash? C.'s lines on " A Cat's Death" is the vilest 
r«^-erwauling we ever read '^ Carlo's Birth Day" does not do for us 
in the least. The " New Joe Miller" is too personal. '* Project" is 
only subject to the jokes of the " John Bull." ^' Quiz" should not 
have troubled himself about the London University, because we 
know the managers are allied to the long-eared race. And thus 
end the Rejected Addresses, 

" C.'s" letter from Gloucester, under consideration. Another 
" ('.'s Ode of Horace" is in a similar predicament ; '^ C" does not see 
his author's meaning exactly. We must inform the gentleman who 
wrote an '^ Address to the Editor," in a phrase which he will well 
knowj " that he won't do at no price." If there be any other who 
sees no mention of his article here, we leave him to suppose it was 
made light of in the awful conflagration which took place at our 
office. 
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THE DRAMA. 

The devotion of a space in our Miscellany to the consideration of 
the drama, will render a few prefatory remarks necessary ; we shall 
thereby be enabled to state our intention with regard to the future 
disposal of tlie subject, and we do this, lest in entering at once on 
the ungracious task of theatrical criticism, our readers should ima- 
gine that we intended to furnish long periodical essays on the sub- 
ject, be the events pf the month worthy record or not — we do it, 
moreover, to avoid the misery of being obliged to furnish the unin- 
teresting plot of every uninteresting drama presented to our notice. 
In the first place then, it is not our intention to report on every new 
melodrama, or every newly revived farce, or every newly arrived 
monkey ; we would rather hand down in our brief abstract and 
chronicle, the appearance of legitimate-novelty, or the novelty of le- 
gitimate performance; it is our wish to raise the drooping energies 
of our drama, and not, by glozing over its faults, tend to its further 
debasement, we shall hail with real pleasure revivals of those plays, 
which, though mellowed by the hand of time, appear as fresh, and as 
gay, and as racy as ever, and. shall always preserve sufficient taste 
to prefer Shakespeare and his cotemporaries to the playwrights of 
1825. We shall raise, as far as our humble means extend, the claims 
of native, though hidden talent, and shall pursue with invective, the 
presumptuous effrontery of those who, possessing no real claim to 
distinction, '^ split the ears of the. groundlings," and gain the ap- 
plause of those who are 4evoid of judgment, with the vilest trickery 
and rant, with their false readings and glaring inconsistencies — and 
we shall endeavour, at the same time, to controvert those overwhelm- 
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ing advantages which splendid scenery and costly decorations have 
obtained over good writing and good acting — 

^' To chase the charms of sounds the pomp of show, 
For useful mirth and salutary woe." 
Having said thus much^ we shall briefly state our opinion of the 
drama as it now is^ and without any reference to the immediate 
cause — ^be it fashion^ or be it any other circumstance — we must state 
that it is, in every respect, very inferior to what it has been — and 
what it has been too, within a very few years — ^we must say that 
every succeeding season tends to compromise its dignity, that every 
succeeding month produces some dangerous innovation ; and when 
these facts are continually presented to our notice, it is no wonder 
that we find the review of our drama, even in its abstract state, a 
far from pleasing task ; and when we consider it as it is, and as we 
Mnow it was — when we compare the splendid triumphs which dra- 
matic poets have achieved, with the insipid maudlin every day 
placed before us — when we see all this, no wonder that we find the 
task unpleasing, and the duty irksome ; we shall endeavour, how- 
ever, to discharge it with justice and impartiality, and shall be in 
some measure recompensed, by now and then discovering a peail on 
the dunghill, which we are obliged to rake — for 

Hard is his lot, that here by fortune placed. 
Must watch the wild vicissitudes of taste. 
Of the two national theatres we will now speak, and first of Drury 
Lane, " Old Drury" — the theatre where Garrick shone, and where, 
in later days, Kean and Young played Othello and lago — ^the 
theatre where Macready first appeared in William Tell — (that splen- 
did achievement !) the theatre too where, some two years ago, Munden, 
the incomparable Munden played, and from whence he sent his 
farewell audience '* weeping to their beds" — of that theatre we must 
speak. Alas ! it now presents the wreck of former grrandeur ! and 
why is it? No combinations of talent can be formed ; it has been 
proved that one good actor cannot support the interest of a play, 
and at Drury Lane any thing beyond that is out of the question. 
The performers are generally good ; the stormy, good-hearted Dow- 
ton is there, and the mercurial Hi&rley, and '^ Little Knight," and 
Listen too, Mrs. Davison, and the ever charming Miss Kelly — and 
yet what has been done ? Nothing ! literally nothing ! Some re- 
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yivals have taken place it is true, but the witty dialogue has been 
most mercilessly murdered by some walking gentlemen; in tragedy 
the same — ^when that has been played at this theatre, those actors 
who would have succeeded well in the second-rate parts, have at- 
tempted and spoilt the first, and in the same ratio, the third-rate 
performer has usurped the part of the second. This looks bad ; the 
evil is deeply rooted, and desperate means must be used to eradicate 
it. Where is Kean ? Banished to America ! Why not recall him, 
surely by this time his fault is expiated ? Where is Macready ? 
and wkere is Young ? Their fame, their professional existence is 
dependent on a metropolitan engagement, and yet tt^y appear not ! 
Suppose them oigaged at this theatre, what delight would the Wer 
of the drama feel, in attending the performance of Othello or King 
John, or seeing Macready in Virginius and William Tell^ Young in 
Hamlet and Sir Pertinax Macsycophant ; or, if those gentlemen 
refuse engagements, why not hare extended that of a man of talent; 
though disfigured, in some measure, by rant and aifectation, but still 
possessed of genius and talent — ^we mean Booth. In' these days, 
the least appearance of incipient talent should be nourished ; the 
spark of honourable ambition once excited, may become a beautiful 
and a steady light. As it now is, this theatre can present no diver- 
sity of entertainment, nor any one department equaHy supported. 
Tragedy is out of the question ; one or two characters in Comedy 
may be well supported, but the rest are miserably personated ; and 
Opera, can at present boast but Horn and Cooke, although report 
and the play bills state that Sinclair and Miss Stephens have ac- 
cepted engagements. 

At CoTcnt Garden, if we except the grossest outrage of the pro- 
priety of the drama, in the introduction of a man whose talent con- 
sists in personating the action and manners of an ape, some progress 
has been made towards an improvement. In the first place, die per- 
formers are capital ; and although Mr. Young's secession from the 
theatre must be regretted, yet the varied talents of Mr. Kemble him- 
self, added to the more than respectable declamation of Warde, and 
energetic delivery of Cooper, the terseness of Farren, the heartiness 
of Fawcett, the gentlemanly ease and buoyancy of Jones, and the 
naivete of Keeley, to which may be added the dry caustic humour 
of ^ttttchafd, and the portly presence and good-humoured manner 

b2 
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of Bariley^ these form a company of great and acknowledged talent. 
In the retrospect of the season^ as far it has extended^ we must men- 
tion one striking novelty — a five act comedy called '* Love's Victory," 
a play which taken for all in all, is vastly superior to the epicene 
dramas and trifling vaudevilles with which we have been so 
long saturated ; it is sterling and is legitimate^ and though, as an 
acting play not eminently successful, yet it is an omen of fair import ; 
above all, it is no Paul Pry comedy, no practical joke, where an 
actor's face creates that hearty laugh which the dialogue he has to 
utter entirely dissipates ; it appeals to our feelings and our sensa- 
tions, and every good play should do so ; producing, if in comedy, 
not by extravagance, boisterous and unmeaning mirth ; nor in tra- 
gedy, any paralysis of the affections — at all events '' un ' tiens' vaut 
mieux que deux ' tu Tauras,* " applies to this comedy. Julius Csesar 
has been played, and Kemble's Marc Antony and Fawcett's Casca 
will ever form delightful associations. Hamlet has been played ; 
and in comedy, the manager in Young Mirabel, Farren in his father^ 
and Jones in Duretete, form a junta of talent Other dramas have 
been well played, and were the monkey but removed to the Cobourg 
(we might once have said the Adelphi, but that little theatre, under 
the guidance of two able guardians is fast issuing from its minority) 
we should almost award our unqualified admiration to the per- 
formances in Covent Garden theatre. 

We have now examined the state of our two theatres ; we have 
not it is true, entered into any learned disquisition touching the co- 
lour of the interior of this theatre, when placed in comparison with 
the other, nor have we said which jnoulding most gratifies our taste, 
or which curtain most harmonises with the grandeur of the whole. 
We have neglected to apostrophize the merits of Grieve, or Pugh, or 
Stanfield, or Marinari, our remarks have been behind the curtain ; 
classic and appropriate scenery we admire, and dresses and decora- 
tions, simple and harmonising ; but we object to unnatural colouring 
in the one case, and useless tinsel in the other. We care little for 
the colour of the house, be it rose, or pink or purple, so that the per- 
formances be good ; our object in visiting the theatre is to identify 
ourselves with the eveations of the poet's fancy— our request is mo- 
dest, we do not ask for more. 

But we have said much more of the drama, and its oo|itingencies. 
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Uian we at first intended^ this shall not occur again ; we only wished 
to state our opinions generally^ so that our readers should not accuse 
us of variableness^ or term us temp&riserSy in defending that system 
this months which we oppose the very next. 

In a month or two> we shall give our opinion of the respective 
merits of Messrs. Young, Kean> M acready^ and Kemble, and avoid- 
ing all invidious comparison, trust to award to each his due, without 
detracting one iota of merit from his feUow ; if we fail, it is through 
want of taste or want of judgment^ not through favouritism or pre- 
judice — we trust our readers will judge us so. 



LOVE AND WAR. 

IMITATED FROM THE SPANISH OF OONGORA. 

In armour bright, 

A Spanish knight. 
His king's behests obeyed ; 

His heart and soul. 

Without controui> 
A Moorish maiden swayed. 

To Oran far. 

Where rag*d the war. 
The noble warrior came ; 

By love subdu'd, 

The maid he woo'd 
She felt an equal flame. 

One night the pair. 

The brave, the fair, 
(Short truce from war*s alarms !) 

Arous'd from bliss 

Of toy and kiss, 
A sudden call to arms. 

In dead of night. 
Oh fear and fright ! 
A gallant troop is seen ; 
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The moonlight ray 
On their shields doth play. 
Three hundred shields, I ween. 

The watchmen saw 

The sheen firom far. 
The watch-towers blaz'd with light ; 

With fearfiil clang. 

The loud bells rang. 
The signal rous'd the knight. 

Can love lyithhold, 

A Spaniard bold. 
When drums, when trumpets call ? 

Can craven fear. 

Or maiden's tear, 
A warrior's heart f^pal ? 

His neck around 

Her arms she wound ; 
The noble Moorish maid ! 

With fearful eye. 

And frequent sigh. 
The generous maiden said — 

" Go out to fight. 

My valiant knight. 
Obey the summons stern ; 

I'll lay my head 

On tins lone bed. 
And weep till you return. 

^^ Your arms then don, 

Andy quick, begone. 
Your fame brooks no delay ; 

For love must yield. 

And quit the field. 
When duty calls away. 



E'en naked go, 

To meet the foe. 
And mock their swords and spears ; 

What foeman fierce, 

A breast can pierce. 
Too hard for woman's tears ? " 

The knight replied — 

*' O cease to chide. 
Such is the soldier*s fate ; 

To love, to you. 

To honour due. 
The debt I'll compensate. 

** Let the Moors claim. 

This earthly frame ; 
I hasten at their call ; 

Yet still with thee 

My soul shall be. 
Of love th' obedient thrall." 

In din of fight. 

Thy faithful knight 
Thy name shall still repeat ; 

When war is sped. 

And foes are fled. 
Again I'm at thy feet." GUY. 



AMBITION. 



When bright Ambition first displayed her charms. 
Those charms so luring to each mortal eye. 

With prostrate knee and with uplifted arms, 
We bow devoted to her deity ; 

Not one reflects — ^her smile is so beguiling — 

How mid-day frowns may cloud that early smiling. 

H. N. 
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HENRY IV. OF PRANCE, 
AND MARSHAL DE BASSOMPIERRE. 

It has been the fashion of late years, in order perhaps to throw a 
shade upon the lustre of monarchs of more modem date, to exalt 
the character of Henry IV. of France, above the level of human 
perfection. His vices have been passed over, and his virtues 
blazoned forth, with all the excess of admiration. In the accounts 
of the French Revolution it may be seen that, on the first rising of 
the storm, his name and memory were held in honour by those who 
were not in general friendly to kings; and it was not until the 
malignant fury of democracy had attained its greatest violence, 
that he was involved in the infamy, to which all those were devoted, 
who had been dignified with the title of sovereign. But let his cha- 
racter be impartially considered, and it must be confessed that, 
although he had great and splendid qualities, and was by nature 
generous and humane, yet like others who have not sought to check 
their passions, and obtain that self-command which is necessary to 
steady perseverance, even in those virtues, to which the disposition 
is naturally inclined, he could at times be unjust, ungenerous, and 
selfish in the highest degree. For proof of this, the memoirs of 
Marshal de Bassompierre may be referred to. A work which, al- 
though written in rather barbarous French, and containing many 
anecdotes, which reflect honour, neither upon himself nor the court 
of France yet at the same time affords many others, which selected 
from the rest might yield both amusement and instruction. 

Marshal de ' Bassompierre was the eldest son of Christophe de 
Bassompierre, and Louise le Picard de Radival ; and g^randson of 
Francois de Bestein, a younger son, but descended from the family 
of Bestein, a branch of the ancient house of Ravensburg, in Ger- 
many ; and who inherited from his grandmother, Alix de Baudri- 
court, eldest sister of Marshal de Baudricourt governor of Provence 
and Burgundy, considerable estates in Lorrain. Christophe, the 
father of Marshal de Bassompierre, had been sent in his early 
youth as an hostage to Paris, Francois de Bestein having been 
compelled by the French king, Henry II., on that monarch's 
invasion of Lorrain, to agree to banish himself from that country 
for life, and^ to give up his youngest son as a pledge for his 
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performiBg the agreement. The account of this invasion is nn. 
necessary here^ and in Marshal de Bassompierre*s memoirs is 
blended with many historical inaccuracies. To France, however 
Christophe was sent, and brought up with the Duke of Orleans^ 
afterwards Charles IX. ; whose favour he g^ned to so great a de. 
gree, that after he was at liberty to return to his family, he remained^ 
excepting two years that he served in Hung^ary, in the French ser- 
vice. He seems to have merited the regard of his bigotted master, 
for he was very useful to him in his wars against the Protestants ; 
and after a treaty was signed with them, he returned to Paris^ and 
remained there during the massacre of St. Bartholomew; when, it 
is supposed, he acquitted himself with great zeal and activity against 
the unhappy victims of bigotry ; for he appeared afterwards higher 
than ever in favour with Charles,, who, at his request, united him 
with Louise le Picard de Radival, niece to the Marshal de Brissae) 
and heiress to considerable property, in opposition to the wishes of 
her relations, and of the Lady herself; who dislihed him because he 
was poor, a foreigner, and a Grerman. Bassompierre gives a long 
account of his father's adventures, but it is sufficient to mention here, 
that Theodoric, son of Maximilian, uncle to Christophe, dying 
without sons, he became possessed of the estates of Bestein, in ad- 
dition to those in Lorrain, which he had already succeeded to upon 
the death of his two elder brothers ; and when Henry IV. ascended 
the throne of France, he retired to Lorrain, founded a convent at 
Nancy, and died in the year 1596. 

Francois de Bassompierre, afterwards Marshal of France, and 
Colonel-^ of the Swiss Guards, was bom, as he informs us, in the 
year 1575, in Lorrain, and being christened a few days aft»r, was 
held at the font by Charles, of Lorrain, John, Count of Salms, Mar- 
shal of Lorrain, and Diane Dammartin, Marchioness of Havray. 
When arrived at an age to judge for himself, he resolved to enter 
into the service of France ; and set out for that country, accom- 
panied by his mother and the rest of his family, in 1598. He was 
first introduced into the notice of Henry IV. by performing, with 
eleven other noble youths, a masked ballet before him. After the 
dance was over, he was presented to the king, whose favour he 
speedily acquired, and always retained, although their friendship 
had nearly been broken asunder by the fair daughter of Mont- 
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loorency^ constable of France, which leads me to the anecdote 
alluded to in the beginning of this article. Montmorency was much 
attached to Bassompierre, and had shown a steady regard for him 
ever since he had been at the court of France. One day, when by 
special invitation he went to dine with him, he found a select num- 
jber of friends appointed to meet him. After they had dined, and 
orders had been given that no one should interrupt their conver- 
sation, the Constable de Montmorency recapitulated, with becoming 
piety, the blessings he had received, in having been conducted by 
heaven through a long life to the highest honours, employments, and 
dignities ; and in having been enabled to surmount the calamities 
with which it had been checquered. He then mentioned that the 
waniages of his two elder daughters had not been productive of 
happiness, but that he had been blest in his old age with a son of 
great hope and promise, and a daughter who was now of proper age 
to be married, and that he had sought to provide a match for her, 
oonfonnable to her inclinations and his own. " And although," 
(said the good old man) ^^ £ might have chosen among the princes 
of France, I have not -sought so much to place her in eminence, as in 
comfort ; and that we might live the rest of our days in joy, and 
content. And the consideration I have long had for the family » 
person, estates, and other advantages which birth has bestowed upon 
Monsieur de Bassompierre, has induced me to offer to him, who does 
not expect it, ^hat others of higher rank would sue to obtain. 
This I have chosen to do in the presence of these my best friends, 
who are his also." Then addressing the object of his choice in the 
kindest manner, praising the goodness of his heart, which h^ makes 
no doubt will render his daughter happy, and hinting to him that he 
will of course feel honoured in espousing a daughter, and grand- 
daughter, of a constable of France, and of the house of Mont- 
monoicy; he^proceeds to state that he will give his daughter a hun- 
dred thousand crowns on her marriage, and that she would have 
fifty thousand crowns more upon the death of his brother; and that 
if there did not arise any thing on the part of Bassompierre to pre- 
vent the union, he would give orders immediately to treat with his 
mother relative to the necessary articles and agreements. 

I will now g^ve Bassompierre *s answer in his own words, taking 
the liberty of abbreviating them when he is too prolix in his decla- 
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rations of gallantry and gratitude. ^^ He had tears of joy in his eyes 
when he finished tiiis discourse^ and I, confused with this unexpected 
honour, knew not what words to make use of worthy the sentiments 
I had to express to him. At last I replied, that so great an honour, 
and one so far beyond my hopes, as that which his goodness now 
bestowed upon me, took from me all speech^ and left me only die 
power of wondering at my happiness. That all I had to offer was a 
heart entirely devoted to his wishes, and he would not so much be- 
stow a husband upon his daughter, as a vassal by whom she would 
be ever adored as a princess, and reverenced as a queen ; and that 
he had not chosen a son-in-law, but a servant, ^ose whole conduct 
should be governed by his will and pleasure, and that if in the ex. 
cess of my joy, there remained to me any sense of reflexion, I would 
demand permission to declare to him my only apprehension, which 
was, that Mademoiselle de Montmorency would regret giving up 
the rank of princess, of which she might reasonably be assured^ to 
occupy a less exalted rank, and that I would rather die and lose the 
present favour, than give her the slightest uneasiness. On this I 
knelt on one knee before him, and kissed his hand. He held me in 
a long embrace, and then told me that I need not be anxious on that 
account, for that, before he had spoken to me, he had sounded the 
inclinations of his daughter, who was always disposed to obey his 
will, especially in this instance, which was not disagreeable to her." 
The Duke d^Epemon, Monsieur de Roquelaure, and the rest who 
were present, approved of the Constable de Montmorency's choice^ 
and embraced and congrratulated the object of it^ It was first 
agreed that the affair should be kept secret, because the Constable 
was not then in fiavour with the king, from having refused his con- 
sent to the union of his son with Mademoiselle de Vemeuil, the 
illegitimate daughter of Henry. In the evening Bassompierre was 
presented to his mistress, and her aunt, the Duchess d^Ang^uleme. 
Hie next day his mother was introduced, and &e marriage articles 
signed by the parents of the parties. The Constable could not at 
tills time bear his intended son-in-law to be absent from him, and 
only thought of the establishment of his fortune. '^ He wished," 
says Bassompierre, '^ that, of the money he was going to give me, 
I diould employ fifty thousand crowns to obtain the appointment of 
commander of the light horse, which the Duke de^4ngouleme bad 
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held ; but my mother offered to give the fifty thousand crowns^ on 
condition that the Constable> instead of the hundred thousand crowns 
promised, should give the estate of Fere, in Tartenois, which should 
be settled on Mademoiselle de Montmorency,, and her children, to 
whicbhe agreed." He then desired Bassompierre to come privately 
to Ghantilly, where the marriage should be concluded without delay, 
or farther ceremony ; but Monsieur de Roquelaure, who was trying 
every method to reconcile Henry with the Constable, and who, like 
many other peace-makers, gave it as his opinion that, if he married 
his daughter to any one without consulting the king, it would be an 
act of disrespect, which would incense him still more ; and that he 
would also be much displeased with Bassompierre for concealing his 
marriage ; and as he had a short time before desired to make him 
gentleman of the chamber, in place of the Duke de Bouillon, and 
had promised to give him twenty thousand crowns to help him to re- 
compense that nobleman, who demanded a large suni for resigning 
his employment, it would be very imprudent to provoke his majesty ; 
who. Monsieur de Roquelaure observed, would be glad of a pretext 
for withholding the money he had promised. Which considerations 
influencing Bassompierre, and Montmorency yielding to his opinion, 
he by desire of the latter, who did not at that time appear at court, 
agreed to make the proposal to the king in presence of Monsieur de 
Roquelaure, who was to say that he also requested his permission on 
the part of the Constable, which was done the same evening ; and 
his majesty was so well satisfied, that he said he not only approved 
of the match, but that in consideration of it, he would be reconciled 
to Montmorency, and that he might go immediately and tell him 
from himself, that he would call upon him the next day, being as- 
sured he should meet with a kind reception. *^Inunediately," says 
Bassompierre, ^^ the report of my marriage spread throughout the 
court ; and the king, to oblige me, determined to go to the Duchess 
d'Angouleme, after having seen the Constable, to whom he was very 
gracious. He began by telling the Duchess that he was come, as 
my particular friend, to see her niece, and rejoice with her that she 
was likely to be so weU disposed off; and displayed many other ^ 
marks of kindness for me. The same night the Duke de Bouillon 
arrived at court, to whom the king immediately spoke of his resig- 
nation in my favour. He replied that he was come with that inten- 
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tion. I paid my reapects to him like the others who were present^ 
but forgot next day to call upon him^ as I certainly ought to have 
done^ particularly as he was nephew to the Constable. x\ll this 
irritated him against me ; besides he always had a particular jea- 
lously of the Duke d*£pemon> by whom he suspected this marriage 
had been planned, and the next night, as he conversed with the king^ 
who the evening before had seen Mademoiselle de Montmorency at 
the queen's^ where every one had thought her a perfect beauty^ and 
his majesty among the rest^ he told him he was astonished he would 
permit this young lady to be disposed of^ as the Prince de Cond6 
was of proper age to marry ; that it would not be expedient to ally 
him out of France^ and that there was no other immarried lady for 
him in the kingdom, but Mademoiselle de Mayenne. That the king 
would never be advised by any one who loved his service to unite 
him to her^ because the remains of the league were still too power- 
ful to be increased with such a leader; and that the prince's mar- 
riage with Mademoiselle de Montmorency would not add to his 
allies^ he being already nephew to the Constable ; and that he most 
humbly besought his majesty to weigh the counsel which he had 
given him. The king promised to reflect upon what he had said^ 
and then retired.*' The next day one of the courtiers^ no less a 
personage than the master of the horse^ who it seems was in the 
habit of admiring every thing new^ and had been particularly 
struck with Mademoiselle de Montmorency^ infused into the already 
wavering mind of Henry^ the passion which afterwards made him 
commit so many extravag^cies. Unfortunately for the king, he 
was at the same time seized with a tit of the gout^ which confined 
him to his bed for more than fifteen days, and unluckily for poor 
Bassompierre^ the Constable was attacked with the same complaint, 
which prevented the intended nuptials from immediately taking place 
at Chantilly. The evil intentions of the Duke de Bouillon against 
him> on account of real or supposed neglect^ continued in full force^ 
and he endeavoured to induce the Prince de Cond6 to wish for a 
union with Mademoiselle de Montmorency, saying, that this was the 
only opportunity he could have of marrying, as the king would 
never suffer him to ally himself out of France, and that in France 
there was no other match for him but Mademoiselle de Mayenne, to 
which his majesty would never give his permission. By these argu. 
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ments he prevailed upon the prince to consent that he should make 
proposals from him to the Constable. The latter faithful to his pro- 
mise to Bassompierre, who had warned him of the offer, sharply re- 
plied, that his daughter was already engaged, and that he had the 
honour of being great uncle to the prince, which perfectly contented 

him. 

(To be continued in our next.) 



A NEW COMPANY. 



" I have ventured 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders.*' Henry viii. 

<< Methinks it should now be a huge eclipse 

Of sun and moon ; and that the affrighted globe 

Should yawn at alteration." Othello. 



It has been, not unjustly remarked, that this may be demonstrated 
*^ if not the age of improvement, the age of novelty and speculation," 
and I really think that any one who attentively considers the state of 
things at the present crisis^ will arrive at ike same conclusion ; un- 
less indeed the musing meditator chance to be the unhappy holder of 
unsaleable Poyais Bonds, and other trashy which induces him^ 
against an inward conviction, to resolve the fact otherwise. That 
the happiness of mankind has had little weight in the -establishment 
of speculations formed and tortured by a popular frenzy is^ I think 
certain, unless indeed from this rule I except certain Fish and Fowl 
Companies^ by which the grosser particles, the mere flesh andhlood, 
the body corporate^ have been promised great advantages^ at pre- 
sent realized only by Scrip Shares at a great reduction of value. 
.The fact was really this, the sitting director of the Fish Company, 
did not choose to walk to Billinsgate to purchase the commodity by 
which the fortunes of the shareholders were to be. made, nor was the 
chairman of the Fowl Company so great a goose, such a '^rara avis" 
as to wander through Norfolk in the hopes of purchasing turkies, &c. 
below par. But this is digression. It is the mind which I particu- 
larly mean, no company has been established to call its energies into 
exercise^ or to advance the colossal strides, which intellect is making 
in this country. Willing to direct the stream of mad speculation in 
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somewhat like a rational channel — and willing to benefit mankind at 
large I lay my claim before you. — '' May I^ Sir, request your co- 
operation." The company £ propose to establish, will embrace all 
the advantages I have named, — ^it will in a gpreat measure banish 
crime. 

*' Emollet mores nee senet esse feros," — ^in short it will renew, if 
not the age of chivalry, the golden age itself. And what can this 
mighty eng^e be which proposes such benefits ? It is. Sir, to the 
formation of a " Metropolitan Music Company" that I look for such 
a consummation — a company formed for supplying the inhabitants 
of this vast metropolis with concords of sweet sounds — and I think 
you will agree with me, that the present is a most fayourable mo- 
ment for its introduction. Witness the musical taste which is gra- 
dually extending itself to every class of the community, from the 
patrician noble, who revels in its charms in his concert-room, to the 
plebeian cobbler, and ^* harmonious blacksmith,'* who delight to 
hasten to their club, and steep their senses in forgetfulness, to the 
scrapings of a violin, (I had almost said fiddle,) played by some 
itinerant musician, witness the recreated Savoyards, or the amiounce- 
ments of musical prodigies in almost every street — or again, the 
necessity which absolutely prevails, that every Miss, whether of high 
or lo^ deg^e, should understand the whole theory of music — to the 
prejudice very often of Mr. lindley Murray, and the sampler of days 
long gone by. I will ask whether these do not constitute auspices 
which augur most favourably for the success of my undertaking. 
One poet has termed Music 

'' A Heavenly Sphere-descended maid, 
'' Friend of pleasure ; wisdom's aid." 
Another has beautifully said, that 

<' Music has charms to soothe the savage breasi" 
May I not consequently indulge a hope that Mrs. Fry's visits to New- 
gate will be curtailed of their ^mV proportions, and that the calendar 
will become lighter and lighter, till it ceases to exist altogether. 
Happy, thrice happy, times! Days desired by a Campbell, a 
Brougham, and a Birkbeck — days when '^ senseless souls, and soul- 
less senses," shall be no more. But adieu rhapsody, I must descend 
to plain matter of fact detail, and though in its present infant state, 
any thing like exactitude would be impossible, — I shall have it in 
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my power to aiford you some slight idea of the means I propose to 
use for practically proving the advantages of the institution. It has 
been suggested by a friend of mine, that an application to the Dean 
and Chapter for the use of St. Paul's, would not be disregarded — 
we will suppose it attended with success. 1 would there erect an 
organ of gigantic proportions, to act by steam, (my readers will 
doubtless recollect a delightful breeze at the west end of the church- 
yard, this would suit my wind instruments capitally,) I have fixed 
on the monument for the alto, and the Custom House for the base 
movements ; an application would then be made to government for 
the hire of those public buildings, now in disuetude by Mr. Hume's 
exertions, in these I would fix the other instruments necessary to 
complete the over-powering majesty of the whole. These sounds 
would be conveyed through a main pipe, from which smaller ones 
would issue for the purpose of supplying the subscribers to the 
undertaking ; by means of a syphon the music is admitted, in a full 
tide, or a soft and thrilling melody — or is excluded altogether as the 
will of the party may dictate. The refinement I took occasion to 
allude to, will gradually occur, the advantages are open to every 
one, the quantity consumed of course varying the charge — as the 
scale of prices which I shall lay before you in a more advanced stage 
of the business, will plainly show. The peer for instance, seated in 
his magnificent saloon, will have sounds wafted to his enthralled 
and admiring senses, as though by magic impulse. That happy 
class of the community who patronize scarlet curtains and yellow 
trimmings, on the first floor — and whose drawing-rooms, 12 feet 
long by 10 wide, or thereabouts, communicate with folding doors, — 
will be able to delight their neighbours in the Row, not with a row, 
as formerly raised by the discordant sounds of a violin and flute, but 
with really delightful music ; the mechanic, too, his daily labours 
over, instead of wallowing in drunkenness and brutality, will sit 
enraptured while the company ^^ discourses most eloquent music,*' — 
in his humble, it is true, but now happy tenements. 

With the astonishing and incalculable advantage which, I trust, I 
have succeeded in making you in some measure sensible of, — it would 
be unfair to withhold from you the existence of a diflSculty which I 
trust to time, to materially relieve, if not remove altogether. I mean 
the difficulty of distributing proper tunes to each district, that air 
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which would sound remarkably well ia Park Lane^ would possibly be 
obnoxious to the plodding cits living eastward of the Bar^ to render 
this still more evident^ I will lay an example or two of its application 
to the subject before you. ^* The soldier tired of war*s alarms^'* 
would not exactly suit the meridian of the Horse Guards, nor would 
the venders of atpillary restoratives, in the shape of bear's grease, 
&C.9 delight to have their ears assailed with — '* Time has not 
thinned my flowing locks." To remedy these grievances, I would 
lay on to the former^ '^How happy the soldier who lives on his pay/' 
and to the latter^ '' Money ^ is your fnend." Again^ how would 
Messrs. Murray and Colbum like to hear^ '' When all the attic fire 
was fled." — Not much I fear. 

But these evils after all are trifling, when compared witl\ the ap- 
posite measures I have selected. To the King's Bench £ have 
awarded, "I owe you one." — To the Fives Court and its honourable 
precincts, •* There was a jolly Miller/* — I propose supplying the 
Alpha Cottages, Paddington, with *' In my cottage near a wood/' 
laid on in the highest story, that being the only point which nature's 
loveliness, and green-wood trees, are to be discovered. The inhabi- 
tants of the Strand will admire, '^ Down by the river." — And the 
judaical inhabitants of the eastern regions, ** Miss Levi, Miss 
Rachael, Miss Moses." — ^Mr. Trotter of Soho Square, as a large 
consumer, shall have, " Let England be Europe's Bazaar,*' set to 
tune precisely for his use. — The merchants of Broad Street will 
rejoice in hearing, '^I know a Bank," — And *' across the downs this 
morning" — and the artificer of wearing apparel in the place of the 
" Devil among ih^ Tailors,'' shall have, '* The British Lion is my 
sign,** which will most likely suit his purpose better. But £ might 
go on for ever — from what I have cited you will observe the relative 
positions of my question. I shall only mention an important bye- 
^w of the company, — when £ shall leave its fate in your hands, 
trusting that your philanthropy will induce you to g^ve it all the 
publicity in your power. 

^* £f a deputation of six respectable inhabitants of any district, 

using the 6-inch conductor, apply to the secretary, stating their wish 

to have music adapted for any particular purpose, laid on for that 

day, that their request be acceded to in conformity." 

* Money, a celebrated perruquier and dealer in ** Circassians creams," &c. 
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By this meanfl ladies aiid gentlemen of Candlewick and Barbican 
Wards^ wishing to oblige tbeir neighbours with a quadrille, can 
have their desires gratified, by the proviso I mention. 

The insertion of this letter will much oblige me, and I feel con- 
vinced that the utility of the Company will even out-run my most 
MBguine expectations, — ^that its advantages will not be confined to 
the present generation, but that it will in finture ages be hailed as a 
most important blessing. 

Win the Editor of ihe ^' Literary Lounger" refiise to share my 
laurel crown? 



THE THEATRES. 

Joe Munpen has left us at last, 

Joe Grim, too, that comical fellow. 
And Kean's day of glory is past;, 

He's gone where ihe fevers are yellow. 
Macready and Young do not play, 

I'm sorry so great is my pain. 
But " let every dog have his day," 

111 sing of ihe foUu that remain. 

Charies Kemble yet stalks on the stage. 

Nor will Egerton *' give up the ghost," Sir, 
Abbot's features were once all the rage^ 

Of Drury great Wallack's the boast. Sir ; 
There's Cooper, the gentleman, who 

A new reading made in Othello, 
J. Isaacs, the base singing Jew, 

And Pearman, whose notes aro so tnellow. 

The Ks, Httle Keeley and Knight, 
Who in all sorts of merriment revej ; 

There's Harley, that fidgetty wight, 
J. Russell, we hxowj,plaiifs ihe DeviL 

There^s Fawc^tt, and Blancbard, whose prido 
b always your laugh to engage. Sir, 
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And Warde, who may oft go inside. 

But win ne'er reack the top of the stage, Sir. 

There's Ctfiiiior, the Irish, and eke 

One Power, (the Garden's a gainer,) 
Who both the brogae easily speak. 

And Yorkshiremen — Sherwin and Rayner. 
There's Bartley, and Jones, and Tayleure, 

And then we have Williams's many. 
And Browne, and George Smith, to be sure, 

JF\Vz-wiHiam, who never has any. 

Hiere's Dow ton, a sterling old man. 

Two Bennetts, one Penley, and Gattie ; 
The notes of a Hem yon may scan. 

Or of Cooke take a savoury Pat^. 
Stiff Uston ts going to laugh. 

Sure no onJd will turn a bewailer. 
When, at Taverns, your bottie you quaff, 

You never were dunn'd by a Taylor, 

There's Duruset's notes all so sweet, 

And one, who'd set laughing a quaker, 
Grimaldi, the younger, (a treat,) 

And (hen we have also a Baker. 
There's Meadows, I took him for French, 

But better I've since understood. Sir, 
Tired Eiliston takes to the Bench, 

The Punch of that Frenchman is good, ^, 

And if I*ve forgotten the rest; 

Of course I may throw down my pen, Sir, 
I dare say youVe seen them, at best. 

If so, go, and see them again. Sir. 
Dear actresses, lovely and bright. 

My pen in the next number traces. 
So, at present, I wish them good hfght. 

To dream ef their sweet pretty faces. P. T. 

g2 
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THE FAITHLESS ONE. 



" Varium et nmtabUe sonper 
Foemina " Viroil. 

List to ny hanlile lays, while I unfold . 
A tale of misery to me, and woe. 



1 WAS an orplian boy— ^but one there was 
To whom I felt such strict obedience due 
As one who had a parent to demand it — 
And sure^ if gratitude e'er paid a debt. 
Mine, must I thinks is register'd in heaven ; 
For, to that period when the boyish look 
Begins to ripen into manliness, 
It was as true as ever brother felt ! 

But then! how alter'd! Yet, oh ! judg^ me not 
Too harshly ; for it was not want of love 
For him, that caused in me this vile neglect. 
But rather (oh, consider well the cause 
Before ye blame me !) an excess of it. 
Almost approaching to idolatry^ 
Towards another ! ■^-. 

Oh, she was all perfection ! When a smile 
Illumined that face of heavenly brilliancy^ 
I'd not have changed my station at her feet 
For all the kingdoms of this nether world ! 
'Twas heaven itself — I loved and was beloved. 
Ecstatic thought ! such bliss, such heavenly joy. 
None can have felt but those who loved like me ! 

Affliction now fell heavy on my soul — 
My brother died« and left me heir to all 
His fortune. — ^This aroused me to myself^ 
And now I felt indeed I had a coniscience, 
Tom by the thoughts of my neglect to him 
Wko had, when dying, not forgotten me. 

But still I loved — ^that quell'd my raging breast ; 
That thought alone possessed my inmost soul. 
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But misery was stiU in store for me : 

I met a rival in my Julia's love 1 

I was not made for doubts and trusted still 

Her vows of love and lasting constancy — 

I trusted still, and trusted but to find 

Her vows were false — her constancy was gone ! 

And I became a wanderer from my home : 

Friendless I wandered ; for 1 could not bear 

To live amid the scene of all my woe. 

Fortune, indeed, I still possessed ; but, oh ! 

What is the wealth of all the eastern Ind 

Without a fond, a sympathetic heart, 

In which to pour the trivial joys and woes. 

That one inhabiting this busy worid 

Must feel ! 

Far distant realms have since been trod by me : 
Full listlessly I've crossed the stormy seas. 
And passed through dangers that I hnew not of. 
Years have I been confined in slavery. 
Deserts I've trod, and famine have I seen. 
The hungry have I fed, the naked clothed ; 
And 1 have seen young beauty's tearful eye 
Tum'd wistfuUy to heaven for my sake. 
With silent, yet expressive, eloquence. 
This have I seen, and this has made me feel 
A momentary thrill of happiness — 
But though such thrills I've felt, a broken heart, 
Like 'mine, can never, never love again. 

DRACO. 



MENS SIBI CONSCU REC5TL 

When Joseph fled the fair Egyptian's arms, 
Unconquer'd by the beauty of her charms. 
He walked, though naked, through the open spaee. 
For conscious virtue needs no hiding place. 

F. T. 
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THE CRANIOLOGICAL I^ULL. 



«( 



Croceos odoreB."^ViRGfL. 



In a neat little street^ in a neat little town^ 

Lived a neat little man^ wkose cognonwn was Brown ; 

Now thift neat little man had a neat little wife. 

At the same time the comfort and plague of his life; 

A iriend too he had— of town surgeons the best. 

Who the Craniolog^cal science profess'd—^ 

Who had gain'd from his knowledge a great deal of F/iike, 

And> in consequence. Property — Green was his name. 

Poor Bi-own was no genius, his mind was quite tum'd 

By hearing Greenes heady discussions, he bum'd 

To become, like his friend, a phrenologist quite. 

And craniological essays to write ; 

To be brief, all his study and time he devoled. 

And miss'd nothing, in aught that those studies promoted ; 

And now not a caput was e'er to be seen 

But 'twas quickly examin'd by Brown and by Green — 

They, as once tkey had stopp'd to converse on the way. 

Were overtaken by Mr. Phrenologist Grey, 

Who hop'd he might soon introduce to their sight 

A craniological friend, Mr. White ; 

Mr. White called soon ai%er, was proud to be known 

As the friend of a man so much noted as Brown. 

Soon after this league of attachment was made, 
Mr. Bn>wn*s better half in confinement was laid ; 
What raptures were felt by the neat little man 
When the skull of his child he in fancy would scan ! 
What joy did he feel when the nurse, with a grace. 
Held the child to receive the paternal embrace ! 
How surpriz'd was fhe unphrenological dame. 
When she near to the four craniologists came, 
Mr. Br»wii, Mr. Green, Mr. White, Mr. Grey, 
All seized on the baby and bore it away ! 



* • 



Chrisimas. . ?3 



Witt rapid glances o'er its pate^ 
They read the iafent's intare fate ; 
Here rose the oigan high in air 
That perseverance would declarej 
And here (than which all bumps were less) 
The organ of conceptiveness, 
Imagmation^ too» was there, 
^nd charity b^an to appear, 
The bump of wit, the lump of sense, . 
The rising mound of eloquence- 
According to its '^ Pa's" inspection, 
AH that would make the child perfection — 
But how shall I express the spleen 
That now was felt by Brown and Green? 
And how shall I express the spite 
Of fieite, that touch'd both Grey and White ? 
When, dire misfortune ! there, iiill clear. 
Bid to tiieir wondering eyes a{^ear — 
(A scene that caused such gpievoua woe) 
" What? death or murder's oi^^an ?" No ! 
But (if 't be possible) a thing still worse — 
So bad, indeed — ^it made them call the nurse ! 



DRACO. 



CHRISTMAS. 

That Christmas is not what it used to be, is an observation lis 
general as it is true ; but the reasons for this change vary as much 
as the season itself has done. Some are willing to attribute it to the 
cant of the saints and Bobby Wilson's Spanish campaign. The 
greater part, however, agree in thinking that it is caused by the 
banishment of their national dance (as they term it, since they have 
mistaken its derivation) and the introduction of the elegant quadriQe. 
Instead of being content to hop through a country dance to a piano, 
thrummed by the htusMiig fingers of one of the party ; professional 
men are now introduced, with two fiddles — I beg pardon, violins I 
mean — and a harp. From this arise more inconveniences than are at 
first supposed ; if musicians are to be engaged, the party must be 
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planned for several days previous to their meetiogy whidl gives tim^ 
for Formality to prepare for ker appearance among them. At her 
entrance^ Sociability withdraws^ and leaves the room to her train of 
antiquated virgins ; or as the Scholiast hath it. Old Maids. Papas 
too grumble at the additional expence of a Dancing Master to teach 
the young ancle how to tu:n to the greatest advantage ; but this is 
not all — *' for the musicians call out French names for the figures^ 
you know Pa," says Polly, the eldest — '^ and we can't understand 
c'm, you know. Pa," sa^s JiUia, the second — *' and tkaf s so very 
awkward, you know. Pa," says Amelia, the third — " and looks so 
very vulgar, you know. Pa," squeaks Floretta, the youngest — *' that 
you see. Pa, we really must learn French," say all four together, in 
a high treble. This blow, as dreadful as unexpected, almost staggers 
the good cit, but fashion must be attended to, and therefore they 
shaU go for one quarter. 

The pleasantest Christmas I ever spent, was about twelve years 
since, when honest men were content to be hopest men and aimed at 
nothing beyond their own sphere. On the 25th December 1812, I 
dined at ihe house of one Mr. Jenkins, a man as good on Change as 
in his own house. His wife presided at the table in all the pride of 
a matron with her pluipi pudding before her, and family around her ; 
regarding both witfaf equal pleasure, as each was the fruit of her la. 
hour, and objects of her pride and pleasure. To praise the pudding 
was my part — to eat, that of the girls — and we both did our duty to 
admiration. After dinner we adjourned to the back-parlour, where 
we met the Hopkins's, Wilkins's, and several other of their kinsfolk ; 
as soon as the tea was discussed, several games were proposed, and 
Blind Man's Buff received most votes. I was forced into the service, 
being a goodnatured old bachelor, although I should have preferred 
sitting with my friend and his wife, on one side of the fire-place, and 
enjoying the scene before me. When tired of laughing at this 
game, others were proposed, and '* Hunt the Slipper" was selected, 
and played with the greatest spirit — of this I can only say *' Let those 
laug^ that win." Between the acts we were refi^shed with cake 
and wine, and at the drop of the curtain, that we might end with 
9pirit, Snap-dragon entered, like the devil in Freischutz, in all the 
horrors of iiame and fire. The evening is now considered at an 
end, — ^not so in fact, — the best fun still remained, at the door there 
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hong a branch of misletioe, and every girl must '^ pay the tompike." 
The young* ladies blushed and hesitated; the '' elderly young 
ladies** simpered and pressed forward.t The one consented, the 
presented. * ^ « Coach for the west end — soon at home — and 
dreamed I should never ** see ike like again ;" and so it is — ^the sun 
of England's Christmas is set for ever. 

C.K. 



IMITATION OF HORACE, B. I. Ode 15. 



" Pastor ctm traheret,'' &c. 



When through the streets Colossus bore» 
In lumb'ring carts^ the broken store^ 
'Twas thus the Grenius of the Town, 
Lulling the winds, bespoke the down :' 
** lU-omen'd man, the stones you break 
WiU riot soon, and discord, make ! 
Petitions sign*d by many a hand 
Will seek to reinstate the land. 
See ! f^m their stalls the cattle slink. 
And e'en at night the hammers clink. 
Smooth, as the language o'er thy tongue. 
The well-hung carriage glides along, . 
The strong and active 'scape unhurt, 
Tlie lame are levell*d with the dirt. 
In vain, though by the London fair 
Supported, you will persevere, . 
And talking loudly of expense. 
Take the deluded meeting's setise. 
What, though you shun the scourging quill 
Of the Bull, Times, and Chronicle, 

* " For maids in mpdesty say ' iVo / ' to that 

Which they would have the profierer construe ' Aye f* " 

Srakspearb. 

t " The elder maidens asked, with smirk and grin, 

Wherefore the ravishing did not begin ? " Lord Bykon. 
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At leiigA^ aJfui ! too \tke, you mast 
Mingte fmr treMes with the dast. 
Look ! where Dupree'*^ and Skinott stand 
With axe and shovel in their hand^ 
Kelly^ Brice^ Meredith appear^ 
And contract Johnson forms iStte rear ; 
Who all have §^n'd a deathless name 
By wiaelj paving roads to fame. 
As lightty bounds the startled hind 
The wolf-howl heard^ nor looks behind^ 
O er your own roads so you shall fly. 
When lords and commons join the cry> 
Then sink t* impenetrable gloom. 
And friends Mtecadamize your tomb. 



SENSIBILITY. 



" Sweet Sensibility^ oh! la! 

I heard a little lamb cry, ba 1 

Says I^ what ! have you lost mamma ? 

^' The little lamb, as I said so, 
Frisking about the field did go. 
And, frisking, trod upon my toe ! 



T. E. 



Ah! 



Oh!*' 
[from tab heroine. 



Not far from the Thames^ now the Bcene of our stage> 
Where Rowland Hill's chapel appears^ 

A young lady resides of romantical age. 
And eke of romantic ideas. 

Oh ! lovely retirement ! how oft art thou quoted 

With such a sweet languishing air ! 
And oh ! clergymen rural ! can ye see her devoted. 

And not ease the heart of the fair ! 

* Paving Contractors. 
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And ye men mflitaire ! ye'd be just (he r^^iil ttamg^ 

With one leg and an aim off the hooks — 
And a fine himdsonie man with his arm in a s]ing> 

Dear ! how interesting he looks. 

Or thns she sighs next — ^' Oh I how happy her lot 
Where no London vaponrs can shock her sight, 

I|i a green shelying vale and a sweet little cot^ 
With a chorch and a chsurchyard oppoltte. 

With a fond loving youth and a good stock of love^ 
And a good stock of nought to maintain 'em ; 

What matters ! delicioosly starving on love ! 
For riches ! 'twere impious to name *em* 

Oh ! fort«aie I how cruel to plant in a breast 

Such tiionghts so divinely selected ! 
Such exquisite notions I — such can't be expressed 

And yet leave them all unperfected ! 

DRACO. 



LETTER 

From JesswatU Sing y Retjah ofJoudpore, to Aurenzehe, the fetnatical 
and persecuting Successor of the wise emd benevolent Ahber. 

'^ Your royal ancestor Akber^ whose throne is now in heaven, 
conducted the affairs of this empire in equity and firm security for 
the space of fifty-two years, presemng every tribe of men in ease 
and happiness ; whether they were followers of Jesus or of Moses, 
of David or of Mahomed ; were they Brahmins^ were they of the 
sect of Dharians, which denies the eternity of matter> or of that 
which ascribes the existence of the world to chance. They all equaUy 
enjoyed his countenance and favour^ insomuch that his people in 
gratitude for the indiscriminate protection which he afforded them^ 
distinguished him by the appellation of ' Guardian of Mankind.' If 
your majesty places any faith in those books by distinction called 
Divine, you will there be instructed that God is the God of all man- 
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kind^ not the God of Makomediuis alone. Tlie Pagan and the Mus- 
selman are equally in his presence. Distinction of colours are of 
his ordination. It is he who gives existence. In your temple to 
His name^ the voice is raised in prayer ; in a house of images, where 
the bell is shaken, still He is the ooject of adoration. To vilify the 
religions and customs of other men is to set at nought the pleasure 
of the Almighty. When we deface a picture we naturally incur the 
resentment of. the painter ; and justly hsis the poet said, ' presume 
not to arraign or scrutinize the vaiious works of the Power 
Wvine.' '' W. F. C. 



REMINISCENCES OF WESTMINSTER. 



Hail, memory, hail ! thy universal reign 
Guards the least link of being's glorious chain. 

RO€EBS. 

£t puer in memori pectore rursus ero. 

M uSiE Etonensbs. 



Thehs are many people who take the greatest pleasure in reflecting 
on the days of their childhood, and I own it is frequently to myself 
a source of real delight ; nor is there any one, I imagine, who does 
not look back with satisfaction on those years, when the stripling, 
emerging from the leading strings of the nurse, begins to think and 
act for himself, leaves the '' home department," and goes on '^ actual 
service." The world appears like a stage on which comedies are 
daily acted^ nor do we once dream that tragedies are frequently 
performed. Every thing is new to us ; we mix with a vast number 
about. our own age, in itself a little world, look forward to happiness 
as certainly attainable ; and, when engaged in the usual sports, do 
not envy the greatest potentate on earth. However mych we may 
have disliked school, yet at a distant period of our lives, we dwell 
with enthusiasm on the many pleasant days we have passed there^ 
.and a spell seems thrown around us, that drowns in oblivion any 
petty misery we may have endured. 

Westminster, in particular, has one great advantage over every 
other place, whether of public or private education, — time, though 
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it may strengthen the acqaaintance of tiie boy into the firm-knit 
friendship of the man, never allows it to cool, and so effectoaUy era-* 
dicates dislike, that meet your most bitter enemy a few yearn after, 
you are immediately greeted with a smile of recognition, and the 
eagerly extended hand bespeaks that all is forgiven. Here, too, the 
young nobleman is taught to lay aside his aristocratical principles ; 
that his title will not screen him firom the resentment of one whom 
he has injured, and that honour is to be acquired only by the exertion 
of his mental and bodily faculties. 

I was lead into this train of reflection by revisiting lately those 
scenes, and passing over that ground, which, but a few years before, 
I daily trod. All remained exactly the same as I had left it ; reform 
had not dared to lay its innovating finger on the smallest spar, and 
memory traced with delight spots rendered sacred by connection 
with youthful sports, and early associations. There was the pnmp, 
that in the heat of summer afforded potations more grateful than 
those distilled from the clustering grape ; the tree still reared its 
majestic h^ad towards heaven, overshadowing with its branches the 
seat on which I had so often studied ; the schoolboys, whose very 
souls seemed engaged in the active sports of the moment, poised 
themselves in air, on the lofty pole, or hurried the bounding fbot-ball 
to its destined goal. I could not forbear stopping some moments to 
look at them, it recalled so forcibly to my recollection my own 
exploits, and iJie pleasure I had once taken in the same amusements. 
Some of those who had moved with me through those delightful 
seenes were now ploughing the distant billows, or actively preparing 
themselves to serve their country at home ; whilst others, doomed to 
an eariy death, had long since gone ^* to that bourne whence no 
traveUer returns.*' 

. Let me beg a few seconds from those rigid critics, who may tliink 
their time wasted with trifles such as these, and entreat them to bear 
with me, whilst I hasten to pay my humble tribute to the memory of 
tiM ill-&ted John Moore. He was nephew to the gallant general, 
whose name he bore, and whom he strongly resembled, botii from 
the generoas frankness of his countenance, and the fire of his eye ; 
he seemed, like his glorious ancestor, bom to be a soldier ; but death 
has blighted his abilities in the bnd, and withheld the laurek with 
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tlie glowing imaguaiioiui of jroothfiil firieadi bad so (onHf 
akadiSfwed his brow • 

'^ Heu ! miserande puer 

• . • • • Manibus date lilia plenis : 

Purpureos spargam Acres, animamque nepotis 
His saltern accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere." 

In a short time^ however^ the boarding-house bells gave the signal 
for locking up^ and the play-ground^ which had recenetly presented 
s^ch a busy scene^ crowded by a crew of merry fellows, the loud 
sounds of whose voices were re-echoed by the adjoinii^ ol(Hsters, 
was entirely deserted ; but the subsequent silence seemed for some 
time so unnatural^ that I really regretted the absence of their almost 
deafening noise. Having watched them^ as they moved slowly along 
the terrace, and one by one entered the ioek^ house, I passed 
through the low gateway, that leads to Little Pean's Yard, leavuig 
on my left Ae portal raised by that eminent architect Inigo Jones. 
Nev«r shall I foi^et my sensations on first mounting these steps, 
conducted by the late Rev. Mr. Dodd, whom I esteem for his literary 
attainments, and social virtues; '* I love him, too, with a love of 
partiality, because he wa^ usher of the fifth form at. Westminster." 

I had previously figured to myself a room moderatdy fsapacious, 
but elegantly fiunished, — ^what was my surprise on discovering its 
vast length, bare wooden forms, and walls disfigured, as I then 
thought, by names painted in ev^y direction. My opinions, how- 
ever, on this sdbject, are now completely changed : I penceive the 
utter usalessness, ^nd, in fact, impropriety of gaudy fumitare, and 
splendid accommodation, in such an establishment: and Hse has 
rendered them so fa^ailiar^ that I would not have the names removed, 
althoHgh the best Genoa velv^ were to replacie them, it has often> 
indeed, been a source of prO>ud sati^£E^on, ttiat my own, over the 
siipib^ will descend to posterity, by the side ai Hkom of 9ome of tlse 
first si^n of this country. Who Jkoows^ but a century or two hence, 
some playful urchin, in '< capping names,'* may adect it to aid his 
fjianse, when the humble individual who her^ it, shall have long 
since passed away, and been forgotten, or (si stat nonumis umbra,) 
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t 

ifeemed hafipj in having been C(miempm*ary at Weifaniniter mik 
gone giettt poet or statesman. To tread the ground hidloivied by tha 
slep of Dry den, and learn upon the fornix where his name, traced hj 
kia 9W3% hand, still remaina, which even the thoughtless aohociboy 
would think sacrilege to efface ; to walk in the precincts of a sckool 
endowed by the liberality of Elizabeth, and dignified by the kaming 
of a Busby, and a Camden, has saeh a thnlling effect upon my 
frame, as no other earthly g^tification can produce. Not in my 
summary of great men, who have presided over, or emanated from, 
this place, . must I forget to mention Cowp^, Lord Mansfield, the 
iUustriottsLoc^, Barton Booth, the finest adnr of his day, and thimi 
'*' O Rare Ben Xonson." 

impressed with such feeUagn, I, according to my usual oustom at 
4his period of the year,.vi8ited St. Peter's College on the 7th, 14th, 
and 19th of December, to witness the representation of Terence -s 
Andria* There is something so exquisitely touching, and perfectly 
natural, in the language of this comedy, that it is impossible to read 
it without acknowledging at once the skill of the poet, and his ex- 
tensive acquaintance with human nature. Who will ever forget 
those beautiful lines in the first act, where Simo describes the 
funeral of Chrysis, and the discovery of his son's affection for 
Glycerium. 

• funus interim 

Procedit : sequimur : ad sepulcrum venimus. 

In ignem imposita est : fletur. Interea heec soror, 

Quam dixi, ad flammam accessit imprudentius. 

Satis cum periclo : ibi tum exanimatus Pamphilus 

Bene dissimulatum amorem et celatum indicat : 

Accurrit : mediam mulierem complectitur : 

Mea Glycerium, inquit, quid agis? curte is perditum'? 

Tum ilia, ut consuetum facile amorem cemeres, 

Rejecit se in eum,J?en«, quamfaimiUnriter, 

Tliis passage, and Pamphilus' account of his last interview with 
Chrysis, are truly pathetic, and contain beauties wUch cannot be 
infused into a translation. In the original they strike immediately 
upon the heart with a force that time can never obliterate, rivetting 
at once the attention of youth, and commanding Ae sympathy of 
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age. Colinui lias certainly done more justice to our author than 
any other translator ; his blank verse is dignified witiiout stiffiiess^ 
and aaay without flippancy ; but^ from the very nature of the Ian- 
graage^ he was obliged to lengthen out his phrases^ whilst Terence 
writes with all the elegance and delicacy of Virgil, joined to the 
^^ pregnant brevity of Tacitus." 

The play was well acted ; Dunlop, in particular^ was very happy 
in his representation of Simo, as was Heath of Davus, and the 
drawHng tones of Lesbia were admirably spun out by Sutherland ; 
&e, rest, of the characters were supported with effect. Every word 
wafl delivered in a clear and gentlemanly manner ; the points were 
all given with great precision ; and, upon the whole, it could scarcely 
have been better performed by the Roman actors themselves, than 
it was by these juvenile aspirants to the sock and buskin. 

WESTMONASTERIENSIS. 



THE ROSE AND THE MYRTLE, 
(in a porcelain vase.) 

Oh ! the ardour of love is portrayed by the rose. 
And the branch of the myrtle its constancy shows ; 
Then if roses and myrtles denote love and truth. 
Let the rose-bud be added an emblem of youth : 
But the vase that contains them is brittle and frail, 
And denotes that all three, alas ! quickly may fail. 

CARLO. 



TO A DULL AUTHOR, . 

WHO BOASTED THAT HIS WORK WOULD BE IMMORTAL. 

Immortal truly this thy work shall be. 
Fraught, as it is, with dull stupidity ! 
For death can surely never end the strife 
Of any thing, that has no spark of life. 

X. X. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM THE CHINESE. 

There is a race of people called the Chinese. Now^ I hear a hun- 
dred and one of my readers — for I like to be exact in numbers — 
exclaiming^ ^ well^ what of them ! v)e hare heard of them ! we 
know them! every fool knows them!" I did not dispute your 
knowledge ; but, let me ask you what you know of them. Nothing 
iurther, yon wiil say^ Aan that tiiey wear long twisted pig-tails, have 
crippled feet wives^ orange coloured faces, and big breeches, llien, 
1 answer, if you know all this, yon know nothing. Do you know 
aught of their language, their melodies, their music, their gongs, 
their swashqeue and pig-wig? O, by my conscience! master 
reader, thou oughtest to blush for putting out a traveller when he 
was about to translate for your amusement a bundle of Chinese. 
But make the only atonement I will receive by holding your tongue, 
and, in exchange for your silence, I will present you with as many 
specimens of their language as your memory shall be able to retain. 
I am a traveller, but not one of your modems, aldiough I live in 
diis modernized age. I do not scamper over the country between 
the closed windows of a post-chaise, or catch glimpses while hurried 
idong as outside passenger of a day or night coach. No ; I am a 
walking Stewart, one of those who, having a tolerable imderstanding 
to make use of, are not ashamed to travel on foot, and I wish others, 
who have, 1 dare say, equally good supporters as myself, would try 
my plan of journeying with their ten toes, as it is not only conducive 
to health, but at the same time it keeps up A.dam*s old profession 
of a walking gentleman, for I defy any one to show that our com- 
mon father kept any kind of vehicular machine. For my part I was 
always fond of roaming, even from my boyhood, though I could never 
fancy the Rambler, but taste for walking and books are two- very 
differing things. Many a time have I suffered for playing truant — 
as they called it at school — when I was only indulging my propen- 
sity. In truth I had a truant disposition, and punished or not, it 
was all the same to me, for as sure as a fine day and a new sight 
met together, my absence was remarked. Was there a bull-bait, a 
fight, wrestling bout, smock race, kiss in the ring, or cricket-match 
in our village, I was at the sport. Often, when my friends have been 
aware that there was to be a game at duck apple, have they watched 
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me to school, and as often haye 1 deceived them, — ^by being found 
at the ^' spree,'' notwithstanding they imagined I was seen into 
school. Innate as this rambling disposition seemed to be, one 
would have thought my father had been a stroller, but such was not 
the case ; he was a worthy man and dealt in malt, and did much 
good in his time, for which he doubtless had his reward in the 
blessings that were always coupled with his name whenever the 
villagers spoke of him. But days of my youth, ye are over and 
gone, and a green old age now rests upon my shoulders, which, 
considering the wandering life I have led, is not so irksome as I had 
in my youth supposed. 

Grown up to the time that they usually apprentice . boys, my 
father wi^ed to make me a lawyer, but I could not relish being 
confined to a desk ; it reminded me of my school-boy days when I 
had often been tied to the leg of a form to prevent my escaping to 
a neighbouring wake. Left at last to myself I would be out-door 
clerk in a merchant's warehouse, knowing thereby I should be con- 
stantly on the move as a bill deliverer. Here I was happy though 
frequent were my rowings for dallying in the streets, to view any 
tiling new in the book-shops, or for going out of my way on purpose 
to see the exhibition of a tall giant. I could teU any comer in Lon- 
don where there was an apple-stall, or a man who sold mutton pies^ 
for I was none of your travellers who hurry themselves, but took 
every thing coolly, and recollected what I once observed. My busi- 
ness was in the streets — ^I could almost tell the last time Fleet-street 
was scavengered, and indeed, from so much out-door work, I be- 
came a regular street walker, 

I was to be out of my time on the 1st of January, and, if I acted 
and finished my errands briskly, was to retain my situaticm at an 
advanced salary. Unfortunately for me in that year the Serpentine 
river was frozen, and, instead of delivering the bills as expeditiously 
as I had promised, I used to bend my course to the river witii a 
pair of skates in my pocket, deliver my bills at leisure, seldom 
returning to office until all the clerks had left. The day that was to 
set me free arrived, and, owing to the skating affair, I was dis- 
charged from their service. I went to my aunt until I should hear 
of another situation. How oflen did I envy the two-penny postman 
his waste of shoe-leather. How often have T long ed for the lobster 
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colonred coaft of his superior the general, that I might also be 
authorised to deliver letters. You see J always desired to be a man 
of letters^ though few like me are so wiUing to be called the post. 

While I was place-hunting, the spirit of my father fled from his 
malt-house, and I was left my own master with a considerable 
property. Now was the time to indulge my predilection. I, like 
other fools, beg^ with the stage, but dropped it for the more plea- 
sing plan of walking, so that 1 could ruminate my fill and reg^ate 
my pace according to the tenor of my thoughts, or the distance I 
had to roam ere I reached a house of entertainment. In the garb of 
a common soldier I travelled through the principality of Wales, and 
in that of sailor, through the land of the Thistle, nor did I ever feel 
ashamed at having put on his majesty's livery in order to travel 
through his dominions. I saw the 6iant*s Causeway while munch- 
ing some bread and cheese, and entered Wokey Hole while pearilig 
a turnip. I vras above nothing, it is not fitting in a traveller to be 
nice in his appetite, who should put up with what he can get, and 
if his fare happens to be better than usual, his surprise will be the 
more agreeable. 

Having seen all tiiat was seeable in our own fair isle, I deter- 
mined upon visiting other climes, and with a tidy recommendation 
to begin with, I sailed out for China, intending to make aU possible 
observation as to the state of their learning, as well as to pick up 
^e meaning of those queer looking characters, which, I was told in 
ny boyhood, was Chinese writing. 

How sadly has this nation been neglected, but for supplying us 
with tea no one would care a fig about them. It is really too bad 
to leave a veiy genteel set of people in such comparative obscurity 
with the rest of the world, but for those niddy noddy things in the 
grocer's shops we should never see an image of them, while the 
faces of the blacks are permitted to shine in every house that con- 
tuns civilized people. It is stark ingratitude when we are so fond 
of their vases, pots and rough edged plates, to leave the makers to 
fish for themselves because we believe they are an ignorant people, 
and can only make plate for the Ton, a silversmith does no more, and 
yet he is not deemed perfectly savage ; but then he is not a foreigner, 
and that makes all the diiFerence. Would the Chinese, instead of 
sitting cross4egged, come to England and stand upon their heads in 

d2 
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one of our ibeatres, people would not only flock to see them, but 
great would be their gain. However, they hold their heads above 
this and are consequently neglected. 

But to my translations^ since I have no right to be thusdig^ssive. 
My first visit in China wbs to the house of Chim Chow, one of the 
Hong merchants, to whom I had a recommendatory letter. He was 
talking to his lawyer, and beckoning me to sit down, I squatted my- 
self on the floor as well ^ I was able. Having some knowledge of 
their language^ acquir^ from the Captain of our ship, who, from fre- 
quent trading with them, was somewhat of a proficient, I was able to 
understand that the lawyer said, " Chim Chow, brief fee, O, law ! 
O, cry ! quiz," and that my friend equally deep answered, ^' Hum ! 
two pound pay down, tippery no more, queered !'* I dare say you 
do not believe it, but, upon the veracity of a traveller, this is lawful 
Chinese. Shortly after this the man of the law departed, and my 
friend invited me to a sort of party in another room consisting of se- 
veral brother Hongs, who were all squatting, which fashion I also fol- 
lowed next to the giver of the feast. Presently a servant presented 
me a cherry-stick with a china bowl at the end fiill of shag tobacco, 
and I quickly discharged as much smoke as the best of them. 

We all sat as quiet as a quaker's meeting, and though^ I wais a 
stranger, I was not particularly noticed. At length aj^band of 
women entering, danced a fandango, and I not being much of a 
smoker, somehow or other suiFered my pipe to come in contact^with 
one of the dancer's legs whereby she was thrown. Immediately the . 
smokers bawled out, ^^ Boh !" and the poor girl scampering up, 
made the best of her way out of the room. I rose to apologize for 
my clumsiness when conceive my surprise, I received a knock on 
the head from my friend's cherry-stick, and had my seat pointed to, in^ 
timating I was to be seated. I did so, and no long time after this, 
a man entered with a cup of tea, which he offered to me, at the 
same time singing the following song, which I have been able to 
translate ; it has a Chinese chorus, and is a favourite since it was 
written by Fum Bo, one of their celebrated poets. — 

How rare and how lovely is gvnpowder pop ! 
The best of hohea is for sale in my shop. 

Then Englishman enter and taste it, and say, 

^* Menouing ching chouing souchongee twankay.V 
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O ! sweet are the loBses of yellow chumkee^ 

And pale looking Qidzby of lofty degree^ 
But the kiss of the tea<ap thrills through you to<lay> 

'^ Menouing ching chouing souchongee twankay." 

Pretty Bumbo, who sure is the choicest of cooks> 
Though China all over, and Pekin her looks. 

While dishing the hyson ends each roundelay, 
^^ Menouing ching chouiog souchongee twankay," 

Hysongee> souchongee, black congo, bohea, 

Shumfumbo, all humbo, will suit to a T, 
Tea-cuppo, saucero, and china from clay, 

'^ Menouing ching chouing souchongee twankay.'* 

The singer was accompanied on the gong by an unseen m'usician 
in an inner apartment, and the whole had a very beautiful effect. 1 
cannot give you expressly the tune, but I remember hearing some- 
thing like it when travelling through Wales. The song I allude to 
had English words and a Welsh chorus which signified ** Cambria 
to Cambria would ever be true,*' and is perhaps well known to those 
conversant in the melodies of that principality. After this, coffee 
was served round to myself and the Hongs, and a pretty — ^by which 
you will understand a long-faced, chin pointed, dim-eyed — Chinese 
danced with a tambour. When she had concluded, I really heard 
a tidy sort of a song from another female; it went somewhat 
to the tune of the *^ Bard's Legacy,'' and was accompanied by the 
singer on the swashqeue, an instrument of which other travellers 
have taken no notice, but which, it is my intention one day to de- 
scribe. The words were to the following effect : 

Arise, yeUow Rogers! arise in the morning. 

If you would have your cheeks rosy; 
Step out of bed when the daylight is dawning. 

And gather your lover a posy. 
Breathe o*er the bud a kiss odoriferous. 

Melting the silvery drops of the dew. 
And if, perchance, he admire its fragrance 

Tell him that kiss was breathed by you. 

Wlioever could have thought that women whose looks put one in 
mind of yellow jaundice, could preach so much of rosy-coloured 
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cheeks, kisses, and posy gathering. But it is a wann climate, and 

they are a susceptible race. It certainly puzzled me to hear a girl 

talk of melting dew-drops, I was going to accuse her of forging 

upon little Moore, but upon cool consideration I recoUected she 

could know nothing of Irish or Irishmen. 

At length, from smoking and tea drinking, one of the company 

became non compos, and I had then an opportunity of hearing a 

Chinese joke. The Hong next to him was a large tea grower, and 

haying called for another cup, the non-compos Hong said in Chinese 

** he did not wonder the tea grower drank so much because he was 

making tea all the day.*' The company relished the joke, and 

laughed; I did not, for, entre nous, I saw nothing to laugh at. 

Before the company broke up, the non compos Hong became talkative, 

and sang one of their own peculiar staves, which was not much dif. 

ferent to the tune of our English ^' Bold Dragoon.*' I have translated 

it, and here it is .* 

My opium chewing jaws 

« 

In the scalding tea I lave. 

And in the teapot's cause. 

You know I'm ever brave. 
With my saucers, jars, and porringers, my ching a ringo fum ! 

O ! I love the scalding tea. 
With my how do, fowdle dowdle, tea and turn out, tweedle dum I 

At the end of this first verse he became all abroad ; his eyes stared 
wildly, and the cherry-stick fell from his hand, and, in attempting to 
rise, he overturned a valuable China porridge-pot. Whereat the 
master of the feast kicked against the floor, when certain yellow- 
vested servants bore him off to bed. For that day I was disturbed 
in my collecting the Chinese melodies, but I made good use of my 
time ; and, as I have some other translations in ray portfolio, it is 

probable you will hear from me again. 

QUIZ. 



THE MINIATURE. 



What correspondence can I hold with yon 
That are so near, yet so distant too. 



Matilda was sitting at a lattice, that commanded an extensive 
view of picturesque scenery, her jet black hair hung in long ringlets 
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oyer her snowy breast: her fascinating figure was reclining upon 
a silken couch, and her dark expressive eyes were fixed upon a 
miniature^ which she held in her hand. The brilliant rays of the 
sun were upon the distant hills ; the long winding river was lost 
in the dales^ and the birds chirrupped sweetly in the gfroves below ; 
but the beauties of the scenery, and warbling of the feathered 
race, were lost upon Matilda, she saw no pleasures, no gratification, 
equal to her miniature. She gazed upon it with rapturous joy, 
pressed it fervently to her heart, sigh followed sigh, tears glided 
swiftly over her rosy cheeks, her passion was at its height, and she 
tremulously impressed a balmy kiss upon the miniature. 

C.E. 



« THE UTERARY LOUNGER. 



» 



<* Turbam non habet otiosiorem." — ^Mart. 10, 11. 



While every half-starv'd, hare-brain'd wightj 
Who owns a pen must needs too write 

His wonderful narrations ; 
Or whether in the shape of tour 
Or town bred novel, wide outpour 

The labour'd lucubrations ! 

Oh ! say, shall we, '' a brother band, 
A happy few," not lend a hand 

To aid a thought so pretty? 
Methinks I hear a hundred cry 
'' I'll join the band, and I, and 1"— 

The grave, the gay, the witty. 

Then welcome ! we invite you all 
Alike with us to stand or fall. 

Nor matters it a tittle 
What as your share you bring, or long 
Or short, ode, epic, lyric, song — 

Or whether much or little. 
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Then come ! the critic*s scornful sneer * 
Is not for us — we'll laugh nor fear 

Or buskin> sock, or sandal — 
Enough for us, so we but find 
Excitement for the ennui'd mind. 

Provided 'tis not scandal. 

For scandal tho' full well we know 

(Probatum est) 'tis all the go- 
Would put us on a level 

With tea-cup gossips, or perchance 

With those who homewaitl bring from France 
The precepts of the DeviL* 

Otar pages, tho' not to the taste 
High-season'd, shall at least be chaste 

In thought and word and feeling. 
Wit, the soul's sp&rkling bright champagne. 
And Verse, its music, there shall reign 

Life, love, and lore revealing. 

Reviews, the Drama, Poetry, 
Shall there be found to court the eye 

As haply, prone to slumber. 
Some '* Literary Lounger" yawns 
At breakfast o'er his plate of prawns. 

And hails our second number. 
Dec. 12. H. B. 



UP TO SNUFF. 

My Aunt Duggins was a good old soul. Heaven rest her ! she is 
dead. A little bit given to the precise, and a desire to have things 
in their proper order, natural enough to old maids who die on the 
wrong side of fifty, but I believe her heart, with all her failings* 

* To what other source are we to attribute the dissemination of immoral 
productions more than to the increased and increasing interchange of senti- 
ments and feelings with the French metropolis. 
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could not have been better^ had it been studded with as many jewels 
as composed her best party-going necklace. The last time I saw 
her — ^ah ! it was a strange, uncertain^ wavering boat we had — ^the 
game was alternately in each other's hands, and I was as near losing 
a five hundred a year legacy as I well could be. I imagined the 
will was already drawn up — ^that lawyer Settle had sealed and sigrned, 
and that I had but to sit myself down as one disinherited, and all 
because I could not conform to the predilection of an aunt, owing to 
my being educated quite in a different style. I will tell you some- 
thing about it. ** Peter Tomkins," said my mother, '' you must 
visit your aunt Duggins. She is very ill« and cannot live long, and 
as you are her favourite, you have reasons to e^cpect something. 
Humour her, she will like you the better for it, but if you fail now 
you are cut off for ever with a shilling.'' ** Hem !" said I, '' I can- 
not play the hypocrite, but, however she is a good old soul, and I 
will do all 1 can towards obtaining her five hundred a year." 
Accordingly I dressed myself, and vanity apart, looked exceed- 
ingly spruce. 

My aunt Duggins, like other good souls, had imbibed a strong 
liking for novels, and I having as strong an antipathy to them, we 
were very likely to clash in opinions. 1 do not know how it was, 
but I disliked books after I left school as much as when at it. I 
ever had a regard for driving; I suppose my master whipped it 

into me ; it might have been innate, or ^however I went to see 

my aunt. It was a dull gloomy day, and I was not in the best of 
spirits, while the old lady was reading the Sorrows of Werter, 
which, after giving me a blessing and a pinch of snuff, she turned to 
again, and suddenly exclaimed with a sigh, '^ Ah ! poor girl." 
*' What is the matter with her, aunt?" inquired I. Mrs. Duggins 
stared, and answered, " why, have you not read her ?" '* O, no," 
said I, ^' she is Grerman, and I never had a penchant for those 
people." If she stared before, she now rolled her eyes so wildly, 
and in so terrific a manner, that, being the dog days, I began to 
look for my hat However, she eased my alarm by suddenly bursting 
forth with, '* Pray, are not our royal family (xermans ? O, Peter, 
Peter ! your education has been sadly neglected." I told her I did 
not think so, and how that I had a very pretty new coat, for I 
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• 
wanted to get her out of her novels. She pvused for a whilej^ and 

then wuAy *^ Ahl very flash, but very low^.** I thought she meant 
the Sorrows of Werter> fori was unwilling to believe the compliment 
was intended for my bran new duck hunter. 

At length, to my supreme gratification, she began to talk senses 
and we discussed the state of the weather and Lady Pokin*s last 
rout in almost the same breath. Then came, *^ My dear Peter, is 
not IHaturin a^citWiie fellow V " Yes,'* said I, ** I believe him to be 
a clergyman, but have not the pleasure of his acquaintance.'' 
" What ! not read Melmoih, Women, Albigenses, Bertram ? Why 
you^know nothing of literature : you must be a horrid low fellow." 
I told her '* she was mistaken, because I was' nearly six feet high,** 
** Well, I suppose then you have seen Tremauu ?" I, thinking she 
meant the hatter in the Strand, answered, ^* O, yes, I bought that 
hat of him which hangs in the hall." My heavens ! how she raged* 
I was a Hottentot, a very savage. But I was even worse than these, 
when on her questioning me about a line in Little's Poems, I said, I 
did not like short things. This was indeed a staggerer, the most 
unlucky thing I could have spoken, for it appeared she did like 
small things, small talk, scan mag, and Bob Short* s abbreviation of 
Hoyle. I now saw I was completely out of her books, T felt con- 
vinced that five hundred a year was no longer mine, because of the 
unfortunate Poems. It was all up with me, when I should have 
quoted, I had no Moore to say, and I was determined to smoke short 
cut, as we have at our club when obliged to leave in a hurry. 

Seeing I had but to make my bow by way of exit, as my edu- 
cation was neglected, and I was not fit company for my aunt, I 
brushed up my hair to consider if I really had not read some book, 
but none would my lucky stars put into my mind, and being set 
down as a very Goth, 1 offered my snuif box, and was about to de- 
part, saying, '* Aunt, will you have a pinch ?" The old lady gazed, 
took the box, and said, ^' a charming and a real mull, I declare. 
Well, snuff taking is a gentlemanly habit, and I like you the better 
for it." She then took a pinch, pausing with satisfaction. She 
thrust the whole of two pinches successively up her nasal organ, ex- 
claiming, *' Peter, what do they call this? where do they sell it?" 
This was something novel to her, and I answered, " It was Hard- 
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ham's 37." She sent her servant for two pounds^ and the next day 
made her will^ leaving me the five hundred a year. Gentlemen, yon 
see how I was served at a pinch. If yon would make all right with 
your aunts ere they make it up with the world, by all means be up 
to snvff. P. T. 



LINES TO A YOUNG LADY, WITH *' FRIENDSHIPS 

OFFERING." 

When Friendship first to man was giv'n. 

An olive branch she bore. 
And the fair delegate of Heav'n 

A woman's semblance wore ; 
Her voice was bliss — her step was free — 
Her home — the home of liberty — 

Her image to adore. 
Ten thousand votaries were known 
To pay their homage at her throne. 

And many a pilgrim on her shrine. 

Their grateful offerings laid. 
And strove with honours half divine 

To deify the maid : 
And soon, through all the smiling earth. 
Her way was mark'd with songs of mirth. 

And many a fragrant braid : 
And sacred was the slightest thing 
That came as — Friendship's Offering. 

Go, little book, and this impart — 

To her, I thee consign ; 
Tell her, within my inmost heart 

I wear a hallow*d shrine. 
Where Friendship's purest, brightest flame. 
Sheds a bright lustre round her name. 

And consecrates the line. 
Go — borne on Hope's untir'd wing, 
My fairest — Friendship's Offering ! 
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Qoy little book^ and tell her too^ 

Though small thy value be. 
Thou bear'st a g^m in Friendship's view. 

That's calVd — Sincerity ; 
The lapse of time cannot impair 
That jewel ever bright and fair. 

Or dim its brilliancy ; 
Go, go — and may these lines I sing 
Adorn my — Friendship's OflPering I 



AUTHORSfflP. 



Tis hard to say on such a subject more 

Without repeating things said oft before. Bdckingham. 



Thet who, possessed of an ample fortune, and careless about pos- 
thumous honors, sit by a comfortable study fire, reading and dosing 
alternately, little think how many sleepless nights, and restless days, 
their favourites have passed, ere the volumes that surround them 
were produced : yet with all these inconveniences an author would 
be very unwilling to change his mode of life, and forego his pre- 
tensions to literary fame, in order to live|in splendid ignorance, the 
admiration of a few, and the laughing-stock of thousands. 

This worthy class of personages is generally known by a brow 
wrinkled from severe study, and by frequent action and mutterings ' 
in the street, which betray the inward workings of the mind; their 
dress, too, is of a description differing entirely from that of the 
dandy gentlemen about town, being not very much in the fashion, and 
neither remarkable for it's neatness nor value : they frequently carry 
a memorandum-book in their pockets, in which they note down the 
passing occurrences of the day, change the names of the parties 
concerned, throw in some additional incidents, and refine a little 
upon the originals ; thus with a few slight touches to render them 
sufficiently improbable, titie characters of real life are fitted for the 
novel, or romance. It was certainly necessary, before I made any 
other remarks, to lay down a few traits of character, by which a 
man of letters might be distinguished from the common herd, since 
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the fair sex always like to know something about the appearance oi 
an author, before they determine upon the merits of his composition : 
who> or what, is he ? is his figure well turned ? are his features re- 
gular? and is he a gallant man? all these questions are put in a 
breath ; yet half the pleasure vanishes, when his name and occu- 
pation are known. 

A youthful writer is usually condemned, if he happens to hit upon 
a subject which has been previously treated by a man of acknow- 
ledged talents ; no allowances are made for his inexperience, the 
critics immediately begin by drawing a parallel between the two, re- 
gardless of honest Dogberry's opinion, that *^ comparisons are odor- 
ous," and forgetful, that the young bird must try his wings, ere he ven- 
tnres to soar aloft. When he comes into company, where, amongst 
other things, his own writings are the subject of conversation, or, when 
seated amongst a party of friends, who are loud in their praise, he 
is certainly placed in a most awkward situation : he cannot say they 
are defective, because this would not only be lowering himself in liis 
own opinion, but offering an insult to the good taste, and judgment 
of the public, whilst acknowledging the justness of their decision, 
might favour a charge of vanity : he is obliged, then, to follow the 
Pythagorean system of see, hear, and say nothing ; and allows his 
companions to continue their commendations, till he has drained the 
cup of pleasure to it*s very dregs. 

Heavy and unmacadamized is the road that leads to literary at- 
tainment, and there are so many by-paths branching irom it, that the 
traveller, hoping to find a shorter cut, frequently misses his way : 
some few, who are content to follow the directions given them in the 
outset, keep on in the beaten track, and draw so near the goal, as to 
become of sufficient consequence to be enried, courted, criticised, 
and abused by their cotemporaries, be assaulted by the artillery of 
the Reviewers, or surprized by an ambuscade of Journalists ; but 
the pieces levelled at them are frequently filled with blank cartridges^ 
or so overloaded that they burst in the discharge. If a man is at- 
tacked in print, he should be temperate in his reply. Johnson seldom 
cx>ndescended to answer his opponents, contentinghimself by laughing 
at their puny efforts. 

However laborious the task of composition may be, a standard 
author is fully repaid, by the comparatively easy method of per- 
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petu»tisg his fan^ ; the nnmfoer of copies he himself pats forth are 
no sooner exbaii^d> than their plaoe is supplied by another edition, 
whibh for all purposes of utility, is of equal value with the first ; and 
the last, in point of typographical beauty, may be far superior to 
it's precursor. In this respect he has a great advantage* over the 
painter, statuary, and architect ; whose labours are lost to the world 
after the lapse of a few centuries ; where shall we look ior the once 
captivatings painting of ApeUes, or the graceful statues of Praxi- 
teles ; or is there any thing left to us from which our imaginations 
can draw a likeness of these great men. When we contemplate the 
stupendous works of Homer, each vigorous line gives some fresh 
hint towards the completion of his portrait : this indeed would have 
been sufficient to convince us they could not be the 'production of 
'' an apprentice in the art;" but his prodigious learning, and vast 
research, compel us to look for a countenance furrowed by time, 
and impressed with the marks of wisdom. 

Though somewhat of an enthusiast in these matters, I do not, as 
yet, consider myself entitled to wear threadbare habiliments, or to 
run up against people in the streets from pretended abstraction ; I 
still put on a good coat, and tie my cravat in the fashion: for all 
that I am visibly altered, have become much less particular than I 
used to be, and absolutely caught myself the other day spouting in 
St. James*s Park ; when the reformation is thoroughly effected, you 
may perhaps hear again from 

SCRIBLERUS. 



ADDRESS. 



^ If I tell thee a lie, Hal, spit in my fece and call me liorse.*' — Shakspbarb- 



Right, courteous, and well-meaning reader — for so we woidd have 
thee — ^remember this is the holyday time of Christmas, and if thou 
art sick to satiety of the good things which the season brings with it, 
so we hope that thou wilt the more readily receive our lucubrations 
to serve thy amusement while thou art sitting in thine old arm-chair 
digesting the mince-pies, and thoughtfully streaking down thy chin 
exclaiming '' Ah ! Christmas comes but once a year !" Our dish is 
not so savoury as perhaps thou hadst anticipated, and we can give 
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Aiee reasons divers and mamy why it is not. But, consider, were we 
to serve up an extremely rich dish, thou wouldst in this gluttonizing 
time renew thy masticating powers, and devour us as eagerly as 
thou hast done the capons and turkeys, so that it was the thinking 
ihovL wouldst be cloyed, caused us to make our appearance in a less 
oK^^or-itative style. Now, right courteous one, considering we 
have striven not to cloy thee, I pray you not to choke with passion 
over our dullness, but impute it to the care we had of your health* 
Thou must not expect to have all the good things at once. Remem- 
ber thee also that we have in like participated in the pleasures of the 
taUe — ^for thou knowest doubtbss that authors are the greatest cra9l^• 
mers in existence when they can obtain a dinner — and considering 
how seldom that is, thou shouldest, well meaning reader, forgrive 
their sometimes paying more adoration to the belly god than ^^ mag> 
BUS Apollo.'* Revolve thee in thy mind, that like the Port of which 
we believe thee to be fond, we promise to improve with age, and 
even in the small period which intervenes between this and our next 
number thou shalt see vast improvement. ^^ Rome was not built in 
a day," nor must (hou judge from the present what thou art to ex- 
pect for the future ; and although thou mayest take upon thee to tell 
us the foundation of our work should be good, we answer thee this is 
not the basis, but a mere sort of clearance of the soil upon which 
diis bantling of our brain is to be founded. We do not scruple to 
tell thee that, if thou art disappointed, we are equally so, and all en- 
tirely owing to the overturning of a coach. We believe it will be 
better to intrust thee with the secret, which thou mayest keep or disu 
close, as thou shalt deem most fitting. 

When our Prospectus was issued the Editor left dear Alma Mate' 
for the smoky atmosphere of the metropolis to make all arrangements 
with writers, booksellers^ publishers, and the like necessaries, and a 
woeful abimdance of matter was collected. But look you to this, 
right courteous Sir, a most awful panic arose in the money market, 
«nd letters came far and near for agents to draw upon the banks, 
and much drawing there was in large Capitals ; what then ? our 
Editor-man, receives intelligence how that he must hurry him to 
Alma Mater to secure a large sum of money. Away he hied — ^for 
he was ever known to have a vast regard for Mint sauce, taking 
with him all the papers belonging to the ^^ Literary Lounger." But, 
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ah! futile were all his hopes of arriTing within sight of the dome of 
Ratcliffe, or the sound of Tom, the St Paul's of Oxford. The en- 
vious fates interfered. The wheel of fortune revolved on a wrong 
axis, or the careless ^^ne'erdo-weel*' of a coachman forg^othow to ma- 
nage his reins, or the horses discovered they had not their wonted 
driver, and, like the horses of the chariot of the sun, grew restive, 
sending the modem Phaeton from his box souse into a mill stream 
that meanders gently through the 'town of High Wycombe. Ah ! it 
must have been a woeful sight to have seen the Editor-man — ^the man 
of letters — ^tumbling off the box with his boxes on top of him — ^to see 
him raised up with a broken arm and a desperate deal of damage 
in the way of bruises. Must it not have been glorious to have seen 
the blue-eyed maid of the Red Lion, '' like ancient damsel," binding 
up his arm, while the poor body was fainting on the sofa. Ah ! woe 
is me, the worst is to be told. The coach was righted and went on, 
leaving our poor sickly classman at Wycombe, and taking his lug- 
gage, wherein was our bank of literature, our valuable papers, to 
Oxford. 

Well, there he laid, and no one heard aught about him until in. 
telligence was sent from the inn as to his state, and then, not being 
being able to obtain the papers that were to make us, new ones were 
prepared at a short notice, and in how hurried a manner is evi- 
dent. However, though thou mayest be nothing of an artist we 
have worked it up for your pallette (palate) as well as the shortness 
of the time would admit. But, mind you, this is mere milk and 
water to that which shall be forthcoming, and having told you the 
whole affair thus publicly, you cannot make much breach of our con- 
fidence. We pray thee to make all allowances, and look upon us 
with a kindly eye, considering that we dwell not in this study; 
'< non hie sulcos ducimus ;' non hoc pulvere desudamus." We have 
done our endeavour. *^ Parvus sum, nullus sum ; altum nee spiroy 
nee spero." We are but smatterers, we confess — strangers — here 
and there we pluck a flower. Fare thee well for the present, though 
we are neither horse jockeys, or grooms, we promise our next num- 
ber shall smack more of the stable, and so the compliments of the 
season to you, right courteous and well-meaning reader, a merry 
Christmas and happy New Year. 

PETER PULL, Bbllman of the Parish. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



We are sorry to be under the dreadful necessity of violating a 
promise^ but the " Voice from the Catacombs " must not be heard 
through the medium of our pages. 

We have done as B. O. B. desired — ^his verses are burnt. 

We have to thank H. B. for his contribution^ and also for his 
valaable suggestions. He will see that we have^ in one particular, 
acted on them in the present number. 

TThe lines " To Maria" are too much of a good joke. To pre- 
vent^ however, so accomplished a lady from sinking into oblivion, 
we will give one verse. 

^^ There's a voice so enchanting, melodious, and clear, 
'Tis a foretaste of heaven that sweet voice to hear. 
More charming its sound than guitar, lute, or lyre. 
Is the soft flowing voice of the lovely Maria ! ! ! ! ** 

The poor Greeks ! — they are to be pitied for being the prey of so 
many " metre-ballad-mongers '* — our correspondent will imderstand 
us. 

The author of '* Lines sent to the Author of Childe Harold " in- 
forms us " that there is but little doubt they were received by Lord 
B^ron, though certainly not acknowledged." — No wonder ! 

^' The rejected Newdigate " is not worth the trouble our friend 
B. A. D. has taken about it. The author of it is an eg^gious ass, 
too contemptible even for ridicule. 

" Extracts from my Brother's Diary-book"—^' C.L.D."— " Re- 
flections on Thomson's Seasons" — and many others are rejected. 

The '^ Wanderer" — " Quizzing" — and *' Country Friends and 
Lass" are under consideration. 

Want of room compels us to defer till our next number — '' Self- 
Love " — ^the conclusion of Bassompierre — and Billingsgate Melodies. 
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THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 



*^ My sons ! (she answered) you have done your parts, 
Live happy all, and long promote our arts." — Pope. 



The critical analysis of the merits and faults of living originals is 
a most hazardous and invidious task^ without some compromise of 
aelfjudgfment, the portrait is considered unfavourable and unfairly 
drawn, and so to exaggerate by panegyric, as to gratify personal 
vanity, is to destroy at once the object assumed — the impartial 
review of the subject ; besides which, the actions of an individual 
while living, form a bad criterion for such judgment, his character 
is perhaps determined by the performance of a single action — but 
when he ceases *' to be," that action is placed in the scale so fairly 
with the other, and there is, comparatively speaking, so little of 
party feeling left, that something approaching to truth must neces- 
sarily be arrived at. 

The former part of this remark applies to our subject, the review 
of the real and comparative merits of the tragedians of the present 
dcty ; that the heroes of the sock and buskin are vain men, must be 
allowed, and surely if the error is to be palliated, it should be in 
their case ; dependant as they are on the favour of a large, indiscri- 
minate, and capricious body, generally represented by the press, 
they naturally watch its movements with an eye of jealousy, and 
taught by the flattery of friends to be blind to their own faults, 
consider that which is really a fair and impartial, a malicious and 
prejudiced criticism. 

The second part is not quite so apposite. If an estimate of li>ing 
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characters is to be fairly drawn, it is of those whose actions (as far 
at least as regard our inquiry) are public^ and equally open to the 
gaze of all — and such is the case with the objects of our enquiry. 

The length which a few prefatory remarks has led us inio> almost 
requires an apology — it convinces us^ at all events^ that the sooner 
we proceed to our immediate subject the better. 

The four *' leading actors *' of the present day, are Messrs. 
Kean^ Young, Macready, and Kemble, the latter of whom, however, 
divides the favour of both Thalia and Melpomene. Of the bio- 
graphy of these parties we shall say nothing, whether they saw the 
light within one year of each other, or were bom at distant inter- 
vals, whether this one '^ made his first appearance before a British 

public ** on the 1st of September at the Plymouth, or the other 

at the York Theatre, does not in the slightest degree affect our 
inquiry : we shall speak of their merits as actors, as the supporters 
of intellectual amusement, and in stating the beauties which each 
possesses, shall not conceal those ent>rs, which may perhaps, after 
all, be considered but as foils which make the real beauties still 
more evident. With varied qualifications, some the gift of nature 
altogether — rough as the unpolished gem — others in a great mea- 
sure the result of years of acute and laborious study, and yet from 
that xer-j circumstance, so much the more classic, and elaborately 
finished — one with *' a noble presence " and manly proportions — 
and another with a diminutive and insignificant person — yet each in 
his turn brilliant or pleasing — each with his peculiar excellence and 
peculiar mannerism — and each commanding a large portion of the 
object of their ambition, the attention and the admiration of the 
lovers of the drama ! 

Hence it proceeds, that the admirers of bold and vigorous pas- 
sion, and of the display of extraordinary energy, delight to hear 
the bursts of frenzy — or the screams of reckless desperation — given 
utterance to by Kean ; those again who love the more subdued and 
classic style of stage oratory, will speak in rapturous terms of 
Young ; those who can for ever listen to the voice of melody utter- 
ing the charmed sounds of patriotism or of virtue, the fittest themes 
for the voice of melody to charm with, and yet who love to hear the 
burst of generous passion, but not too roughly handled, will dilate 
on Macready 's superior excellencies; and lastly, those whose object 
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in visiting the theatre is rather the desire of pleasure, than astonish- 
ma&t, who seek for varied talent, and do not cai*e for readings too 
deep or abstrase^ admire the gay> the graceful, the still time-defying 
Kemble. From this slight outline, the characteristic talent of each 
may be known, we shall devote the remainder of this paper to the 
attentive consideration of the merits of each, and shall, in the firet 
j^ace, consider those of Kean. 

No one can seize with greater power than he does, the feelings, 
nor can any one more directly appeal to them; no one succeeds 
so well in harrowing up the sympathies of our nature, for often 
after slurring over a speech, he will burst out, with the voice of 
inspiration, ^' sweeping all before him,*' In the expression of jea- 
lousy, or of madness, or of hate, or indeed of any violent paroxysm, 
he is incomparably the finest actor we have. No one is fitter able 
to express the scowl of contempt than he is — the dark and malign 
workings of the " inward man " are traced in each muscle of his 
countenance; he seems the miserable victim of hate in De Mont- 
ford, or of avaricious passion in Sir Giles Overreach. And yet 
with all these powers of perception and expression, Kean is by no 
Boeans a satisfactory actor ; in seizing every chord of the heart, he 
draws them too violently together, and communicates a harrowing, 
indefinable sensation — besides which, a few, a very few, can identify 
themselves with those passions which his peculiar talents so well 
enable him to express : the consequence naturally is, that the gene- 
raHty of persons who visit the theatre, judging from their own 
limited sphere of observation, where they can never have witnessed 
the betrayal of the dark passions of the soul — doubt their existence 
altogether — so that, that which is the correct delineation of cha- 
racter, is frequently esteemed an overdrawn and exaggerated pic- 
tare. Kean's genius may be compared to the mighty cataract, 
which tumbling headlong over the rocks, in its tremendous descent, 
first astonishes, but soon involves the eye and the senses in a variety 
of new, yet unpleasing sensations, dilfering widely from the placid 
lake, which reflecting on its bosom, the shadows of groves and 
palaces, pleases more as moi'e minutely examined. The characters 
in which Kean has been generally supposed to excel, are Richard 
UI. Othello, Lucius Junius Brutus, and Sir Giles Overreach. Of 
these, we consider his performsmce of Othello the best and surest 

E 2 
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test of his powers ; for it is in the bosom of the Moor, that passions, 
a.t direct contrariety to one another^ find utterance ; for instance^ the 
extremes of joy and of despair, caused by the influence of jealousy 
and suspicion . Now, to preserve the tenor of one particular passion — 
(whatever difficulties its correct expression may present) — as in 
Richard and Sir Giles Overreach, must be infinitely more facile to 
the performer, and less calculated to call all his energies into action, 
(such as the rapid transitions from one passion to another,) than 
such a character as Othello ; the first expression which it becomes 
necessary to convey, is indignation at the mandate of the senate ; 
die next, the summit of happiness which he feels, when Desdemona 
is yielded by their decree ; the next, the horror when he discovers 
the cup of bliss, which he had scarcely tasted, dashed from his lips 
by the breath of calumnious aspersion; and the last, the grief, the 
desperate g^ef which he feels on finding, when too late, that the 
object was innocent. In the expression of these varied feelings 
Kean is confessedly the master of his art, but this siiperlativeness is 
not preserved in his other characters. In the first place, he cannot 
give that charm to the sentiments of virtue which others commu- 
nicate, nor can he fire the breasts of his audience with patriotic 
ardour — and even nature, in giving him a diminutive form, though 
" elegantly little," has prevented his realizing the picture which 
fancy draws of a Cato or a Coriolanus. In his favourite character 
of Lucius Junius, he does not convey that idea which we are wont to 
conjure up of one, who undergoes the miseries and taunts incidental 
to a state of idiotcy, assumed, in the distant hope of becoming, at 
some time or another, the deliverer of his country. In the forum, his 
address to the people, is no Roman triumph of oratory — but it is 
when nature again finds utterance, in that hysterical laugh when 
waving his hand, the signal for his owii sons* execution, he falls 
senseless in the arms of those around him, it is then, that Kean 
once more becomes triumphant. Some perhaps will think that we 
have exhausted panegyric in describing the genius of Kean, we 
have written on conviction, and are not insensible to his faults, 
which are numerous. He indulges, in the first place, in those coups 
de theatre which may command applause, but which find no way to 
the heart : he varies too in his performances, and is a careless actor, 
sometimes, indeed, playing a character in so slovenly a manner. 
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that nothing bat his name could avert the expression of disappro- 
bation. 

it would be difficult to discover a, wider difference than that 
existing between the acting of Kean and Young, the latter of whom, 
is^ a most discriminating performer : he never oversteps '* the 
modesty of nature/' and though too subdued and t6o quiet an actor 
for the " profaitum vidfftts,*^ reads with gpneat feeling and propriety. 
What nature has denied to Kean has been bountifully bestowed on 
Young : his person is good, his face expressive, and his declama- 
tory powers excellent — ^and though he never electrifies, he always 
pleases — the nicer touches of nature indeed he gives with a master 
hand ; but he fails in yielding an appropriate effect to the more 
vigorous and passionate passages; thus he is most delightful in 
the performance of one character, when he is far from pleasing in 
another. 

Popular prejudice has unfortunately placed Young in a disadvan- 
tageous position : he has not unfrequently been termed the imitator 
of the late John Philip Kemble ; now nothing can be more illiberal 
or unjust than to visit a man (and more especially an actor) with 
such a chaige, on the mere ground of his possessing the same 
peculiar intonation which another actor possessed, or because he 
. adopts that reading (on conviction) in which he has been anticipated 
by any one who may have preceded him. Young's situation has 
resembled this, and it is a common remark, when speaking of him, 
to say, that he is certainly a clever performer, but without originality, 
being the evident copyist of Kemble. 

Mr. Young's performance of Hamlet is perhaps founded on the 
model which Kemble raised ; but this does not detract one iota from 
its merit, it is, indeed, a very superior performance : it is in such a 
character as this, or the Stranger, and Jaques, that Young's talent 
is seen to the most advantage. His manner and voice qualify him 
admirably for the expression of morbid sensibility, or melancholy 
madness, no violent passion being necessary, little physical exertion 
is called for — ^he gives peculiar force on this account to the cha 
racter of " the fine, gay, bold-faced villain," Pierre, where there is 
little or no intensity of passion — the calm heroism and philosophy 
of Brutus is well supported by him ; but his performance of lago 
has, we think, more enhanced his professional fame than any other. 
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It had become a general custom^ in embodying the character of 
Iago> to make him not only a villain in sentiment^ but a villain in 
detail — to repi*esent a moody> sour man^ one^ indeed^ \vhose very 
look would bespeak his purpose ; lago himself says^ that ^' Knavery's 
plain face is never seen till used !" and he is described as a 

" Fellow of exceeding honesty, 
Who knows all qualities^ with a learned spirit 
Of human dealings :*' 

From the tenor of such a mind^ we should rather imagine that 
he would endeavour to shake oif any natural morosity which he 
might possess^ and assume characteristics foreign to his nature, 
such as gaiety^ &c. in furtherance of his design — ^he should appear, 
indeed, incapable of even the thought of villainy, one whose words 
were the offspring of the moment, spoken and unremembered. Such 
was the impression which Young conveyed, it received the sanction 
of almost every admirer of genuine acting, founded on a proper 
conception of the author. 

Lear is a character which requires more power than- Young pos* 
sesses — and rant, in such a case, is not unfrequently substituted for 
passion : the same remark will perhaps apply to Othello. 

We again repeat that Mr. Young's performances are most pleasing, 
and generally equal. If those of Kean may be compared to the 
ponderous sword which does not strike at all, or strikes to the very 
heart ; so may Young's be likened to the polished Damascus blade, 
which ever strikes — with more tact, though less power than the 
former. 

Comparisons have sometimes been drawn between the acting of 
Kean and Macready; that some slight similarity does exist, we 
allow, but the most direct contrarieties are more evident; for in- 
stance, Kean's voice is harsh and grating — Macready's abounds in 
the most beautiful intonations; Kean's person small — Macready's 
well-proportioned; Kean*s face capable of intense expression — 
Macready's not ; yet they do both possess the fire of genius ; and 
though the flashings of the latter may not be quite so vivid as those 
of the former, Macready is the most pleasing actor of the two, 
the sparks of his genius are more equable, more lambent, and one 
great advantage he possesses — Kean can excite all the asperities of 
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wiuch our nature is susceptible, so can Macreadj, bat the latter can 
allay and soothe the irritation — he can revert from the most rugged 
to the most melodious chords, excelling equally in the touch of both, 
now raising us to a pitch of almost ungovernable enthusiasm^ now 
*' lapping our souls into Elysium/' and our voices into silence. And 
yet Maeready is '^ no faultless monster that the world ne'er saw," he 
ia far, very far from it ; in the first place, he is a decided mamterist, 
which is a most dangerous habit ; in the second, his intonation is 
generally too hurried — ^it would appear indeed that his ideas far 
outran the language of the poet ; another fault consists in the fre- 
quent transitions of voice from the very highest to the very lowest 
tiHies — ^that they astonish, we readily allow, but when we retro- 
spectively consider any performance in which we have found thcm^ 
we find that the propriety of nature has been sacrificed to stage 
trick, and that our enjoyment has been too much the enjoyment of 
sense. There are many characters which these remarks will apply 
to — ^we mean general characters, for there are some few which 
Maeready has made so peculiarly his own, as to defy all competition. 
In Macbeth, for instance, those frequent transitions of voice are 
frequendy found; but his expression of intense agony when he 
addresses Banquo's ghost, and his comparative happiness when 
'' being gone lie is a man again,'* wonld stamp a master of his 
profession. In Leontes again, and in Richard; but we could 
enumerate many other characters which we should find a little dis- 
figured by such faults, but our limits do not allow us to dwell too 
much on errors, when so many redeeming good qualities present 
themselves to our notice. Passing over his melodramatic characters, 
such as Gambia and Rob Roy,* we will point out tliose perform- 
ances which have raised Mr. Maeready to his present eminence : — 
Mirandola, in the play so named, is a specimen of his powers — the 
story of one whose feelings had allowed him to wed the betrothed of 
Us own» and absent son ; the meeting with that son ; his agony when 

* It is the fashion to extol the performance of this character to the skies ; 
we lay ourselves open to the charge of bad taste, when we say that it does 
not please us, it smells too much of the lamp — it is not consistent, nor does 
it convey the ideas we entertain of the ** gatherer of black mail." Indeed 
we consider Terry's conception of the character infinitely more correct than 
Macready*0. 
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he discovers that the crime for which he had doomed Guido to death 
was a fabricatioii ; and the climax^ when he hears, too late, the fatal 
peal. of musquetry, which tells him that all is over, was beautifolly 
told by him : — ^nor less beautiful was that of Julian, a devoted 8on> 
who bears all, even the charge of crime for a father's sake. Or if 
we trace his progress on Shakespearian ground, how much shall we 
find to admire ; whether we regard him as he pourtrays the stent 
character of Henry IV., or the chivalric ardour of the fifth Harry — 
the petulance of Gassius — ^the weakness and wicked character of 
King John — or the pride and subsequent grief and debasement of 
the churchman Wolsey. . 

Some there are who, bigoted to their particular school, would 
almost doom to heresy, him, who would dare to mention in terms of 
praise the performance of any actor in Wolsey, when the remem- 
brance of Kemble's triumph remains fresh and unimpaired. We 
view Macready's as an abstract eifort, without reference to any 
other, and as such, consider his delivery of the beautiful soliloquy 
beginning 

'* Farewell, a long fai'ewell, to all my greatness !*' 

as indeed his performance of the whole of that scene, most impressive 
and affecting. 

We have already stated that there are some few characters which 
are so incomparably well sustained by Macready, that competition 
has been considered, by contemporary actors, too bold a task to 
venture on : tlie first of these is Virginius, which character is, per- 
hajis, as well performed by him, as it would be by the combination 
of all the talent that ever lived ; another is Caius Gracchus ; and 
the third, William Tell. Tlie merits of these performances have 
been so frequently discussed, and the peculiar beauties of each so 
dwelt on, that our testimony could little enhance their value. We can 
only say of them, that they form a part of the few bright glimpses 
which now and then visit the Drama — which bum for a short time — 
and too frequently point out the desolation which exists around. 






For works like these let deathless journals tell. 
None but thyself can be thy parallel.'' 



Such arrthe performances of Macready, — performances vigorously 
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drawn^ yet ever marked by the reiinement of the scholar ; such is 
the supporter of the intellectual portion of that^ which was once intel- 
lectual altogether ! 

We haye now; as we intended^ discussed the merits of Kean^ 
Young, and Macready. Of Kemble, it was our intention to have 
spoken, but our space, in the present number, does not allow us to 
do so, we consequently lose the pleasure of awarding our meed of 
praise to the admirable pourtrayer of Edgar, and Fauconbridge, 
and Marc Antony, in common with the supporters of Othello, of 
Hamlet, of Virginius, and William Tell ; the delay will, however, 
give us an opportunity of witnessing his performance of Othello, of 
which report speaks highly, but which we have not seen. This, 
and the other characters we have named, will form subject matter for 
another paper. 

'^ Having been forced to say so much of the players, we think we 
ought in justice to remark, that the judgment, as well as the con>- 
dition of that class of people, was then far inferior to what it is in 
our days. As then the best playhouses were inns and taverns, (the 
Globe, the Hope, the Red Bull, the Fortune, &c,) so the top of the 
profession were then mere players, not gentlemen of the stage ; 
they were led into the buttery with the steward, not placed 
at the lord's table, or lady's toilette ; and consequently, were entirely 
deprived of those advantages they now enjoy, in the familiar con- 
versation of our nobility, and an intimacy (not to say deamess) 
with people of the first condition." A better conclusion cannot, we 
think, be found to this paper, than the foregoing extract from the 
Preface to the Works of Shakespeare. 
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1. 
When Time's swift pinions yet were young, 
And bright Creation's infant tongue 
Lisped 'mid yon bright ethereal spheres, 
Tn tones unknown to mortal ears : — 
How sweet in Eden's hallowed bower 

The sun in rosy fragrance slept. 
And twined his beams, 'mid tree and flower. 
O'er tears which Cynthia's self had wept. 
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2. 
But vainly to the empress rose 
The Bulbul sang his plaint of woes ; 
In vain at evening's starry noon. 
Did every streamlet woo the moon 
In purest strains of liquid song — 

E*en in a world of peace like this. 
One creature felt the day was long. 
And mourned his solitary bliss. 

3. 
But when sweet woman's magic eye. 
With him beheld the jewelled sky, 
Or when she trod the flowery vale. 
Or drank the incense of the gale — 
Oh then, each floweret, once despised, 

It seemed, with tenfold fragrance grew. 
And Eden's self became more prized. 
When the fafr Eve adorned it too ! — 

4. 
Then * * *,* if a world so bright. 
To woman traced its chief delight, — 
How much must woman's smile be worth 
Upon this dull and cheerless earth ! — 
'Tis like the sun's departing ray 

Kissing the blushing brow of Even, 
Or as upon the withering spray 
Descend the pearly tears of heaven. 

V.D. 

* To be filled up at the discretion of the reader, " provided always '* 
that the name of the fair creature consist of two rhythmical and musical 
syllables. 



( ^9 ) 
THE NIGHT OF THE BRIDAL. 

TO HBNKY PERCIVAL 8FEKCBR, ESQ. 



''^Infandum jubes renovare dolorem."— 'Virg. 



Forty years have now elapsed^ my dear Spencer, since you and I 

trod arm in arm the beautiful walks of College. You, 

who were of a gay and jovial disposition, often rallied me on my 
melancholy and down-heartedness. You often, in the warmth of 
juvenile friendship, which, thank heaven, time has not served to 
diminish, endeavoured to wring from me the cause of my hidden 
sorrow. I never revealed it. On your return from abroad, covered 
with wounds and honour, but still possessing that kindness and 
single-heartedness which had ever so eminently distinguished you, 
you found me still preyed upon by the same feelings. You evinced 
surprise, that time, which had blanched my locks, and dimmed my 
eye, had not brought with it a balm to relieve my sorrows. The 
anxiety which you expressed on our last meeting, induced me to 
promise, that I would impart to you a history of the events which 
rendered me, even in the midst of joy, a miserable and comfortless 
creature. 

I have now risen to an honourable and exalted rank in my pro- 
fession; my life, it is true, has been a laborious one, and many 
hours ef it have been embittered by sickness and infirmity. I 
have, however, one satisfaction in my declining years. I have 
gained a competence without forfeiting my independence, and have 
»ever sacrificed principle at the shrine of interest. Having satisfied 
my pride by this declaration, I may, without shame, acknowledge 
that I have no long Hne of ancestry to boast of. My progenitors 
were not noble, but they were honest — they were just too wealtliy 
to be ranked among the poor, and too poor to be considered rich. 
My father was one of that rank which is fast disappearing from 
among us — he was a little yeoman, one of those, whom tiie poet has 
called 

f* A bold peasantry their country's pride." 
The aim ot h^ life was to cultivate his farm in such a manner as 
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might enable him to provide sustenance for his family, and educate 
them in a style which might fit them for the service of the neigh- 
bouring noblemen and gentry^ Yxm, my dear Spencer, know well 
the fortunate accident which redeemed me from such an existence, 
and / consider, it as the greatest happiness of my life to be allowed 
to enrol the son of my benefactor in tlie list of my best and dearest 
friends. 

You must remember, that in the middle of my first term, a letter 
from my dear father occasioned my sudden departure from college. 
You who knew the contents of that letter, partook with me in the 
joy which it occasioned. I left the university for a time, and 
arrived at the latter end of a lovely spring, at my humble birth- 
place on the banks of the Wye. The dreadful war, which broke 
out immediately after my departure, altogether changed your 
prospects in life, and I was rejoiced that the period was arrived 
when you would freely follow the dictates of your chivalrous dispo- 
sition ; but I was, at the same time, grieved to part from my dearest 
friend, and the son of my benefactor. The short and delusive 
peace, which shortly succeeded, restored you for a while to me, but 
you found me altogether changed. I will not dwell upon these cir- 
cumstances, but will proceed to detail the events which had so 
blighting and enervating an influence over my disposition — ^which 
thoroughly turned the current of my ideas — which depressed me in 
the hour of adversity, and threw a cloud over the sunshine of my 
prosperity' — and which in the hurry of politics, and the hour of 
ambition, always remained like a weight of heaviness at my heart 

You remember my sister — I mean my youngest sister, Marianne. 
You ^imst remember her, for busy tongues once said that Percival 
Spencer was not insensible to the charms of the peasant-girl. You 
know my disposition — even amid the misery which the necessity of 
making this narrative crowds upon me, I cannot refrain from men- 
tioning a report, which (ere it was weather-beaten and wrinkled) 
never failed to raise a blush upon the cheek 

" Which maids were to mock at' — twas so fair." 

If she did excite such admiration in you, (forgive the pride of a 
brother^) she was worthy of it. Your father, who piqued himself 
upon liis taste in female beauty, and who, or the maiden ladies of 
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the village belied him, had much experience in such matters, was 
used to say that she was the sweetest wild flower that ever g^w in 
nature *8 parterre — ^and she was beautiful — I say it with a brother's 
fondness; but her beauty was the least oi* her charms — she was 
good — she was kind — she was virtuous. Every one loved her^ and 
she^ poor girl, possessed a heart that never felt hatred towards any 
living creature. She was gay and lively, as became her youth, but 
to these were joined a guilelessness of heart and purity of thought 
that were never surpassed, if indeed they were ever equalled. She 
was religious — she loved religion for its own sake, and her piety 
was not darkened by one gloomy or ascetic thought. Among all 
the warm and ardent feelings, which possessed my mind, my dear 
Spencer, when the munificence of your father placed me at the 
university, there was not one more prominent, there was not one 
that stimulated me more to exertion than the desire, the excessive 
desire which I felt, to provide for this dear and beloved sister. I 
had other sisters — as good and as beautiful — but there was but orie 
Marianne. We were the youngest — we played together — we learnt 
together — if she smiled I joined in her merriment — if I wept she 
would cling to my neck, and kiss off the hot burning teahi which 
rolled down my young cheek. Spencer, you will think me a child 
in my old age — ^but I know your heart — you will not laugh 
at me. 

I said I was rejoiced when my father's letter summoned me from 
the university. How could I be otherwise ? It was to witness my 
dear Marianne's marriage with a worthy and respectable young 
man. Between a brother and sister like Marianne and myself tliere 
were no secrets — the state of her heart had been long known to me : 
besides, her lover was one of my dearest friends, and I was happy, 
truly happy, when 1 heard that all obstacles to their bliss had been 
removed, for there had been obstacles. Tlie father of her intended 
husband was a proud and wealthy man — honesty and industry had 
been his guides through a long and useful life, and the foremost 
wish of his heart was that his only sou should marry a woman of 
birth and fortune. When he was first made acquainted with his 
son's affection for my sister, his anger knew no bounds — I have 
said he was a proud, but he was not a hard-hearted man, he saw 
that his son's health visibly decreased — he heard my sister's beauty 
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«nd virtues the theme of general praise, and he visited our humble 
home, that he might by personal enquiry satisfy himself as to the 
imih of the common report. To see Marianne ivas to admire her, 
and the old man did admire her — her beauty pleased — her conversa- 
tion delighted — and her kind attentions attacked him in his weakest 
and tenderest part, his vanity. He saw her too in a situation, of 
all others the most interesting to old age, as nurse to a mother whose 
temper was soured by pain and debility. When he left the house, 
he left it widi the determination that Marianne should be his 
daughter; he acted upon the good old maxim that a good daughter 
cannot make a bad wife. 

You may picture to youi'self, my dear Spencer, the happiness of 
Marianne and Tracey, for that was the name of her lover — indeed 
they were happy. One of those female poets, who are at once the 
wonder and ornament of this astonishing age, has said, as beautifully 
as truly, 

^' They loved — tliey were beloved — oh happiness ! 
I have said all that can be said of bliss. 
In saying that they loved.'' L. E. L. 

According to this definition of bliss, they were happy, blessed, 
beyond measure. 

Tf Tracey was eager for an immediate marriage, he found his 
father not less anxious for its speedy accomplishment. The old 
man's haste and impatience fully made up for his former reluctance. 
Tracey pressed his suit with ardour — he pleaded (forgive an old 
lawyer's technicalities) before a favourable judge, and his jury (it 
was a woman's heart) gave a favourable verdict. The preliminaries 
were quickly adjusted; the day of marriage was fixed; and I 
received a hasty summons to attend the wedding in the capacity of 
bridesman. Never shall I forget the morning on which that letter 
came. I was sitting in the little dark garret which I called my 
rooms, sullenly brooding over some abstruse treatise of metaphysical 
nonsense ; but I was not wholly employed on this — I was building 
np airy castles of imagination, and dreaming of literary fame and 
forensic honours. \^niat a relief ! — a summons home ! and on such 
an occasion. I flung away my books. I bounded like one mad 
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with joy, and in less than an hour, was on my way to my native 
Tillage. I soon arrived there, and a happy and affectionate family 
welcomed me. It ti;a8 a happy fiamily, but so busy! My sisters 
were aH em|Joyed in the manufacture of some article of finery, and 
my own room, a litUe closet, which I had chosen to call my study, 
was absolutely converted into a depdt for millinery. I found 
Marianne kind, beautiful, and affectionate as ever, and my short 
absence from home endeared her still more than before. She looked 
80 happy and so proud, and she endured, and replied to, the raillery 
of her sisters and friends with such good-nature and archness, that 
I thought that love, which generally imparts to young ladies a Ian- 
g^uid, but pretty and interesting sort of stupidity, served to sharpen 
her fancy and increase her wit. I was greatly amused — ^the little 
bag^ge actually attempted to play off the serious matron ! ** For 
shame, brother!" said she to me one day, as I reminded her of 
some of the pranks of her childhood, " 1 shall be married ntui week, 
and then you know — ** but a loud and light-hearted laugh put a 
period to what, I am well convinced, was intended to be a very 
solemn and matronly objurgation. You will think me an old fod, 
Spencer, but 1 cannot help dwelling on those days ! 

At last the 29th of May, the day fixed for the wedding, arrived. 
The ceremony was to take place in our village, and the marriage 
feast and revels were to be held at our house, — whence the bride- 
groom was to convey his wife in the evening to the house which be 
had provided for his reception. Tliat house, for ever accursed be 
it ! was situated on the opposite banks of the Wye. Heavy thunder 
showers had fallen for some days previous, and the river was much 
swollen above its usual channel, but it was still safe and passable. 
Early in tlie morning, the bridegroom came, eager with hope, and 
full of happiness. All the friends of the families accompanied the 
youthful couple to the church, and as the last solemn words which 
delivered my sister into the hands of a fond and devoted husband 
were repeated, 1 mentally prayed a fervent prayer for the happiness 
and welfare of beings so young, so lovely, and so virtuous. 

*^ The ways of heaven are dark and intricate," — 

that prayer was not heard. 
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The day was spent in feasting and revelry ; plenty, and even 
elegance crowned the boards and the long hoarded casks of old 
October^ ^Idch. had been brewed in anticipation of some such event, 
were broached in honour of the marriage. Loud and long was the 
merriment of the guests — long and deep were their potations — ^the 
song, the laughs the jest, echoed merrily among the old rafters of 
the famirhouse kitchen, for there, as being the most spacious room 
in our humble tenement, was the marriage-feast held. The events 
of that night are so strongly impressed upon my memory, that not 
one jest nor song has escaped it. My poor sister was a sweet 
singer — she had no skill in music — she was ignorant of the science, 
but she had taste and feeling, and was one of the sweetest warblers 

in the vale of . I had often listened with rapture to her 

melodious voice, but never had her strains appeared half so sweet 
as on that night. She sang — the song she chose was a melancholy 
one, and by no means suited to the occasion — why she selected it I 
know not, it could not have been from a presentiment of her 
approaching fate^ for never, before nor since, have I beheld a face 
lighted up with such smiles of sincere and unalloyed joy. I shall 
never forget it — often in my hours of solitude, in my waking dreams^ 
have I fancied that the tones of that sweet voice floated near me. 
You take interest in my feelings, I know, my dear Spencef, and 
the song, simple and destitute of poetical beauties as it is, may 
perhaps afford you a transient pleasure. 

MY SISTER'S SONG. 

There is a meek and holy thought that cheers the Christian's breast. 
That makes the glad more gladsome still, and gives the wretched 

rest — 
A flame that knew not darkness yet, a bliss without a bane. 
Compared with which all worldly things are but as baubles vain — 
It fires the warrior to the fight, it glads the wretched slave. 
And cheers us *mid the thoughts of death, of sickness, and the 

grave, 
Alleviates every misery, and lightens every load — 
ft is the still small voice within that speaks a hope in God ! 
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When first in helpless infancy my voice essayed a prayer, 

I raised my eyes to heaven above and knew a God was there ; — 

In every herb, and tree, and flower that smiled upon the green. 

The hand of the Almighty One, the glorious God, was seen. 

Who sits enthroned in realms of light, in yonder radiant sky. 

And looks upon this mortal earth with never-closing eye ; 

And tho' with trembling steps and slow, and tottering feet I trod, 

I dreamed a dream of holy things, and had a hope in God ! 

When youth and beauty pass away, and dull and dreamy age 
Foretells that death shall quickly close life's strange and varied page. 
There is a thought that drives away the terrors of the tomb — 
A joy that lessens woe — a light that brightens every gloom — 
That cheers the parting sufferer's heart when life yields up its 

breath — 
That robs the grave of victory, and takes the sting from death — 
That best supports the dying wretch beiieath affliction's rod — 
The holiest of holy "^things — a fervent hope in God ! 

At the termination of this song, an old man, who sate near me, 
said, that she was too good and too beautiful to be long-lived ; at 
die moment, I thought little of this — it was nothing more than an 
emphatic expression of pleasure and admiration. Events made it 
appear prophetic, and often since, when I have listened to tones of 
harmony from the lips of youth and beauty, I have thought on my 
sister and shuddered. 

AU was joy and happiness, song succeeded song, and our house 
witnessed a scene of revelry and gUiety to which it had long been a 
stranger, and which future events for ever banished from its walls. 
The floor was covered with dancers, and though the evolutions of 
the rustic revellers wanted the stateliness of the galliard of old, and 
the gracefulness of our more modem quadrille, there was no defi- 
ciency of merriment and activity. All looked, and all acted, as if 
grief and sorrow had never known existence — they were like butter- 
flies, rejoicing in their summer garments, and looking as if winter 
were for ever banished from the world. 

At length the time arrived when Tracey was to take home his 
bride to the house which he had prepared for her reception. 
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Parental anxiety, ever tender and apprehensive, represented the 
probability of danger from the fords of the river, and it was sug- 
gested, nay, even intreated, that they should pass the night under 
my father's roof. But there were several objections to this plan — 
Tracey wished to conduct his bride to the house of which she was 
to be mistress — and my sister's modesty shrunk from the idea. 
They departed. I attended them, and held the one side of the 
reins of my sister's horse, while Tracey took the other. We enli- 
vened our ride by conversation on different subjects, and 1 thought 
that I had never known Marianne so animated and impassioned. 

At last we arrived at the end of the Vale of , and I resigned 

her to her husband. We exchanged a fond embrace of affection, 
and I left her, as I thought, in the possession of every happiness 
which humanity is capable of knowing. Although the occasion 
was one of happiness, I felt, as I turned my horse's head, a sort ot 
void at my heart — I was melancholy. As I rode along, my head 
full of visions of happiness, in all which my dear Marianne bore a 
prominent part, I heard, or fancied I heard, a long, loud, and ago- 
nizing shriek — I stopped and listened, and found it was real. 
Frantic with terror and apprehension, I spurred my horse to his 
utmost speed, and rode in the direction of the river. As I 
approached the shrieks became terribly distinct, and I was but too 
certain from the roar of the waters, that the flood had, since morn- 
ing, increased to a frightful magnitude — I reached the banks — Oh ! 
God ! what a sight for a fond and doting brother. Two horses, 
dripping with wet, stood trembling by the river side, and by the 
light of the moon I could distinguish the dark form of a man 
struggling against the violence of the stream. A little lower down, 
a white robe was seen floating with the current. I cannot proceed 
farther — they were both drowned. 

J. P. P. C. 



ODE TO SYMPATHY. 

(by the author of " SYLLA," A TRAGEDY, FROM THE FRENCH.) 

Who, where is he that hath not felt. 
As he at Beauty's feet hath knelt. 
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Some secret power, unknown its nature. 

But boasting still a magic of its own. 

Now sporting 'mid each changeful feature, 

And now respondent to each varying tone ? 

What Sappho now shall bid her shell 

Of sympathetic feelings tell, 

As, wild with love, but yet of love despairing, 

From the Leucadian rock she madly leapt ; 

While, tho' absorbed in grief, for death preparing. 

Still, still with hurried hand her lyre's sad strings she swept ! 

Tten, Sympathy, oh ! then "twas thine 
T' have softened Pharon's flinty heart — 
T' have bid thy magic power divine 
Display awhile its secret art. 
And trust me, nymph, had e'en Ids soid 
Been as that fateful marble cold. 
It would have felt, have own'd thy soft control ; 
And thou too might'st have proudly told 
How, all unsought the aid of gold, 
'Twas thine that youth to bind in love's sweet wreath, 
And bid a minstrel maid in fetters hold — 
A minstrel maid, who deep beneath 
Leucadia's billowy wave now weds the shade of death. 

Thou of the feather 'd shaft and bow. 
Why frown> deceitfid boy-god so ; 
Why, froward thus, yet bid a smile 
Play round thy lip's too tempting guile ; 
Deem'st thou that meek-eyed Sympathy 
Displays her power to rival thee ? 
Ah ! no — she knows, alas ! full well — 
What many a pallid cheek can tell — 
How vain it were to love, how vain 
To strive young Beauty's heart to gain. 
Unless around her Cupid set, 
Enwove of sweetest smiles his net. 
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But yet, it is not smiles alone. 
E'en tho' of Cupid, lovers own ; 
Tis not the glance, like brilliant bright. 
Flashing o'er all celestial light ; 
Nor sigti, so much by Love carest. 
Lightening by fits th* o'erburthened breast — 
For vain the glance, and vain the sigh. 
Unless they spring from Sympathy. 

High on a rustic seat upraised. 
With shell and shrub and flow'ret graced, 
A female figure, lo ! I see t 
Myriads before her bend the knee — 
'' One simple braid of pearls her clear 

White forehead decks, each pearl a tear. 
While in her more than mortal eye 
Enthroned sits meek Humility. 
And first amid the kneeling throng 
Is one I deem a son of song ; 
If rightly harp, and eye of fire. 
To form a son of song conspire. 
Beside him bends a frailer form 
Not formed like his to brave the storm — 
If haply storm and tempest come 
To rage around the minstrel's home — 
But one whose every look betrays 
The feeling her fond soul that sways. 
Awhile they kneel--then, rising up 
And quafling each of wine a cup. 
Grasp each their harp which gave withal 
Such melting sounds they seem'd to fall 
On those that listening stood around. 
Like summer shower on arid ground. 

The song is o'er — ^but whence that sigh. 
Why dims the teardrop each bright eye ? 
And can it be that thus revealing. 
But yet unconscious whence the potent spell. 
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To each^ to all around a mutual feeling. 

That full sigh quits the breast's most secret cell ? 

Or is't the harp whose sounds thus move 

And melt the yielding soul to love^ 

Bid the wild eye^ with lawless passion beaming. 

Assume a milder and a mellower glance^ 

WTiile frantic fury feels the warm tear streaming 

Adown his crimson'd cheek, and drops th' uplifted lance ? 

Ah ! no — tho* music*s voice may smoothe 

Care's rugged path for all mankind, 

'Twere vain the sorrowing soul to soothe 

Unless with sympathy combined. 

Resistless, then, alike o'er all 

'Tis thine> celestial maid, to reig^ ; 

What mightier spell on earth can thine enthral. 

What check thy course ? — can mount or main 

Thy universal sway enchain ? 

Or who that owning e'er has spumed thy power. 

Save Hatred^ Fear, and Jealousy's dark train ? 

None — ^thine alike in tent or tower. 

The mutual sigh and tear — alike in hall or bower. 

But most in dark afiiiction's hour 

Fond woman owns thy sovereign power ; 

What time stem Death, in ruthless mood. 

Hath chilled her first-bom's bursting bud. 

And bid the young eye's lustrous light 

Set in the grave's unchangeful night ; 

For who, of such as e'er have known 

The music of love's infant tone. 

Has not, at some one hour of woe. 

In youth or manhood, felt a throe 

Of sympathetic sorrow heave 

His breast, to see a mother grieve. 

And kiss, in resignation mild. 

The turfy mound where sleeps her child. 
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Nor is that kindred feeling given 
To Man alone^ by pitying Heaven ; 
O'er things inani&iate it spreads^ 
And Nature's meanest work pervades. 
Lo ! yon sweet rosebud^ dropt with dew. 
Blushing in beauty's brightest hue ! 
In vain the sun with orient ray 
Would kiss tiiose pearly drops away ; 
In vain he sheds his warmest beam 
Around her — still those tear-drops gleam ; 
And why does that fair rosebud weep. 
Why sorrow's mournful semblance keep ?. 
'Tis kindred tears her petals fill — 
The parent flower is weeping still ! 
Nay more — 'tis said, so runs the tale, 
A niinstrel maiden, sad and pale. 
With harp in hand, beside a stream 
That shone 'neath Luna's crescent beam. 
Essayed with music's heavenly art 
To calm her lonely, love-sick heart ; 
Bade o'er the strings her fingers stray. 
And whiled the lingering hours away. 

Suspended from a cypress hung 

Her parted lover's lyre, still strung 

As when he last in wild despair 

With faltering footstep placed it there : 

Mournful she swept the strings — a sound 

x\s mournful breathed that cypress round : 

Again she swept the strings — again 

That cypress lyre returned the strain. 

And could it be her lover's shade. 

Hovering around, respondent played*; 

Or was it that the wreath entwined 

Around had struck them, as the wind 

In fitful breezes flitted by. 

And made them sweetly thus reply ? 
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Nor lover's shade> nor passing gale^ 
Made that pale maiden's cheek more pale. 
A mightier power that lyre obeyed^ 
On it a mightier speU was laid. 
Than aught to which the things of earth 
Had, from creation's prime, given birth ; 
That mightier power — ^what might it be ? 
That mightier spell ? — 'twas Sympathy. 

Tanple, January 2, 1826. H. B. 
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MOUNT GREVILE. 



'' Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes.'' — Lord Byron. 



The last bell tolled, and the last drum rolled. 

And a tear is in every eye — 
He will soon be cold, that baron bold. 

They have led him forth to die. 

But bold is his head, and firm his tread. 

And his port is fair and free, 
As it was when he laid Sir Gawaine dead 

In the jousts of chivalry. 

The priest has said one prayer for the dead — 
** Pray again. Sir Priest, for me,'' 

But he lifted his head and in anger said, 
" No grace has God for thee — 

'' Thou hast spilt the blood of a liegeman o^ood. 
Thou hast stained St. Mary's shrine — 

And the blessed food, and thy Saviouk's blood, 
Have met many a scoff of thine. 
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*^ Thou hast kept thy hand on spear and brand — 

Thou hast never bowed in prayer — 
Thou hast led thy wild band o'er the widow's land — 

Thou hast mocked at the orphan's tear ; 

" But thy course is run, thy race is done^ 

Now confess and bow thy knee — 
For unless it be done e'er sinks the sun. 

No grace has God for thee." 

*' Now betide thee foul, man of coif and cowl !" 

The baron cried right proudly — 
" Thou hast pawned thy soul o'er the wassail bowl> 

What grace has God for thee ? 

^* Thou hast stained the shrine with lust and wine 

And unholy revelry ; 
If no grace be mine, no grace is thine — 

No grace proud priest for thee ! 

'* I fear not to die — say, shrinks mine eye ? 

My pulse is as calm as thine — 
When thy hour is nigh, for thou must die. 

May thy breast be still as mine ! 

" I would I had died mid the battlers tide — 

('Twere worthy a hero's son,) 
With sword by my side in knighthood's pride. 

But the will of the Lord be done ! 

'* Now sound the drum — my last hour is come — 

Craven priest, why shrinks thine eye ? 
Do I weep at my doom— do I shun my tomb ? 

Nay — See how a. Knight can die I'* 

In the county of Gloucester, on the southern edge of the county of 
Warwick, stands the little village of Milcote. The. country around 
it has few beauties or graces to recommend it, being, for the most 
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part, flat and uninteresting, and destitute of that beautiful variety of 
hill and dale, which renders the adjacent country so dear to the eye 
of sentiment and so captivating to the soul of chivalry and romance. 
Celebrated, as the county of Gloucester is, in the annals of British 
history, it is destitute of those romantic tales and chivalric anecdotes, 
for which the county of Warwick is so justly famous. It abounds, 
indeed, in the ruins of feudal fortresses, but these are more dear to 
the sober amateur of antiquarian research, than to the fervent and 
ardent lover of traditional history and legendary lore . Here, indeed, 
the antiquarian may store his portfolio and his cabinet, with the 
richest reminiscences of classic prowess, and the most valued memo- 
rials of bye-gone ages, but vainly, vainly, indeed might the soul of 
poesy wander, ere it met with one solitary whisper from romantic 
and enthusiastic fancy. Amid all this dreariness, the little village 
of Milcote stands like a ^^ green isle upon the glittering seas," 
famous, not exactly as a scene of commerce, but as a spot on which 
a dreadful tragedy was enacted, and a stiU more dreadful retribution 
paid*— a spot; on which, the generally received truth, that iniquity 
seldom goes unpunished, was made still more evident — where courage 
was seen to hold its sway amid the greatest and direst torture that 
could possibly be inflicted on the human frame — and when it was 
shown, that, in sin and sorrow, guilt and misfortune, conjugal love, 
and paternal affection, take so strong and so firm a hold upon the 
mind, that neither pain and misery in this world, nor the dread of 
eternal unhappiness and everlasting torment in the next, can divest 
the erring sinner of their soothing and beatific influence. The 
mind of man, indeed, is altogether an anomaly ; for, however aban- 
doned mankind may (under certain circumstances) be, there has 
never been an instance that a human soul, however entrammeled by 
vice, and clogged with crime, did not cling to some fond remembrance, 
and retain, amid all its vices, some solitary, though weak scintilation 
of honesty. Misanthropists have laboured to prove' that the soul is 
without one spark of original virtue — let them remain in their be- 
lief — ^there never was a wretch, abandoned as he might be, whose 
crimes were not palliated, or, at least, extenuated, by some single 
spark of goodness and of virtue. 

When the princely Leicester held his more than princely revels at 
Kenil worth, no gayer couple mixed in the festive throng than Lodo. 
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wic Grevile> and his beautiful spouse, the Lady Deloraine Courcy. 
She was free, beautiful, and young — proud of her descent, but not 
haughty to her inferiors. Blessed by heaven with beauty, and in- 
heriting from a long and glorious line of ancestors, a dowry which 
even princes might not scoff at, she was at once the delight, the 
}ove, )md solace of her adoring husband, and the object of worship 
and respect to her devoted and admiring vassals. Her husband, 
Lodowic, was equally an object of love—his valour had been proved 
in many a tented field — ^in the mel^e of war, and in the less danger- 
ous tourneys of chivalry, his valour and his courtesy met with equal 
acknowledgement, and his unbounded hospitality, in a day too 
when hospitality was considered not as a virtue but as a duty, was 
a theme of admiration and astonishment. But Lodowic Grevile> 
entrenched as he seemed to be by his own virtues and the love of 
all, was a man — and though himself unconscious of their existence, 
harboured within his breast two passions, of all others the most 
baneful to mankind, envy and ambition. Baneful, indeed, may they 
be termed, for wherever was there a soul given up to their enervat- 
ing influence that escaped free and unscathed ? 

Gaiety and happiness cannot continue for ever — the brightest rose 
must fade — the fairest sun must set. Ihe revels at Kenilworth 
were at last brought to an end, and Lodowic, with the beloved of 
his heart, returned to the mansion of his forefathers. — He was 
changed — he no longer joined in the invigorating pleasures of the 
chase — ^he avoided the wassail-bowl as though it were poison — ^he 
no longer delighted in the converse of his wife, nor the engaging 
prattle of his children, but walked in the courts of his antiquated 
mansion like some disconsolate spirit brooding over mischief. Envy 
had struck her envenomed shaft into his heart, and he was no longer 
himself. The magnificent corridors, the stately battlements, the 
courtly hall of Kenilworth raised a rankling feeling in his mind. 
The mansion of his sires seemed mean to his eyes, and he determined 
to raise on its site an edifice, which in costliness and magnificence 
should vie with the princely towers of Kenilworth. From that 
moment he was lost. Envy commenced the attack — ambition 
completed his ruin. 

The will is soon followed by determination. The manorial resi- 
dence of the Greviles, for centuries the seat of valour, and the scene 
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of hospitality^ was quickly dismantled and demcdiiiied^ and the foun- 
dation of a splendid edifice was laid on a small eminence in the vici* 
nity of the ancient mansion, to which the ambitious owner, magni- 
ficent even in trifles^ gave the proud appellation of Mount Grevilb. 
With feelings of joyful pride did Lodowic Grevile watch the daily 
increasing height of the turrets of his new mansion ; reckless of the 
present and heedless of the future^ alike regardless of the suppli- 
cations of his wife and the remonstrances of his friends, he squan- 
dered on his favourite scheme sums^ to the supply of which^ the 
revenue of a kingdom would be barely adequate. Without one 
sigh of despondency^ without one pang of regret^ he saw the sunny 
fields of MOcote — Elands which his ancestors had won with' their 
good swords and strong arms — soM for a moiety of their value, to 
supply funds for the furtherance and accomplishment of his ambi- 
tious and extravagant project ; yet this very project was the off- 
spring of family pride. At last even this resource failed him — one 
small estate, entailed upon the male heir, was all that remained-^ 
and the day which witnessed the occupation of the castle, witnessed 
also the almost hopeless and utter ruin of Lodowic Grevile and his 
family. Lodowic had feeling, but he was proud, and his pride 
prevented the expression of his regret. At the festive board his 
laugh was loud and free as in the joyous hour of his prosperity, 
and even when he gazed upon the wife and children whom his foUy 
had reduced to beggary, a smile of serenity and joy seemed to play 
upon his manly and animated features. The world, regardless of 
every feeling which is not apparent, imagined these outward signs 
to be the offspring of reality ; but there was one whose fond and 
anxious glance penetrated the inmost recesses of his heart, and to 
her his loudest laugh seemed to mock itself by its own hollowness, 
and his gayest smile appeared like the flowers with which aifection 
decks the sepulchres of the departed, where all without is joy and 
beauty, while that within is loathsomeness and corruption. A var 
. riety of contending emotions struggled in his breast, and before 
their baneful influence every virtuous feeling vanished. Extrar 
vagance was his first error — pride was his second — and, as is too 
commonly the case with 

'' Vaulting ambition tliat o'crlcaps itself 
And falls on t' other side/' 
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his pride gave way to sorrovTy and his sorrow yielded to despera- 
tion. From the strict observer of the slighest forms and ceremo- 
nies of religion, he became a scoffer of all that was sacred^ and 
those very objects^ which adversity in general renders more lovely 
and more amiable to the eye of man ; his wife and children became 
the victims of malignant and unceasing ferocity. With his mind^ 
his habits and his manners underwent a total change; and two 
domestics^ who> in the days of his prosperity, had been the keepers 
or rangers of his extensive demesne^ were now the companions of 
his melancholy rambles^ and the partakers of his disgraceful revels. 
These men had long been equally the dread and scourge of the 
neighbouring peasantry, and the term ^^ Black Rangers/' by which 
these simple and unsophisticated beings distinguished them^ suf- 
ficiently denoted their sanguinary and ferocious disposition. Lost^ 
however, to all honourable feeling,- and degraded as Lodowic Gre- 
vile was, he was, as yet, rather the viclim of circumstance, ihan 
the slave of crime ; but he stood on the brink of a precipice ; an 
impetus only was wanting to plunge him headlong into the abyss 
of wickedness and sin. His soul was torn with suspense, and ere 
the '^ small still voice" of conscience could whisper ** beware !" the 
hand of the tempter was upon him. 

On the 3rd of October, 1581, Lodowic sate down on a fragment 
of stone, and gazed with an eye of shame and sorrow, upon that 
edifice which had reduced him to beggary. His misanthrophy had 
now reached its height, and as he compared ^^ the what he was, 
with what he might have been," he fell into a series of curses and 
imprecations, alike offensive to Heaven, and disgraceful to huma- 
nity. The season was mild, and all around him breathed of beauty 
and traiiquillity. He gazed with an eye of vacancy at the beau- 
tiful rivulet which sparkled at his feet, and looked with apathy at 
the majestic woods around him, which were now clothed in the 
" golden livery of autumn." Some horrible idea seemed to cross 
his mind. Thrice did he rise from his seat, as if to plunge head- 
long into the unconscious stream, and by one sudden act of des- 
peration, terminate at once his misery and his life. Three times 
was his dagger half drawn from its sheath, and horrible as suicide 
may appear, happy would it have been, had the existence of Lo- 
dowic Grevile terminated at that instant. The notes of a bugle 
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and the cry of hounds waked him from his reverie. He had 
always been a votary of the chase^ and the time had been^ when 
these inspiring sounds would have entirely dissipated the saddest 
and gloomiest ideas. They now touched a chord which drove 
him at once to fury and madness; he forgot for a moment his 
penury and destruction^ and exclaimed^ '^Ha! who dares intrude 
upon the demesne of Grevile ?" but ere he had answered his own 
question, the groop of sportsmen had passed him in full career. 
At their head^ rode Roger Webb, a wealthy and substantial yeo- 
man> who by his industry and frugality^ had amassed a sum which 
enabled him to purchase part of the estates of the fallen Grevile ; 
Lodowic beat his forehead in agony, ^^ Curse him^ curse him !" he 
cried^ " is it not enough^ that the vassal of the father should hold 
the lands of thc^on^ but he must mock him in his misery? Oh ! 
that the bondsman^ the bom thrall of our noble house^ should revel 
o'er the lordship of the Greviles. Would to God !" and he shud- 
dered, '^ but why should I call on Him, that this strong arm were 
upon his accursed throat, and then " " Aye ! then," whis- 
pered a deep, gruff voice behind him, " a noble house would be 
avenged, and the red gold of a churl would replenish the exhausted 
coffers of Mount Grevile." " Tempter ! tempter !" exclaimed the 
unfortunate Grevile, as one of the rangers glided before him, 
What brought thee hither?" "Love," answered the ruffian, 
for a ruined master, and a desire to avenge him." ^^ Vassal, thou 
liest ;" shrieked Lodowic, " the enemy of mankind has sent thee 
hither." He tore the vestment from his bosom, as if struggling 
with an internal daemon ; and with an hysteric sob, which bespoke 
some slight remains of feeling and of virtue, exclaimed, " Begone, 
I say ; but stay," and a preternatural light seemed to glitter from 
his distended eye-balls, " meet me to-night ; let this be the spot, and 
let thy brother-ruffian be thy comrade !" 

The last shrine of the curfew sounded — it came over the ears 
of the family of the good yeoman, not as the odious mandate of a 
tyrant, but as a call (at all times most welcome to the hearty and 
sincere christian) to family worship and prayer. Hardened and 
callous must be his heart, dull must the siensations of that man be, 
who can witness, unmoved, the homely but lovely spectacle of a 
family humbling itself, in prayer, before a great and mercifid God. 
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At one end of the ancient hall^ surrounded by all that was dear to 
him, his wife and infant children, knelt in the true fervour of piety, 
with the Holy Bible open before him, the happy and prosperous 
master of a contented and pious family. Farther down, the hardy 
rustics of the establishment, the sharers of their master's toil, and 
the partakers of his rural sports, bowed their knees before their 
Maker, in reverence and humility. A small distance apart from 
these, knelt the female domestics of the farm ; — there was here, no 
pride of priesthood, no pomp of worship ; but the heart was sin- 
cere, and they prayed to God, ^^ in the beauty of his holiness." 
The farmer, in a sonorous, but humble voice, read the ritual of the 
day, and concluded the evening worship with two appropriate and 
emphatic portions of the Holy Writ At the termination of the 
solemn ceremony, he blessed his domestics collectively, and they 
retired to rest, leaving their master and mistress together with their 
two infant children. One of the babes was already undressed, and 
as it sate upon the knee of the fond and delighted father, it 
amused itself in the petulance of infantile merriment, with clutching, 
in its baby fingers, those ornaments of his dress, which by their 
glitter and splendour, captivated its young and unsuspicious fancy. 
And now a beautiful and affecting scene was enacted : the two 
children were placed, side by side, on their knees, before their fond 
mother, and with uplifted hands, endeavoured to reiJeat after her, 
with their chubby lips, accents of praise to that God, whose good- 
ness they had felt, although, from their tender years, they could 
not appreciate it. It was a sight that might have recalled the 
worst of sinners. The beautiful, though imperfect accents of the 
children, and the fond and affectionate tears of the parents — tears 
which expressed gratitude and contentment, and were more accept- 
able offerings to Heaven, than the pompous prayers of stoled 
priests, and mitred abbots. " May God, in his mercy, grant," 
ejaculated the good yeoman, '' that the hearts of these, his babes, 
be ever as free from guile, from sin, from misery, and sorrow, as at 
the present moment." The prayer of the unfortunate father was 
fearfuUy and awfully granted. Few minutes had elapsed, when 
three men, disguised in visors, forcibly entered the house. There 
was one deep groan — ^two loud and shrill cries of pain and 
anguish ; and the wife saw her husband, and her pretty babies, ex- 
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tended upon the stone floor^ weltering in their blood. An iron 
chest, which stood nnder the staunchels of the chimney, seemed lo 
be the object of the murderers' cupidity. They bore it away in 
triumph ; and thus, the wife of the worthy yeoman, saw herself, by 
one murderous act, deprived at once, of husband, of children, and 
of property. Despair is the touchstone of the heart; the widow 
of Roger Webb rose from the seat to which she had been bound 
by fright and terror, — she knelt between the corpse of her husband 
and her murdered babes, — and as she rose, covered with the hlood 
which flowed from their yet fresh wounds, she swore to th^t God, 
whom she had worshipped but a few moments before in all the 
temperate calmness of joy and contentment, a dreadful and despe- 
rate oath of vengeance. That oath was registered in heaven. She 
rose from her knees, — she snatched from her husband's body a 
poniard reeking with his heart's blood, and with eyes dizzy with 
grief and terror, read on its embossed hilt the name of Lodowic 
Grevile ! 

On the 10th of March, 1582, a long concourse of curious and 
eager spectators surrounded the Court-house of the city of Glouces- 
ter; and no wonder, for on that eventful day, was Lodowic 
placed at the bar of justice. The hall, in which the trial took 
place, was a long irregular building, by no means calculated to ac- 
commodate a great assemblage of auditors. Its aspect was dull 
and gloomy, save in one part, where by a happy artifice of the 
architect, a window was so disposed, as to throw a strong light 
upon the countenance of the prisoner, and render his various ex- 
pressions of emotion more apparent to those upon whose decision 
his life and fortunes depended. And here stood Lodowic Grevile — 
his countenance was not that of a man of this world, but of an 
unearthly and supernatural being. His eyes were sunken, and his 
cheeks emaciated ; and the locks which once hung in beautiful 
curls over his arched and manly brow, were now grizzled, as if by 
age, and fell, in matted tresses, on a shrivelled and discoloured 
forehead. He appeared more like a man depressed by grief, than 
one agitated by terror; and the glance which still flashed from 
his eyes, gave sufiicient indication that his heart was ignorant of 
fear. 

The presiding judge took Ids seat, and the busy hubbub of cu- 
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riosity which had hitherto prevailed, gave way to a solemn and 
awful silence ; while every eye was turned upon the unhappy pri- 
soner, who returned the timid yet curious glances of those around 
him, with a frown of deep resentment, and offended pride. But 
this was a momentary feeling — he ^ank from the bar, as if 
wearied with the effort, nor did he again lift his eyes from the 
ground on which they seemed immoveably fixed, except to take one 
rapid glance at the judge and jury. If he had hoped by his hasty 
perusal of their countenances to gain some solitary gleam of con- 
fidence and consolatibn, his wishes would have failed him. The 
lineaments of his judge's face, bespoke a severe, if not morose 
disposition ; he was a man ^* well stricken in years,*' and had 
arrived at that age, when the warm feelings of sympathy and pity 
yield to the sterner and more rigid dictates of justice. The jury 
were a set of bluff' and honest yeomen, whose placid and im- 
penetrable stupidity of featui'e, would have rendered the work- 
ings of their minds unintelligible to the most acute observer. 

Expectation was at its highest pitch. The clerk of the arraigns 
rose from his seat beneatli the judge, and said in a loud and 
sonorous voice, ^^Lodowic Grevile, hold up thy hand!'* — but he 
looked not — ^he moved not — he spoke not — " Lodowic Grevile, what 
say you, are you guilty, or not guilty?" — he answered not — 
^^ Lodowic Grevile, how wilt thou be tried .''" Every ear was open, 
€very eye in the court was anxiously gazing on him — ^but he re- 
turned no answer. ^* Prisoner," exclaimed the judge, *^ persist not 
in thy wilful silence, I have power, and I must execute it — thou 
canst not be ignorant, that I can punish thy refusal to plead, by 
torture."* The prisoner still maintained a sullen silence, and a long 
pause ensued, during which a conversation seemed to take place 
among the jurors. ** Lodowic Grevile," and the stern countenance 
of the judge evinced some feelings of pity, ^^ Lodowic Grevile, hear 

♦ This law, so long a disgrace to England, has not long been repealed. 
Formerly on a refusal to plead to an indictment, the prisoner was pressed 
by heavy weights till his obstinacy was overcome, and if he persisted, he 
was pressed to death. Many absurdities still disgrace our criminal code — 
and in our humble opinion, lawyers and statesmen might be better employed 
in revising it, than in raising up materials for revolution, and founding 

QUACK UNIVERSITIES. 
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ihy doom ! Tke jury^ assembled in tliis eourt, have consuHed, and 
have reported to me as their verdict, that thou art damb^ not from 
the visitation of €rOD^ but from thine own wilful obstinacy and con- 
tumacy. The sentence of the court is^ that the torture of the press 
be applied to thee, and to render the example more efficient, thy 
doom shall be carried into execution within the walls of thine own 
mansion !" " Enoug^h ! enou^ !*' exclaimed Lodowic Grevile, in a 
voice almost stifled with emotion — " Heaven in its mercy ^raat that 
in the hour of trial, my weak frame may not shrink from the torture, 
and I feel," he proudly continued, '' I feel new strength in the 
hope that my wife will not be branded as the widow of a felon, nor 
my fatherless babes deprived of the only inheritance which usurers 
and lawyers have left them." 

On the same evening, between the hours of eight and nine, a 
large cavalcade of horsemen, slowly winding up the ascent which 
leads to Mount Grevile, indicated the approach of the prisoner. 
The court-yard of the castle was already crowded by a multitude 
of anxious spectators, to whom the result of the judicial investiga- 
tion had been some hours made known. Many had been led 
thither by feelings of mere curiosity, or by that inexplicable predi- 
lection which nature has implanted in the minds of some — a fond- 
ness for scenes of human suffering and misfortune — ^but on the 
countenances of all assembled, whether by love, by hatred, or 
curiosity, there . were visible traces of anxiety and terror. All 
shuddered as they looked upon the dreadful preparations. A stage 
had been rudely and hastily constructed, and the spectators would 
discern, by the dull rays of a solitary torch, that it was fitted with 
manacles, evidently intended for the wrists and ancles of the 
victim. 

Few minutes had elapsed from the time their first approach was 
descried, before the mournful procession entered the court-yard. 
Those objects which the dim glimmering of a single torch had 
hitherto rendered barely discernible, were, now that a hundred 
blazed arouhd them, frightfully apparent. In the midst of a hundred 
men, each bearing a torch, and attired in steel breast-plates and 
skull-caps, rode Lodowic. He was meanly . clad — and as he sate 
bare-headed and heavily fettered, on a horse of sorry condition, his 
train presented a sad contrast to that splendid retinue of lords and* 

o 
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ladies, at the head of which, a few short years before, he had 
attended the splendid revels of the metgniiieent Leicester. No mch 
thought however crossed his brain— for, here, as is too frequently 
the case on similar occasions,' the sufferer was far more unconcerned 
than the spectators. He rejected with haughtiness the exhortations 
of the venerable clergyntan who rode by his side, and when at last 
the procession drew up, he rejected all assistance, and though hea* 
vily encumbered by his fetters, leaped, with a look of desperate 
pride, at once from his horse to the scaffold, on which his earthly 
Bttfierings were destined to terminate. Here the clergyman again 
renewed his pious entreaties, but his kindness was rejected with 
indifference and scorn. '^ I tell thee,*' said Grevile to him, '^ I 
have prayed to God — I have besought Him to dry up the fountain 
of my tears, and to harden my heart — to render my ears impervious 
to prayer — ^to'make my breast callous to feeling, and my body 
insensible to pain. Thou hast spoken to me of fear — Lodowic 
Grevile knows it not — otherwise when one little word would have 
SBLved him from a death so horrible as this, d(»t thou think he would 
not have uttered it ? Old man,'' and the tear which rolled down his 
flushed cheek belied his assumed hardihood — ^^ 1 have a wife and 
two babes — had I been convicted — or should the tortures I am 
about to undergo, wring from me a consent to plead — the name of 
Grevile will be degraded — and the slender remains of his inhe* 
ritance will be confiscated by the harpies of the law. I cannot — I 
dare not pray — ^pray for me — and now," said he, turning to the 
executioners, and his momentary feeling of humanity again subsided 
into haughtiness and pride — ^^ Caitiffs ! do your duty---my work in 
this world is ended." 

The fetters were struck from his limbs — and he was pinioned t« 
the platform with the manacles which were placed there for that 
purpose. A linen cloth was stretched over his face, and at a given 
signal an immense weight was placed upon his chest. He groaned 
deeply — and cried in a voice thick from suffocation and agony— 
•^My wife — my babes — ^but shame on this weakness — ^heap on! 
heap on ! — ^increase my torments two-fold — I will never speak again." 
But he did speak — ^not to implwe the Divine Grace — not to confess 
his crimes — but to blaspheme his Maker, and curse his fellow- 
creatures. As weight after weight was heaped upon his chest, his 
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cries and lifs imprecation^ redoubted, and' even the executioners> 
acomstomed aa they were to sights of horror and cries of misery, 
tamed away their eyes in dismay> and vainly endeavoured to clot^ 
their ears .against the screams of his exoruiciating agolky. These 
shrieks were succeeded by silence — so ,long« indeed^ that the 6peoti^ 
tors imagined that his misery was terminated by death ; but long 
and continued meanings indicated at onoe his existence and his 
SMse of pain — at last, even these subsided — he muttered a few 
sentences, of which the words ^' a God of mercy " were alone voc 
telligiUe — at the same time the crimson stream which stained the 
covering of his face, announced that his sufferings were ended. '^ * * 

At this moment a shriek was heard — ^loud, piercing, and terrible — 
the superstitious crowd shrank back in affright, for they thought 
that the enemy of mankind was come to claim the soul of his victim, 
lliat shriek proceeded from the widow of Lodowic Grevile. She 
rushed wildly through the crowd, and in spite of the efforts of 
the guards to prevent her, was in a few seconds by the side of her 
husband. She tore the covering from his face. The spectacle that 
prevented itself was hideous and disgusting. The veins of the 
forehead were distended to an nnnatural magnitude^— streams of 
black blood gushed' from his nose and ears — his tongue lay quivering 
upon his' yet warm cheek, and his entrails protruded trom his mouth. 
The stoutest-hearted averted their heads in ang^sh — ^but what sight 
however disgusting, what spectacle however horrible, can drive a 
devoted woman from the side of her husband? She kissed liis 
cheek in agony, and seemed in the frenzy of her sorrow to endea- 
vour to restore him .to life. She raised her eyes and hands to 
heaven in an attitude of supplication, and her lips itioved as if in 
the action of speaking'-^but utterance there was none — at last she 
wept — ^long and loud were her lameiftations, till she tell lifeless upon 
her husband's body. They were interred in the same grave. The 
monument which related the history of lier virtues, was silent on the 
subject of his orimes. 

The two^ rangers, the pariners of Grevile's guilt, eluded the pur- 
suit of justice. The lands of Milcote, which, on the death of the 
widow of Roger Webb, became the property of the crown, were 
by James the First restored to the two sons of Lodowic. They 
lived a life of religion and retirement, and looked with such horror 
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on the monument of their father's ambition — ^the fatal castle of 
Mount Grevile — ^that they never suffered it to be inhabited. During' 
the civil ivara which followed^ they evinced their grratitude to James 
by devoted loyalty to his unfortunate son^ and fell> while fighting at 
the side of their royal master, on the plains of Naseby, where a 
battle was fought, the result of which led to events which, for a 
while, expelled a gallant family from the throne of their ancestors^ 
and transferred the sceptre of England into the hands of a low-bred 
and insolent fanatic. 

J. P. P. C. 



THE HAPPY RETURN. 



A SONG. 



The wind blew hard, the sea ran high, 
Matilda saw the tempest nigh ; 
Her Henry o'er the sea must come, 
'' Hasten, my love 1 Oh, hasten home V* 

The thunder roared, the lightning flashed. 
Against the beach the wild waves dashed ; 
*' When will my dearest Henry come ? 
Hasten, my love ! Oh, hasten home !*' 

Far in the horizon's utmost verg^, 
A white speck mounted o'er the surge ; 
** Tib Henry's boat, the sail 1 see, 
Hasten, my love, across tiie sea!" 



Regardless of the tempest's roar. 
The light skiff reached the shelvy shore ; 
No more Matilda felt alarms. 
She rushed into her Henry's arms. 

GUY. 
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HIEROGLYPHICS. 



'' Give me what's pretty odd and new, 
AU HgUf-odd old things I leave to you,** 



I HAj> an uncle^ who was a collector — I do not mean of poor's rates 
and taxes, but a virtuoso— one of those gentlemen who give a great 
deal of money for a thing they know nothing about. It was not 
often he admitted me into Us ''sanctum sanctorum/' for I was 
deemed a reprobate^ and only because I <mce burst out into a 
laugh, when he was expatiating about a porridge-pot dug out of the 
ruins of Herculaneum, that appeared to me any thing but that which 
he took it for. This was an affront he did not speedily forget, and, 
consequently, my visits were always received in the parlour, where 
there was nothing to excite my risible muscles, unless 1 had a mind 
to laugh at myself, which, my uncle knew, was the last thing a man 
thinks of. However, calling upon him one fine summer morning, I 
found a new servant, (he had dismissed the old one, for daring to 
throw away some Egyptian sand, which, he thought, was meant for 
the floor of the kitchen,) who shewed the way to my uncle's library. 
The old gentleman stared, and seemed surprized to see me, but bade 
me be seated, and we conversed for some time on the ordinary topics 
of the day. As I was, cap in hand, about to take my leave, he 
requested my attention, for a few minutes, to some fine specimens of 
the Egyptian, which he had recently purchased, and pointing to a 
papyrus, daubed over with red figures of oiie handed men, croco- 
diles, and other reptiles, asked me, '' what was my opinion of it ?" 
1 answered, '* that it seemed to be good Egyptian all over, but to 
me it was as good as Greek, for I understood nought about it" 

The old mundungus pushed the cap off his aged eyebrows, for he 
was habited, after the fashion of Mat. Prior, in nighi cup mad 
morning goym, and exclaimed, " Ah ! how great is your loss. But, 
you may be thankful, Joe, in having such an uncle as I am ; another 
person would let you remain in utter darkness, a very Vandal, as 
you are, though I shall act otherwise." In truth, I wished to con- 
tinue in my blessed state of ignorance, and wanted to depart, but 
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uncle would not see my distress^ and led me up to the papyrus, wifh 
an air of triumphant satisfactioii. ^< You 8ee> Joe," he began, ^^ the 
Egyptians were very obscure writers, nor can we wonder at it, for 
they flourished in an age of darkness, that is the reason we find all 
their remains underground^ buried in oblivion, did we not bring 
them to light in '^ cseco tumuli,'' as some one observes. But, 
*' n'importe," I pride myself upon being as well versed in these 
affairs as Belzoni himself. I must give yon to understand, Joe^ 
that this appears to me, a series of easy monosyllabic exercises, 
doubtless intended for the instruction of their children. Now you 
see, Joe, by the crest ; that bird is a ceck, and those two next him, 
fi'om being black, I was willing to take for black birds, but upon a 
doser inspection, I am sure they are crows, as will a][^ar ; now 
Hiese two birds being placed in the szm, which is above the line, and 
consequently rising, represents the tnoming, becaose the sun always 
rises early, and, then put it together, the passage stands thus — 
^e cock crows in ifie mom, I indulged in immoderate laughter, 
which was near rising again, when my uncle asked, *^ Sir, does ho 
not do so T* " O yes, Sir," answered I, " though the author 
has gone a sad plodding roundabout way to express himself. But, 
pray, who is that old gentleman who leans upon a stick very like 
his own legs ? I suppose, he represents crabbed age to judge from 
his sour looks ?** ^* No, Joe, no, you are wrong, boy," said uncle, 
^ by his being an Egyptian, and using a b«nt stick, he certainly 
tttands for an Egyptian beau" (bow.) Heavens bless us! 1k)w I 
distorted my features with laughing. Uncle raged, stamped, swore, 
tore off his night cap, rent his morning gown, pulled down the beB 
rope, hurled his red slipper at the servant's head, and ordered him 
never to let me into his cabinet again. Alas ! he never did ; for 
the old gentleman died soott after this fracas; he died through 
vexation at overturning a Chinese vase, that, if we are to believe 
kim, was the punch bowl of Kein Fo, who died fighting for his 
country, and whose virtues are all recorded by his biographer, 
Twang^ Fongi, in good Chinese figures as ugly as their author. 
Thuft were my poor uncle's vase and heart so closely united Cks to be 
Woken by each other \ 

It was not long after the departure oS my nncle's spirit firom his 
lM»ven npou earth, his show room of orinkum erankunu^, that the 
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sale of the articles of veriii took place. I was present and exa- 
mined all the collection of nonsensical fal lals^ but> when the papyrus 
was offered by the auctioneer^ 1 had another laughs which my friend 
Tom Long, observing, wished to be acquainted with the source of 
my mirth. I tkeu related the anecdote. " And yet/' said Tom, 
** there are many hieroglyphics in our own language.*' I gave him 
a look of disbelief. *' Nai/" answered he, (shade of Johnson for- 
give me, could a horse say more,) ^* indeed, it is a fact ; I have a 
specimen by me^ you shall liear it.'* And here, Mr. Editor, it is ; 
though you will not understand the original, by threading the mean- 
ing, which I have placed in parentheses, you will find it a sensible 
letter enough ! 

My coat cost more than it ought (Dear), thing that I never pay 
(BiD.) — Catch at it (Bob.), has been drilling me with holes till I am 
almost gone (boring me almost to death). He imagines himself 
quite the rising of the waters (swell), in this conglobation of houses 
(town), which is a thing too heavy for any one (insupportable). If 
you could half fall down here (trip), I would put my best leg out 
to glue you (hurry to join you), for, I think, catch at it (Bob.) ought 
to be made bacon of (cured), since he has brought to bed (conceived), 
so much of liimself. 

This will doubtless confuse you, for it cannot be well pointed out 
in the parentheses, and I therefore give you tlie translation^ I may 
call it, of the Bnglish Hieroglyphics. 

My dear Bill. — Bob. has been boring me almost to death. He 
imagines himself quite the swell of this town, which is insupport- 
able. If you could trip over here, 1 would hurry to join you, for, I 
think Bob ought to be cured, since he has conceived so much of 
himself. 

Such is the intended meaning of the above letter^ and 1 know 
not what to laugh at most, the folly of the man in throwing away 
his time in dictating such trash, or of the English language that 
bears such distant, yet apposite^ reflections. 

P. T. 
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THE NORV^'OOD GYPSIES. 



. ' " Parvum et ridiculum fovtasse, videatur quod dicturus sum ; dicam 
tamen vel ideo iit rideatur/' — Qcint. de Orat. Dialog. 

'^ I'd rather choose that I should die 
Than my predictions prove a lie. — iSwift. 



For the last sixty-nine years, I have always, on the Ist of Ja- 
nuary, been greeted with the well-meant salutation, '^ a happy 
new year !" A murrain confound such happiness ! I say. Every 
new year brings with it an accumulation of miseries. That bane of 
human happiness, improvement, is striking at the root of every thing 
venerable, decent, or imposing. We are fast becoming a moral 
people. England is no longer '' merry England," our May-games, 
our merry meetings, our wakes, fairs, and festivals, have given way 
to ffible societies, mechanic's institutions, and saving banks — 
mountebanks and morrice-dancers have the fear of the tread-mill 
before their eyes, and even " Mr. Merriman," with all his stock of 
ready-made witticisms, has elongated his laughing face into a purita- 
nical grin, and leaving his '^ quirks, quips, and quiddits," has be- 
taken himself to some useful and honest employment — sad times ! 
So much for low life, the higher orders have equally degenerated, 

" A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind." 

They have taken the brute creation under their special protection, 
and have legislated for calves and donkeys, while the brave defen- 
ders of our country are lashed without feeling or mercy. ITie 
brutes themselves evidently feel their superior happiness, and the 
words, '* nemo me impune lacessit," may be clearly distinguished in 
the bray of every ass within the bills of mortality. ' " Ta prute 
peastials," as Dougal calls them, are grateful. The ass has lent 
them his wit, the sheep has imparted her courage, and so boundless 
has been the gratification of the homed cattle, that they have be- 
stowed their frontal ornaments on their protectors, without discre- 
tion or discrimination. We have degenerated in every thing , one 
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may now walk over Hooiudow Heath or Finchlcy Common without 
fear of highwaymen ; and the traveller may Journey from Temple 
Bar to the Land^s End^ and be stopped by nothing but turnpike*, 
*' Othello's occupation's gone." Where are the ** Gentlemen of the 
Road V* where now be the Macheath*B and Nimming Ned's of the 
bye-gone ages? No travellers are murdered at Bagshot; no 
gibbet swings in graceful grandeur at the foot of Shooter's Hill. 
The accomplished cavalier who handed the ladies with an air of 
gallantry from their carriage^ that he might plunder their husbands 
without a shock to their tender nerves^ has vanished from the face of 
the earth ; even foot-pads are becoming *' rarae aves," and if honesty 
keeps pace with morality, robbery will be considered as the mere oiT- 
spring of some old woman's brain, and murder as 

*' That stuff that dreams are made of" 



But I have not yet given rent to my bitterest complaint. Aft 
EXECUTION, formerly the most delightful, as well as most striking of 
spectacles, has become a mere legal ceremony, calculated to excite 
no other emotions than terror and pity. It was not so in the days 
of my youth. In those halcyon times, the night previous to the 
execution, was spent in jollification with the worthy Ordinary ; it 
being wisely considered, that the few remaining hours of a waning 
life should be devoted to pleasure. When the morning arrived, 
there was not, as now, a short time from life to eternity ; but the 
hero of the day was -marched in triumph along streets crowded with 
multitudes of emulative admirers. No Roman consul ever looked 
from his triumphal car with a prouder glance of satisfied ambition, 
than did the denizens of Newgate, from their more humble, but 
equaUy attractive vehicle, I remember one, and a noble fellow he 
was, he was condemned for the trifling crime of robbing and mur- 
dering a wealthy citizen, on Muswell HilL How bold was his 
demeanour, how undaunted was his .eye ! He was dressed as 
though he was about to wed a warmer bride than the ^' the hairibee." 
A handsome periwig flowed in graceful curls over his well turned 
shoulders, and reposed in becoming folds upon a scarlet coat, deco- 
rated with enormous gilt buttons. From beneath this peeped, 
like the petals of a damask rose^ a flaming yellow shag waistcoat ; 
bright buckskin breeches, fastened at the knee with sixteen parti* 
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coloured ribands^ silk stockings, and channel-pumps, ornamented 
with highly embossed buckles, completed his costume. . I have 
been particular in my description of his dress. Conquerors 
love to hear the history of their exploits ; poets and painters doat 
on the offspring of their pencils and their pens. Dr. Southey, 
and Miss Landon quote their own verses. — Poor feUow ! I made 

his breeches . In his left hand^ he held a bouquet of roses, 

and with his right made graceful obeisance to the ladies who 
gazed at him from their windows. I accompanied the procession 
to Tyburn. With what an air did he stand beneath the fatal 
beam ! his courage never deserted him ; he kicked the hangman 
from the cart, and gave the last signal with his own muslin kerchief. 
The cart moved sadly from beneath him — an excellent method, far 
preferable to the cruel custom at present in vogue, for it served to 
prolong the life of the criminal, and give him an idea of death 
while yet in the midst of life. Poor fellow, lie had other sins to 
laswer for besides robbery and murder ; be never paid me for biff 
breeches. 

And the Norwood gypsies! — Shame on an improving age! 
Their gi-een huts are levelled with the earth, and " the hare hag 
kindled on their hearth-stones." Primitive^ patriarchal race ! they 
delighted not in the guards of attire, nor in fancy of appai-el ; but 
in negligence of dress, vied even with apostolical simplicity. 
Their wishes and tlieir wants were few, nor were their gains great, 

^fiiKpov fiev i^airovvTay tov trfiiKpov ^€ti 
Meter i^ipovra Kai toB^ dapKovy* 

Money was no object to them. They knew not the value of riches. 
They knew no law but the law of Nature^ and had no other incen- 
iivefli to action than the dictates of their own inclination, 'iliey 
were a truly pastoral people, a sort of Scythian Nomades — their 
castle was the forest, their bower the greenwood-tree. But mark 

* This quotation and the Latin motto were supplied by my nephew -j he 
is a sharp lad, and notwithstanding my prejudices against innovations, I 
shall send him to the New University in Gower Street. — He found it, he 
tells me, in Anacreon, a Hebrew poet of unquestionable morality, who lived 
in the time of Mos«s. — I am a plain, blunt, rudely-educated man myself. 
ait4 as fur Hebrew poetry, it is all Greek to mc. 
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flie malice and stapidity of human nature -, even these people could 
not escape '^ back-wounding calumny." If a hedge was broken 
down — if a sheep was missing — if an inroad was made on the hen*- 
roost^ who but '^the gypsies" were the perpetrators of these out- 
rages. The speckle-backed hen^ the best breeder in the yard> 
layed no eggs> a gypsy-woman had been seen on the premises. 
The red cow gave but twq pints of milk — no wonder — ** the 
gypsies*' were encamped just below the meadow gate. Calumny 
did not stop here ; John, the ploughman^ came late to his work^ 
(the idle jascal had been spending his wages at the ale-house), the 
fault was laid at the door of a black-eyed ^Egyptian^ the daughter 
of Tom, the tinker. These calumnies were the otbpring of 
querulous old age — ^growling is the prescriptive right of the aged ; 
but with the young and single-hearted, the case was far different. 
The .^Egyptians possessed in no slight degree, the art of divination, 
the huge volume of futurity was laid open to them, and all ranks 
flocked to their greenwood bower, to take a glance at its mystic 
pages. The sturdy labourers and the black-eyed lasses of the 
neighbouring villages, deposited their mites with trembling anxiety, 
and ventured a timid question as to the fidelity of their respective 
sweethearts. Nor was this all, dames and squires of high deg^ree 
scrupled not at times to consult the mysterious volume of fate. To 
do the wandering tribes justice, they rardy failed in their predic- 
tions. 1 remember several instances in which their prophecies 
q^peared abnost miraculous. I may as well record them. 

Mary Gibbins, a cherry-cheeked, laughing-eyed, little rogue of a 
dairy*maid, tired of a state of single blessedness, went to consult 
as to the probable period of her marriage — the response of the 
Pythoness was, 

*' The flower that grows on the thorny tree. 
Where wantonly roves the busy bee. 
Shall dearest to Mary's bosom be." 

PfN>r Mary went away dissatisfied ; she asked for a husband, and 
ttey gave her a riddle. Mark the sequel. On her return liome- 
wards she net John Rose, one of the tightest lads that ever turned 
a furrow, CMT ate beans aiHl b^icon. M^ry fixed her eyes on the 
ground, and bit the corner uf her apron. John stared at Mary and 
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i>layed with the tie of his neckcloth. Marj looked like a wicked 
little hoyden^ John looked like a fool. In six weeks they were 
married. 

John Nooseni; the poacher^ went to have his fortune told, llie 
answer was, 

^^ A happy man thou soon shalt be. 
From tipstaff, gaoler, and keeper free." 

This prophecy was partly verified. Noosem W€us transported tor 
sheep-stealing. 

These are a few of the innumerable instances of their miraculous 
skill in divination. Envy is never wanting in terms of abuse. The 
Sir Oretcle of a neighbouring quarter-sessions called their predictions 
fraud and imposture, and their simple mode of life vagrancy and 
dishonesty. Alas ! the ban of power was upon them ! They were 
whipped, fettered, and imprisoned, but so strong was the predi- 
lection they entertained for their sylvan retreats, that in spite of the 
terrors of the stocks, the strong arm of the law, and the exertions 
of an unpcad magistracy, (another humbug of an improving age,) 
many years elapsed ere they were thoroughly driven into exile. 
Indeed, I am told that a few disconsolate creatures still hover, like 
unquiet spirits, about the scenes of their former greatness; but 
these are no more to be compared to the pafent horde, than is that 
attenuated bag of skin and bone; the '^ Living Skeleton *' to be put 
in competition with the flesh and blood carcase of ^' Barclay and 
Perkins's drayman. '' My readers must pardon my prolixity — I 
love to dwell upon the ruins of departed greatness. As my nephew 
says, 

" Omne vetus sanctum." 

I could dilate for ever on the suiferings and persecutions of these 
injured and interesting people — ^but I have a sacred duty to per- 
form. I, even I, Simon Swansdown, tailor and breeches-maker, 
will vindicate their memory, and show a discerning public, that 
the knowledge of prophecy that I gained among these people in my 
youth, has not been forgotten amid the cares of business, nor been 
diminished by the infirmities of old age ; but, as my nephew says, 
"rtvenons a nos mau4oti8,** 
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The truth of the matter is, that Marmadu^e MEaav, Esq.- the 
respected and respectable editor of this still more respectable 
periodical^ requested me to lend him my valuable assistance* 
*' I would/' I told him^ '' attempt something new — I would 
soar in the literary hemisphere to a height unknown to modem 
writers^ enter on a new ffight, and astonish an admiring world. 
Sir/' I continued^ '* I will prophesy." I was almost tempted to 
knock Mr. Marmaduke down in return for his horse-laugh. In tiiat 
case 1 should have lost a customer^ and the settlement of my bill 
would have been more uncertain than ever. '* Mr. Marmaduke 
Merry/* said I^ raising my voice^ '^ Mr. Marmaduke Merry ! old 
age is not to be scoffed at — I. possess^ at least, the scissors and 
thread which were the attributes of the * Parcce ' of old, and I feel 
the prophetic spirit rich within me !" This rebuff, delivered, as it 
was, in that dignified and distant manner, which, Mrs. Swansdowa 
says, is peculiar to me, at once silenced my impertinent debtor, 
and left me master of the field. To work ihen^-^^'fervei opH$^^* as 
my nephew says. 

Away with appeals to the present, and promises for the 
future — they are, like politics, a stale jest, the ** crambe repeiUa,** 
and ** toiQours perdrix" of all periodical writers. It is at that season 
that naughty editors make promises of amendment — good ones vow 
to become better — excellent ones vow to be superlative. AU this 
(my readers will see I can cast a joke against myself) is too trades- 
manlike — it smells of the shop — ^it reminds one of the tailor sending 
in his biU, returning thanks for past favours, soliciting future 
patronage, and containing — screwed up in one comer of the sheet, 
like the point at the end of an epig^ram, a request for *^ prmnpt 
payment," with the salvo, "when convenient." But^n/Zowa/" — 
'^this way, ladies and gentlemen, and you shall see — what you 
shair see !" 

I was t)bserving that all these promises were dead stock — the 

trick is found out, like Hunt's patriotism — exploded like the 

steam-boat — quite stale, like Martinis blacking, or his namesake's 
humanity. 

" Nought, saith the Preacher, underneath the sun 
Is new:*' 

Be it so, we'll endeavour, at least, to be original. Odes to pity — 
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Sonneis to the Mocm — quatraius to eye-bix>ws — Lines to Ellen — 
Elegies on Cats — and. Fugitive Poems, (so called from ihe.Jhfing 
hap which llie poetess Sappho took into the sea,) are as old as 
Periodical Literature, which may be traced as far back as that 
bUnd old ballad-singer. Homer, who visited certain parts of Greece 
at stated periods, and travelled from place to place with his com" 
positionsy just as our reviews and maga2ines are carried from tows 
to town by the stage coaches. '^ £a passant," if Romeo had lived 
in this age of improvement, morality, and philanthropy, would he 
not have been sent to the treadmill, under the vagrant act, . as a 
rogue and a vagabond? — ^N. B. Sam (my nephew) says that he 
shall propose the foregoing as a question for discussion to the mem» 
bers of the *^ Philomathic Institution,'' who spout in a chapel 
situated in Burton Street, Burton Crescent It is a very respectabk 
society, for its Patron is the Duke of Sussex, and its President — ' 
« God save the mark !" is— W. Bengo CoUyer, D- D. F. R. S. 

Before Mr. Merry applied to me, I intended to write for the 
** Philomathic Journal," (for the orators publish a journal,) a treatise 
on the extensive subject propounded by Thomas Aquinas — ^^de 
omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis," but upon mature deliberation I 
gave up the idea, since the Old Lady*s — 1 beg pardon — the '^ C&en*- 
tleman's Magazine " forms one every month. As I said before — 
ril be prophetic — and leaving to contemptible — I mean cimterapo- 
rary writers, the dull routine of pledges and promises, comnume 
with Robert Nixon and Pastorini, fly on a broomstick after 
Mother Shipton — as Sam says, 

" Per Hquidum cethere 
Vates !" 

eclipse the Norwood gypsies themselves, and the world shall say 
of me, 

" This was the noblest prophet of them all !" 

I could here enter into a discussion upon the nature, property^ 
and tendency of prophecy, but I am not yet prepared to present my 
readers with a specimen of my critical and analytical powers, suffice 
it to say, I have followed a rather unusual method — for as my 
nephew tells me, 

"Non usitati nee tenui feror 
Penna!" 
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And now to my prohpecies — hni as modem soothsayers generally 
indulge a little in the ^* Ercles Vein " and 

'' Bombast circumstance 
Horribly stuiFed with epithets of war !" 

1 will follow the example of a celebrated, but infamous political 
writer, and if my predictions be not verified, will submit to be 
broiled on a gridiron for the edification and instruction of future 
prophets. I assume great merit to myself for the manner and 
method of my forebodings. I neither consult the heavens for my 
information, nor mystify my readers with hieroglyphics, to be in- 
terpreted, at the year's end, according to my own sovereign will 
and pleasure. I ought to have been apprentice to an almanack- 
maker. I should have made a shining character. My unlucky 
stars made me a tailor. The world has lost an astrologer, and I 
have lost — an opportunity. No matter. 

1. No fewer than ninety-nine fires will take place during the 
present year in the metropolis — ^ninety of which will occur precisely 
one week before quarter-day. Property to an immense amount, 
Gbnsisting of money, plate, jewels, and furniture will be irretrievably 
lost, and the calamity, in nine cases out of ten, will be attributed 
to the carelessness of a maid-servant, and the snuff of a candle. 

% Several people will bathe and be drowned. This will operate 
as an awful caution, and will give rise, in many, to tiie sage deter- 
mination of — ^not venturing into the water till they can swim. 

3* Two or three persons will perish in attempting to s/ioo^ London- 
Bridge — ^many special puns will be perpetrated as to the unsports- 
maii-like impropriety of letting fly at starlings sitting: and the 
accidents will be remembered with horror till — a similar one occurs, 

4. Several banks will stop payment — many people will, in con- 
sequence, be totally ruined, and their friends will advise them to — 
invest the remainder of their property in the public funds, and retire 
to the country upon their incomes. 

5. A meeting will be held to devise measures for the succour and 
relief of those amiable Christians and patriots, the Greeks. Many 
eloquent speeches will be made, well larded with the mention of 
Marathon, Salamis, and Thcnnopylfle; and the discussion will 
terminate in — a '^ grand public dinner." 
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6. Some splendid spectacks will be produced at the Theatres 
Royal — they will be generally abused and decried^ and the public 
will enter into a con^iracy to— fill the houses every night. 

7. Some works of an indecent or impious tendency will be pub- 
lished. Lord Eldon, in order to suppress them^ will — license every 
low publisher to pirate them. 

8. Some young ladies^ who have ''music in their souls/* will 
cross the Tweed for the sole purpose of — hearing the '' Harmonious 
Blacksmiib !*' 

9. One hundred entirely new periodicals will starts each prefer- 
ing superior claims to public patronage. At the expiration of 
three montlis the whole will be quietly inumed in the '' Tomb of all 
the Capulets." 

10. Mr. Colburn (removed to New Burlington Street) will publish 
several ''works of interest and importance/' which will cut a great 
figure in the small type of the Morning Chronicle. 

11. Actions for crim. con.> suicides^ seductions, murders, man- 
slaughters, births, bankruptcies, divorces, deaths, and marriages are 
mere matters of course, and so multifarious, as to be altogether out 
of the scope of " prophetic ken." I may however venture to pre- 
dict that tiiere will be occasion, more than once, for a display of 
Counsellor Phillips's Hibernian flowers of rhetoric, and that Messrs. 
Andrews, Alley, and Adolphus will not disturb the court with 
squabbling more than — five times in a term — ^T%at Newmarket, 
Fishmonger's Hall, and the Fives-Court will bring some half-dozen to 
the necessity of blowing out their brains — that at least three 
assassinations of horrible atrocity will take place, and — but I 
might go on in this manner for ever — so, with one more prediction, 
1 will conclude. 

12. The pages of the " Literary Lqunoer " 

"Si 
Numina Iseva sinunt, auditque vocatus Apollo *' 

will abound in articles of wit, pathos, humour, and ability, which 
will be read with feelings of interest and pleasure, if indeed they 
are — read at all — more especially those compositions which are dis- 
tinguished by the signature of 

Rhedycina, 12 Jan, 1826. J. P. P. C. 
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THE DRAMA. 

ACTORS OF THE PAST AND PEESENT DAY. 



** They think n» merit equal to the ftut** 



It is a peculiar privilege of elderly gentlemen to deprecate every 
thing pertaining to the present state of the drama ; and to refer 
you to their oum times for the period when acting was in its per* 
fectioD. In every drawing-room we meet with these sagacious 
individuals, uid the attentive auditor in a theaire is frequently inter* 
rupted by their critical exclamations. 

A few evenings since, an aged gentleman was my companion in 
a box at Drury Lane, whose able criticisms on performers of the 
old school evidently shewed him to be possessed of considerable 
literary talent ; yet he was one of those so strongly prepossessed in 
favour of the past, that I was inclined to pity the failing of a man 
who depreciated the present, though so very capable of doing 
justice to both. He was enthusiastic in his praise of Garrick, and 
dwelt for a long time on that performer's wonderiul delineation of 
Macbeth. The scene with his wife after the murder, my informant 
described as a '^ paralysing effort of human genius !" The only 
actors who could in the least compete with Garrick, were (he said) 
Barry and Henderson ; the former of whom excelled him in Romeo 
and Othello, and the latter in Shylock. 

Kemble he described as a cold and monotonous declaimer, a fine 
reader of plays, but a bad actor of them. On my referring hin^ to 

H 
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Dr. Williams's (Antony Pasquin) opinion of Kemble,"^ he exclaimed^ 
" Prejudice, my dear sir, mere prejudice. You have a g^eat 
opinion too of Kean ; I never in my life saw a greater compound 
of negligence, absurdity, and folly." ^' But, sir, the Richard of 

Kean " " Is a bubble, sir, to the delineation of tfce part 

by Garrkk. There was more mind in any one scene of his, than 
in the whole play as given by Kean. Kean, sir, I consider merely 
capable of being the hero of your melo-dramas ; he is the soul of 
such things; there he is indeed great; I may say, wonderful ; but 
as the representative of. Shakspeare, and the successor of David 
Garrick ! the supposition is a libel on the British stage." 

Of our comic actors, he described Munden as a mere grimacier 
and vile mannerist, atfd Liston as the veriest buffoon ever allowed 
to tread the stage. On my inquiring that, as the dramatic talent of 
our time was so very insignificant, why he still visited the theatres, 
my aged friend replied, " To hear your vocalists, I am willing to 
admit that on this point we are equalled, perhaps surpassed. Your 
Braham is a musical prodigy ; and Sinclair, but for his affectation, 
would be very great. Then Miss Stephens is one of tlie most 
delightful syrens I ever heard; her ballad-singing is superior to 
Billington's ; it is more natural, and she has infinitely more pathos 
than her great predecessor. Then again, your Paton, how exquisite 
are her bravuras. I will go farther, there is no female I have ever 
listened to with more fixed attention, than your Miss M. Tree, her 
vocal powers though they do not astonish you, yet have a far 
greater charm, forcibly speaking to the human heart. Insensible, 
indeed, to every domestic feeling must be that man who could 
refuse his unqualified approbation to the sweet warblings of this 
child of song ; but she has left us i^ — " « How greatly," re- 
joined I, *' is that man to be envied, who could succeed in obtaining 
possession of such excellence." *^ You are right, sir, you are 
right ; I wish not to be considered a dotard. Time, that universal 

* '* We knew the late Mr. Garrick as a man, and are among the most en- 
thusiastic of his admirers as an actor ; yet.we must in candour confess, that 
we never beheld that histrionic prodigy in all his professional laminousness, 
with a more unmingled delight than we felt on beholding Mr. Kemble's 
personification of the stern Coriolanus. "—i>r. Williams* Critique on Cori- 
ohmua. 
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leveller, has sapped up all the fiery passions of my youth, but there 

was a period " and he was interrupted by shouts of laughter 

from all parts of the house — Liston had said something /tmiiy. My 

companion smiled, and turning to me, said, ''This is what you 

modems term vdt; never was word more misapplied. And are 

the inestimable productions of a Wycherly, a Steele, a Congreve, 

or a Farquhar, to give place to such dramas as the one we are now 

witnessing the performance of? In my time, authors wrote for« 

and actors played to, the sensible portion of the audience; now 

they only seem to court the approbation of the upper gallery ; any 

tiling to raise a laugh, no matter how preposterous. It would be 

difficult to trace this depratity to its proper source ; but I will not 

libel the taste of the town so far as to suppose it insensible to the 

merits of the legitimate drama." The curtain at length dropped, 

and 1 reluctantly parted with my communicative ft'iend of the old 
school. 

One of his arg^uments, I must confess, I considered unan- 
swerable, namely, the great falling off in our comic writers. His 
opinion, that actors of the present day are not equal to those of the 
past, I take to be mere prejudice. Can any one for a moment sup- 
pose, that even Garrick could have represented Brutus, Hamlet, or 
Coriolanus, with more natural fire than our Kemble ! or that Barry 
could have given more effect to Romeo than that imparted to it by 
its present personator ;- and where shall we look for the actor who 
ever equalled the Othello of Kean; or the lago and Pierre of 
Young? 

Horace Templeton. 



THE SWEETEST FLOWER. 

In my parterre 

Three flowrets bloom, 

That fill the air 

With sweet perfume. 
Then tell me, tell me which may be, 
The sweetest flow'r of all the three ? 

El2 
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The pink> the rose. 

And lily vie, / 

To meet applause 

From ev'ry eye ; 
But one alone can touch the heart. 
And joy to evVy sense impart. 

The pink is like / 

A sister's love^ 

That ne'er can strike, .j 

Or passion move ; 
And oh ! the lily's hues are such. 
They're' sullied by the slightest touch. 

Of all the flow'rs 

That breathe perfume. 
Let this be ours — — 
The rose's bloom — 
I choose the flower that seems to be 
By far the sweetest of the three. 

Carlo. 



BASSOMPIER^E. 

[Concluded.] 



During the king's indisposition, Bassompierre and two other noble- 
men sat up with him alternately. And several of the princesses, as 
was usual, coming to visit his majesty, among whom were the 
Duchess d'Angouleme and her niece, he conversed with the latter, 
telling her he would love* her as his daughter, and that she should 
remain at the Louvre during the year of her husband's attendance, 
as first gentleman of the chamber ; and that he wished her to tell 
him frankly if the intended match was agreeable to her : for that he 
could break the engagement and even unite her to his "^ nephew if 

* Henry the Second, Prince of Cond^, was not strictly speaking nephew 
to the king, but son to his first cousin, Henry the First, Prince of X3ond6, 
and grandson to his uncle Louis the First, Prince of Cond6. 
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she li^pproved of it. She replied^ that as Bassompierre was her 
father's choice, she should think herself very happy with him. ** He 
afterwards owned to me,*' says Bassompierre, ** that this answer 
made him resolve to break my marriage, fearing she would love 
me too well if I married her.*' The king passed a sleepless night 
after this conversation, for ^^ love and the gout," says our author 
gravely, '* keep those whom they attack v^ry much awake. He 
sent for me," continues Bassompierre, " the next morning by a* 
page ; and when I went to him, he demanded why I had not attend- 
ed him the preceding night. I replied, it was the Duke de Gra- 
mont's night, and the next woidd be mine. He told me that he had 
never closed his eyes, and that he had often though of me. Then, 
making me kneel upon a cushion by his bed side, continued to say 
that he had thought of me, and of providing a match for me. I who 
had not the slightest suspicion of what he was going to add, replied, 
that if it had not been for the indisposition of the constable that 
would already have been accomplished. '* No," said he, *' I was 
thinking of uniting you to Mademoiselle d*Aumale, and by means of 
this marriage to renew in your person the Dutchy d'Aumale." I 
asked him if he meant to give me two wives. He then replied with 
a deep sigh, '* Bassompierre, I will speak to you as a friend. I am 
not only in love, but madly in love with Mademoiselle de Mont- 
morency. If you marry her and she loves you, I shall hate you. 
iShould she love me you will hate me. It is better that our friendship 
should not be broken by the union, for I have a sincere regard for 
you. I am resolved to marry her to my nephew the Prince de 
Gond6, and keep her in my family. This will be the comfort and 
amusement of old age, to which I am fast approaching. I shall give 
to my nephew, who is young and loves the pleasures of the chase 
much better than female society, a hundred thousand francs a-^year 
to amuse himself with, and I will not expect any other favour from 
her than her affection, without pretending to any thing more." As 
he was saying this to me, I considered that if I should refuse to give 
up my pursuit it would be a useless imprudence, since he was all^ 
powerful. I therefore resolved to yield to him with a good grace, 
and said, " Sire, I have always desired one thing, which has hap- 
pened when T least expected it, which was that I might be able, by 
some signal proof, to demonstrate to your majesty the ardent affec- 
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tion I bear you, and the sincerity of my attachment. Gertaiidy 
there cannot be a greater than to renounce without grief and r^^t> 
an alliance so illustrious^ and with so perfect a lady, and one so 
ardently beloved by me^ since by this frank resignation I can in some 
measure gratify your majesty. Yes, Sire, I desist for ever from my 
pursuit, and wish this new attachment may yield you as m«ch joy 
as the loss of it would cause me sorrow if respect for your majesty 
did not prevent my feeling it." The king then embraced me, asd 
wept, and assured me that he would make my fortune, that T was 
very dear to him, and he would remember my generosity and friend* 
j^ip. Upon the arrival of th^ princesses and lords, I arose, and aa 
he had called me again and said tome that he wished to unite me to 
his cousin. Mademoiselle d'Aumale, I told him that he had the 
power to break my engagement, but not to marry me elsewhere, 
which he should never do ; and with this our conversation eiided/' 
Bassompierre related this Iscene to the Duke d'Epemon ; but being 
encouraged by him to think that the king's behaviour proceeded firom 
a whim, which would soon pass away, he resolved to keep the affair 
secret. Indeed it appears, that notwithstanding the beauty, grace> 
and other perfections of his fair mistress, he did not at first feel her 
loss so deeply as he ought to have done."^ Perhaps he was not 
immediately aware how much he loved her ; but an accidental meet' 
ing with her aroused those feelings which had probably been para- 
lyzed by surprize and disappointment. ^' As we played in the evear 
ing with the king," Bassompierre relates, '^ Madame d'Angouleme 
entered with her niece. He conversed with her for a considerable 
time, while I looked at the niece, who was ignorant of the circum- 
stance that had occurred, which I could not persuade myself was 
destined to end so unfortunately. After having spoken to the aunt 
he had a long conversation with the niece> then having again 
engaged the aunt as Mademmselle de Montmorency retired, and as 
I was gazing at her, she made a sign to me with a melaneholy air, 

* Pecbaps it was not any real raisfortune to Mademoiselle Montmorency, 
that she was prevented from being the wife of Bassompierre^ for although 
his person and manners were agreeable and elegant, his genius seems to 
haye been principally suited to the petty cabals of a court, and his morals 
were those of a good-natured libertine. These circumstances, however, do 
not excuse Henry. 
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to eSLpress^ as I imagined^ what the king had been saying to her. 
Tills simple action pierced my heart, and was so afflictiDg to me 
that not being able to continue the game^ I feigned indisposition and 
retired. The attendants brought me my cloak and hat, the money 
I had left loose upon the table^ and finding the carnage of the Duke 
d*£pemon in waitings I got into it and told the coachman to drive 
me to my own home. I there found my valet de chambre, with 
whom I went to my own room> forbidding him to say to any one 
that I was there. I remained there two days, tormenting myself 
like a demoniac^ without sleeping, drinking, or eaiting." The 
French bloody however, which flowed in the veins of the afflicted 
Bassompierre, seems to have prevailed over his grief ; for when his 
valet, who feared he would lose his senses, mentioned his situation 
to the Marquis de Praslin, that nobleman saved him from utter 
despair by carrying him to court ; where every one was surprised to 
see him in two days time g^wn so thin, so pale, and so much 
changed as to be hardly known. A few days after, when the Prince 
de Cond^ went to make proposals of marriage to Mademoiselle de 
Montmorency, he was so inconsiderate as to ask Bassompierre to go 
with him, which oiFer was respectfully declined ; and subsequently, 
when he was betrothed to his mistress he again invited him to ac- 
company him, and here the conduct of Henry appears totally un- 
feeling, 1 might almost say malignant. But I will give it in Bas- 
sompierre*s own words.^ '' The king, who saw him speaking to me, 
asked me what he had said, " That, Sire," replied I, " which I shall 
never do." — " What is that ?*' said he, " That I should accompany 
him to his betrothing. Is he not old enough to go alone ? I can 
assure you if he has no other companion than myself, he will be very 
badly attended.'* The king said he insisted upon my going, t 
most humbly besought him not to command roe, for that I would not 
do it ; that his majesty ought to content himself with my having 
yielded up my inclinations at the first hint of his desires and wishes, 
without seeking to force me to be led in triumph, after having torn 
from me my intended bride and all my happiness. The king, who 
was the best of men, said, ^^ I see Bassompierre that you are angry ; 

* Here, as I have done in olher places, I leave out many little circum- 
stantial detafils which are very tiresome. 
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liui I am assured you will not fail to go, when you have considered^ 
that it is my nephew^ the first prince of the bloody who has himself 
requested it of you/' Upon this he left me, and took Messrs. de^ 
Praslin and de Termes apart^ and commanded them to dine with me 
and persuade me to go, since it was necessary for the fulfilment of 
my duty, and for the sake of propriety, to which, after many re- 
monstrances 1 consented. — The betrothing took place in the gallery 
of the Louvre, and the king, mischievously leaning on me, held me 
opposite to the prince and Mademoiselle de Montmorency during 
the ceremony.'' Whether ft'om the agitation of his mind, from mor- 
tified pride, or merely from natural causes, Bassompierre was seized, 
two days after receiving this cruel insult, with a tertian ague, and 
his disorder being increased by fighting a duel and attending an 
entertainment at court, when the state of his health did not permit 
such exertions, it was some time before he recovered. The nuptials 
subsequently took place at Chantilly. Every one at all conversant 
with French history knows the unfortunate consequences of this 
union. The Prince de Conde, alarmed by the attentions of the king 
to his bride, fied with her to Flanders to the Archduke Albert, who 
after some hesitation received them, and refused to deliver them up, 
when required by Henry. Father Daniel, in his History of France, 
has proved from letters in the library of the Abbe d'Etrees, that the 
infatuated monarch sent the Marquis de Cocuvres secretly to Brussels 
to bring back the princess, and that the design failed merely be- 
cause Henry having discovered his intentions to the queen, she im- 
mediately dispatched a courier to the Marquis Spinola, by whom 
the princess was accommodated with apartments in the palace* 
Henry soon after decided upon hostilities with the House of Austria, 
and although the dispute respecting the succession to the Duchy of 
Cloves was the ostensible reason for war, and Sully in his Memoirs 
positively denies it was at all connected with any circumstance 
relative to the Princess de Conde, yet, in a note by the editor to one 
of the editions of that work is the following anecdote, quoted from 
*^ Memoires pour servoir a I'Histgtre de France," makes it probable 
love, as well as policy and ambition, might have had some share in the 
determination of the monarch. The nuncio being closely pressed 
by the king, who asked him what they thought at Rome and in Italy, 
of the war which he was going to undertake, replied that those best 
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intbrmed upon the subject were of opinion that the principal cause 
of his military preparations was the Princess de Cond6> whom he 
wished to recover^ upon which the kin^^much ag^itated and enrag^ed, 
said with a dreadful oath^ " I will most assuredly recover her, I will 
have her. No one shall prevent me, not even God*s lieutenant upon 
earth/' And although the editor observes that these words should 
not prevent us from" treating the report as a calumny, I think it is 
impossible for uiy unprejudiced reader to be entirely of his opinion ; 
but whatever were Henry's real motives, it is certain he made great 
warlike preparations, and it was his intention in a few days to have 
raised the royal banner and have marched into Flanders, when the 
unhappy monarch fell a victim to the dagger of the infuriated 
Ravillac. 

This little ** romance of real life " will afford a useful lesson to 
those who suffer their passions to gain an ascendancy over the foros 
of reason and the principles of morality and religion. Many who 
read this will expatiate upon the injustice of kings and the evils 
of an arbitrary government, and gratify their malignity against 
the great and powerful, under pretence of a love of justice and 
liberty. But in reality the moral applies to subjects as well as 
kings, to republicans as well as royalists. There is not any man so 
obscure, or so humble, who has not some being dependant upon him, 
may suffer by his cruelty or benefit by his kindness. Domestic 
tyranny, an evil which the legislature cannot reach, has extinguished 
the flame of many a generous spirit and broken many a feeling 
heart. The man who is a slave to his passions is incapable of real 
friendship, or steady attachment to \m family and connexions, how- 
ever amiable his natural disposition may be. How calamitous then 
will be the result when the love of pleasure and a bad disposition 
are united. It should be the endeavour of every one to obtain a 
command over himself without which it is impossible to persevere 
in the straight path of duty, or conduce to the happiness of others, or 
his own. M. 
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A FRAGMENT. 

The sky was beauteous — and I sat and mused, 

High on the pinnacle of a lofty rock^ 

Upon the world and my transgressions — 

Full gloriously shone the setting son^ 

Imparting its bright rays to all around^ 

And every cloud that floated near its orb 

Was tinged witb corresponding splendour — Quick 

A small dark cloud shot upward from the horizon^ ' 

Spreading its baneful influence as it shaped 

Its course amid the azure vault of heaven. 

And chasing back the brightness of the eve. 

And soon the sky^ but late so radiant. 

Was darkened o'er with black and lowering mists 

That seemed surcharged with rain — 1 turned and fled— 

For, to my guilty conscience, it appeared 

As if the wrath of an offended God 

Pursued and would overwhelm me ! 

Refuge I took — and was I thought secure — 

But now the heavens no longer could contain 

The unnatural weight with which tkey were oppressed. 

And poured the expected rain in torrents down — 

The forked lightning played along the sky. 

And deep-mouthed thunder rolled incessant on — 

Sudden, a crash — so loud, so terrible 

That all the city felt the electric shock — 

The lofty steeple tottering to its base, 

Plunged itself headlong on the weakened roof. 

Burying the chapel in one heap of ruin 

Leaving me fearful, though unharmed, exposed 

To all the fury of the elements. — 

Full wretched now did I retrace my steps 

From that same sacred pile, which, formerly, 

I never entered save in mockery. 
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But iiow^ when danger threatened^ vilely I 
Had sought in fear a refuge from the storm. 

Not long could I expect to be secure 
Uncovered 'mid conflicting elements^ 
And scarcely had I turned^ when^ suddenly 
Another crash ! the thunderbolt was there ! 
Mass followed mass in one chaotic din, 
Huriing themselves in quick succession on 
Till, bounding past the limits of tlie rest, 
A ponderous fragment struck me to the earth. 



Upon a downy couch reclined I lay. 

And Morpheus, scared, prepared his wings for flight 

As I awoke, refreshed by balmy sleep. 

A smile (Oh ! what a heavenly countenance 

Was lighted by that smile — an angel light 

Shed lustre on the dimple of a cheek 

That crimsoned with the blush of modesty) 

Played on the face of one who stood beside me, 

(Of joy it seemed) at this returning sign 

Of animation. — For it was to her 

That I now owed my preservation. 

And as she had been the guardian of my life. 

So she became the mistress of my soul. 

Who that has loved — that e'er has felt like me 
The pleasurable pangs of that sweet passion — 
Knowing himself an object of aifection 
To her whom he adored, would not confess 
It was to him a bKss more excellent 
Than to obtain possession of a world \ 
Oh ! woman, lovely woman ! but for thee 
What were creation but a dreary blank ! 
What man, but savages ! rude and uncouth 
Their nature ; fierce and pitiless in war \ 
Uncivilized and treacherous in peace. 
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But thou> creation's pride ! canst soften down 

The sternest heart and melt its obduracy. 

As the rough iron heated by the fire 

Is by the skill of the artificer 

Changed to the shape that most may pleasure him ; 

So does the gentle beam of woman's eye 

Soften the heart and mould it as it wills. 



Draco. 



* %■ 



IMITATION OF HORACE, B. II. Ode 14. 



£heu ! fagaces^ &c. 



Life ebbs so fast we scarcely glow 
With manly warmth ere forc'd to go. 
The weak and strong alike must yield. 
When death in person takes the field ; 
None can avoid the gen'ral doom. 
Nor Virtue's self prolong our bloom. 
Pluto, my 6iend^ was never known 
To drop a tear^ or heave a groan^ 
Though round his seat the spirits sigh 
To bless with earth their glazed eye ; 
Declare the numVous ties they have, 
A father — mother — ^moum'd their grave : 
Parents with look and gesture wild. 
Plead for their starving, orphan child. 
For mercy ceaselessly implore. 
But, once within, they stir no more. 
In vain, when breathes the trump of war. 
Or roaring billows lash the shore. 
The coward wretch, afraid to roam. 
Sits by a cosy fire at home ; 
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In vain, if drizzling rain appears^ 
His grreai«oat's button'd to the ears. 
When sounds the rattling in your throat, 
Move to CocytuSy call a boat, 
Then, if you pay the fellow well> 
Be sure he'll row you safe — to hell. 
Soon you shall leave your house, and land. 
Your graceful wife, and high command. 
And of the trees you lov'd to rear. 
Cypress alone shall graee your bier. 
New guests will fill the alent court. 
Tap the brown ale, and crusted port. 
Thy heir will g^ive his pleasures scope, 
And vie in splendour with the pope. 

T. B. 



MISERIES OF A TEMPLAR. 



*' Quantum matatus." 
** Oh ! woe is me — Ichabod, Ichabod, glory is departed from thy house. 



n 



Having, after vast research found a fme Latin mottp, and a free 
translation of it, the said motto being by Job, or some other eminent 
divine, I shall proceed without delay to give the reader some little 
information of and concerning myself. I am then, in the first place, 
one of the Honourable Society of the Middle Temple — a sounding 
title truly — but one, as will hereafter appear, that confers little 
honour on those who belong to it. Malgr^ my own inclinations I 
am become one of this society aforesaid — not by any will, pleasure, 
or desire of my own, but by the sole authority of a crabbed and 
avaricious old man, yclept '' PapcL*^ As to myself, I have at all 
times manifested an utter contempt of all learning and industry, and 
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a genius suited to the most polite education^ and accomplishments ; 
but now^ horrid to relate^ I am suffering both in figure and reputa- 
tion in the worid^ insomuch that^ notwithstanding, I have for the 
space of the last three years^ with the utmost caution^ avoided the 
least application to appearance of business, and studied all the 
modes and gallantries of the fashionable ivorld^ to my very great 
and extraordinary expence in hair-dressing^ Lid-gloves^ cards^ coaches, 
operas, and masquerades, and all manner of evtravagancies — not to 
mention physic, servants' fees, &c. — yet I find to my inexpressible 
mortification and sorrow of heart, that it is impossible for me to get 
over the imputation and prejudice of a profession, and that 1 must 
always continue to be treated as a '^ lawyer " upon all occasions and 
in all places, except in the courts of justice, and the Temple afore- 
said. Now, that the weight of this grievance may appear in its 
true light, I will here lay before my readers a few of the inconve- 
niences arising from the same. 

The first is, that, after I have, by the manners aforesaid, purchased 
and acquired a very large acquaintance, yet cannot I continue the 
same without submitting to the vilest indignities, and allowing the 
greatest disparities between myself and the before-mentioned ac- 
quaintance; insomuch that Sir William will never admit 

of my having the least taste in dress, although 1 have for many 
months past used his tailor, and the most I can ever get from him in 
praise of my coat is, *^ that it will do very well for me." Moreover, 
I am supposed, on account of my profession, to be altogether out of 
the reach of sentiment, and therefore no better than a Goth or 
Hottentot. It was but a few days ago, when I was visiting in the 
house of a gentleman who is blessed with a daughter, with her 
head. '' chuck full " of sentiment and blue stockingism, that I execu- 
ted the following brilliant manoeuvre, which, nevertheless, did not 

A few days after my arrival, it came to my ears from some '' d — d 
good-natured friend" or other, that Miss — had written a letter 
to one of her female correspondents, declaring what a dungeon her 
home was become, and that there was no society or conversation, 
nothing but a bore of an attorney from some outiandish place in 
London. This reiieetion put me on the " qtn vive** and I deter- 
mined to make a digression in the lady's favour, which I executed 
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in tlie following manner. I rocie the next morning before breakfast 
and peacocked it up and down the garden in front of her window. 
Somehow or other she did not look out, so I retreated to the break- 
fast parlour^ rummaged the book>case and took out the Sorrows of 
Werter, opened it^ and began reading something about pistols and a 
pint of port. Wlien she came into the room^ I welcomed her with 
so ruefully long a face> and the book still open, that she thought I 
was ill ; asked, if I had taken any thing that disagreed with me, 
should they send for the doctor, &c. &c. When I told them the 
real facts of the case, how much I was affected by the book in my 
hand, they both burst into a laugh, and I, very much diooncerted, 
wished them in tKe course of the morning, ^* Good bye,** and re- 
turned to the Temple, 

In addition tp the inconveniencies already mentioned, I durst not 
speak of any amour, intrigue, or so much as the dress of any per- 
son of quality, though very well versed in all those things, in tlie 
presence of Augustus Dashwood, although I am heir to a consi- 
derable estate, and ^he is but the second son of a gentleman about 
qourt. And, although Angus. Dash, with many of my fashionable 
friends, is in the habit of coming frequently to my chambers, and 
being there entertained with claret and burgundy, yet none of them 
will ever use any kinder term than that they are come to ^^ soak'* 
with me about the Temple for variety ; and whenever I walk with 
them westward they will have the ^^ lawyer" in the middle lest he 
should lose himself. 

Secondly, although I have, ever since my abode in the Temple, 
been very careful to avoid the use of the word " chambers," 
" laundress/' &c. which might smell of the society, yet when I 
bought a variety of things, for which 1 had no occasion, of a pretty 
milliner in Pall Mall, and desired her to bring them herself to my 
rooms in the Temple, she very pertly replied that what 1 had pur- 
chased should be delivered to the Porter at the Lodge. 

But thirdly, and finally, I am totally undone and ruined in being 
utterly excluded from the least hope of favour from the ladies of 
better figure, merely from my unfortunate situation. In proof of 
this, I am ready to make oath that within these last three years, 
above two thousand women, maids, widows, and wives have received 
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favourable impTessions of my shape, dress^ manners^ and fig^ure:, 
and looked a full apprabation of the same^ until all my hopes were 
successively blasted, and all their kindness converted into disgust, 
by the mere sound of the word lawyer, which word^ I verily do 
believe to be of the cabalistical sort, and to have an effect the very 
reverse of those of old, so famous for creating love and esteem. 

It boots not that I have read Tremaine and Granby, and the 
whole of Scott^ that I pla^r concertos on the flute and violin, that I 
have seen Weber, and know Hook> Bishop, and all the nobs of the 
day> and that I have got all the Irish melodies by hearty and sing 
them mdifferenily ii;«//-^stiU that word, that damning word '' lawyer" 
destroys all my charms, and I become but a finrovelinfif worm on the 
earth. One Jght when I was singing-wheri was singing for the 
amusement of the company-^that melody of Moored beginning 
somewhat ihus^ 

I'd weep the friends that leave me. 
If thy smiles had left me too, 

a lady sitting near me^ and who knew me of old, asked, loud enough 
for every body to hear, ^^ what I was about,*' and being answered, 
that I was singing an Irish melody^ she immediately said^ *^ La ! 
I thought^ from the young man*s voice and gestures^ it had been a 
Newgate pastoral.'* An ill suppressed titter ran though the room 
at her malicious remark, and I fain got through it as quietly as I 
could. I have now, after following fashionables for three years^ 
determined to reform, or rather alter my course of life ; and, I in- 
tend, in my next lucubrations, if the present be approved, to open 
to my readers the histories and recollections associated with some of 
the taverns and spots about town«^ 



* A particular friend of ours^ a ^ suckiiig barrister/' enthusiastically 
fond of his profession, and indignant at the slightest attack upon it, threatens, 
in our next number, to write a severe philippic against * P *, and pledges 
himself to prove that the Templars are invariably and universally favourites 
of the fair sex. — I, P. P. C. 
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THE LAWYER AND THE STRANGER 

I • LATELY sang the Pope and Paradise, 
But now the subject of my verse I change. 

Loving at times to fall, at times to rise. 

And o*er all subjects uncontroul'd to range ; 

Smiling at all as do the truly wise. 

Who reconcile themselves to what seems strange. 

To laughter-loving sages I am partial. 

Whose practice is commended too by Martial : 

Ride si sapis ! if you're wise, let laughter 
Be life's concomitant, and you'll enjoy it ; 

Though sadness and repentance should come after 
Your heartfelt mirth, attempting to destroy it ; 

Let Fortune aim at you her deadly shaft, her 
Shaft never shall disturb your bosom's quiet 

Composure — Horace's words, if you're wise, you 

Will follow : temperans amara risu. 

My subject this day moves in humbler sphere ; 

For themes of panegyric often vary : 
(As weather-cocks in gales autumnal veer). 

He was not prelate, pope, or secretary. 
Nor saint, which I may haply make appear. 

Nor could he boast to be the Virgin Mary : 
What was he ? tell us quickly, sir, and burn ye, * 
He was (Lord help us) he was an attomey.f 

Passing one day before a barber's shop, 

(The name was on the door, 'twas Arthur Reece,) 

• Nor could he boast to be, &c. 

Ej^erai iivtufor i(n\, Horn, iL E. 
t Then what was his failing ? come, tell it, and burn ye — 

He was, could he help it ? a special attorney. 

Gold smith* s Retaliation. 

1 
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He wistfully was longing for a drop 
Of soft Macassar oil> or Polar grease ; 

When suddenly the barber bade him stop. 
And showing him a seven-shilling piece> 

Asked, '* Is it good ?" He answer'd, *' Certainly ;" 

And, handing four pence, pocketed the fee. 

He only wanted the mens conscia recti. 

The upright peace of mind, that laughs our frail 

Humanity to scorn, on whose effect I 
Above descanted, never known to fail ; 

For he an honest man would by the neck tie 
Whene'er he could — he had some butts of ale. 

Of foreign wines too he had sev'ral puncheons. 

And wanted nothing but a clearer conscience. 

An utter stranger, was he eke to mercy. 
Relinquishing the most divinest '^ pleasure. 

Humanity may taste ; nor could he e'er see 
To lawful prosecutions, -j- bound, or measure ; 

And all his friends too, at the least reverse, he 
Deprived of hope, the suff 'rers only treasure. 

No word of truth his tongue could ever utter. 

And mischief was his daily bread and butter. 

When Innocence and Virtue were a prey 
To wily ruffians, he rejoiced his fill ; 

As when a us'rer call'd on him one day ; 
And said, '' A fellow lives on Craven hill, 

*' Whom I have trusted, but he cannot pay ; 
'* Here's his acceptance, look, the paltry bill 

'^ Has been returned, and his eiFects consist 

*^ But of his wife, his children, and his nest. 

* The most divinest. 

Maximd liberalissima. Cic. Epis. ad Att» 

IjmKKop oKytltaUf Eurip, Hipp, 

Most highest. 
t Persecution or prosecution ? Printer's DeviVs query. 
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I needs must own^ his breaking does not hap at all 

To injure me, for I've obtained already 
An interest of cent, per cent, o' th' capital, 
Viliich, actuated by unfounded dread, he 
Has paid, but I intend to have a rap at all 
Such beggars, who imagine that the ready 
'' Cash is not worth more than a legal interest— >• 
" I beg you'll put in force — not merely ^fw/-^arrest, 

" Of justice let the rascal stand in awe !" 
Thus spoke the usurer, replete with guile. 

To him, th' expounder of distorted law. 
Then ' grinned he horrible a ghastly smile,* 

And sped these words irom out his filthy jaw ; 
From Tyburn turnpike 'tis, I think, a mile ; 
This very night the money I'll for you get, 

*' And, if there's none, let him prepare for Newgate." 

The day was far advanced, the hour was late ; 
On Holborn hill he took a cabriolet, 

To drive him up as far as Tyburn gate. 

And jogging, jolting, onward he would say : 
Don't, my good fellow, drive at such a rate ; 

How cursed rough the stones are all the way ! 
I only wish to God, the devil had 'em. 
Who won't adopt thy wise designs, McAdam !" 






if 
« 






Having dismounted, 'twas not long before he 
Met with a person, wrapt in cloak and cape. 

Who gruffly asked him, '' Why in such a hurry ?" 
Th* attorney answer'd, with a bow and scrape : 
Business obliges me to hasten, for I 

Am after game, that eas'ly may escape ;" 

Within himself he thought : ^' 'Twill answer my end 

'^ Tho' he be rude, if he becomes my client." 

*^ Ah ! then I guess your present occupation 
'^ Is, as we call it, cynegesianthropy ; 

I 2 
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rhis^ let me add^ is no insinuation^ 

'^ Or hint, that you're addicted to misanthropy. 

For, I must own, my choicest recreation 

" Is, notwithstanding my supreme philanthropy. 

To see a sever'd head, or loaded gallows. 

Or any other murder custom hallows. 






The silly public, like a gentle she-lamb. 

Sits patiently, by lawyers to be sheared, 
Who say : Mai jttstUia, ruat ccdrnn ! * 

Let what is right be done, and nought be feared. 
'^ If there be joys in justice, we shall feel 'em, 
'' Who to her dictates firmly have adhered. 
" Doing what's just by law, why should we reck witty 
" Wags, who pretend that law h's to do with equity ?'* 

Thus more against the just and justice rallied he 
Than would become my moral pen to trace ; 

But on a sudden, stopping, sighed : '* Ah ! well-a-day ! 
'* I cannot walk at this tremendous pace." 
What," asked the lawyer, ^'is the gout your malady ?'' 
'^ No !" answer'd he, and gloom o'erspread his face. 
No ! if you'll listen, I'll explain the reason. 
Why walking is with me quite out of season. 
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^^ Though people used to talk of pain and torment 
^^ In heD, I can't believe their stupid head is 't all 

'* Able to comprehend what they said or meant ; — 
^^ And as I think not that thmi dreadest all 

^^ The torments bigots say in hell lie dormant, 

*^ I'll show thee what's the matter with my pedestal." 

He folded back his cloak and stood confest. 

With cloven*feet, the archfoe of the blest. 



* On salt bien que le ciel ne tombe pas. 

Voltaire* s Notes on Le Cid, 
Hor. Carm. 8. 3. 7. 
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Thus acted satan^ briefly having spoken^ 
And smiled a smile ^ sardonic and satanical ; 

The lawyer knew by this infernal token 

His master^ and within himself said ; *^ Can I call 

'^ On Him, whose statutes I so oft have broken ? 
<' I am unworthy ! yet, on Him full many call. 
Who have, I trow, no greater title God to see 
Than any resurrection-scoffing Sadducee.'* 
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He muttered prayers of the Church of Ei^land, 
After thus having communed with himself, 

fiut satan pounced upon him in a twinkle, and 
Showed they would not avail the silly elf: 

He seized him by the -collar, and with single hand, 
Would have dismissed him to the realms of hell, 'f 

He had not thought it best as yet to spare him ; 

So onward dragged him, chanting : '^ Miserarttm V 

But 'midst his cries, he was considering. 
How best he might escape the devil's claws, 

Which seemed, at first sight, not an easy thing. 
Even to him acquainted with our laws. 

Which oft in desp*rate cases succour bring ; 
When for rejoicing he found ample cause ; 

He saw a brutal carter beat his horse. 

And ev'ry blow was followed by a curse. 

^' The devil take thee for a lazy beggar !" 

He cursed. Then, ^' Go, receive the sacrifice, 

" That's offer 'd ui\to you !" exclaims with eager 
Haste, our attorney, but the sprite replies : 
No ! rve more mercy than my son, McGregor, 
'^ Who plays with mortals as a cat with mice : 
To Poyais he entices witli a vengeance 

" All, who desire to starve, or feed the Indians. 

* And smiled a smile. 
Service servitutem. Cic. 
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^* I only take what's offer'd willingly, 

<^ And set up many signals which all men shun^ 
If they've but ears to hear, and eyes to see ; 
And surely it was not that man's intention 
To give his horse, his only horse, to me : 
*^ Besides, another reason I can mention 
For my refusal : 'cause I love not coarse flesh. 
Jockeys and Arabs only live on horse-flesh." 



h 
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Then, thought the lawyer, looking on hia own shins : 

^' Am / the devil,, or is he ? 'tis certain 
'^ He has, at least, what men/ be called a conscience, 

*' Is he perhaps a second Gal way Martin? 
*^ Or else, not satisfied with bestial luncheons, 

*' He seeks for dinner with a human heart in 
'^ Lacedeemonian soup, and roasted soles ^ 
^' Caught with a bait, and then pulled o'er the coals." 

Thus meditating they approached a nurse. 

Whose squalling babe had made her lose all patience, 
" Deuce take the child!" (for women never curse), 

She cried, when lo ! the deuce was near, by great chance. 
But if before he would not touch the horse. 

Much less he cared for female imprecations > 
^' The child is not yet fit for such a place 
^^ As ours, besides, she means not what she says." 

So spoke the worthy devil, and then passed her. 

But he had not proceeded many more 
Yards, when the lawyer said : '^ Here my good master, 

" Here is the game I told you of before !" 
So saying he moved on a little faster. 

And smote with thund'ring fist an humble door ; 
This op'ed a man, with famine in his eyes. 
Whose gait was weakness, and whose language «ighs. 

* Roasted soles. Query ^ souls ? 

Printer^s Devil, 
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O for the pencil of Hogarth^ or Shakspeare's 

Muse^ to pourtray this wretched man's appearance ! 

O for the necromantic spell^ that makes tears 
Now shed^ be recollected many a year hence ! 

And^ O for all the magic pow'r that wakes fears. 
And makes ah unsubstantial shadow fear 'hance ! 

O ! had I these, and more than these, than aU^ 

My means of drawing him were still too small. 

Shirt he had none, his vest and coat were tattered. 

And broken spiiit lurked in ev'ry feature ; 
His parched-up lips were such as never flattered 

The wanton^tyrant's momentary creature, 
Altho' deceitful words no doubt he had heard. 

His nature proud, no woe could ever teach her 
Dissimulation, and his haggard visage. 
Was more impaired by sorrow than by his age. 

He bowed low, asking, " Gentlemen, your will ?'* 
The lawyer answered : ** Pay the lawful debt 

*' You have incurred, dishonour not your bill !" 
" God knows, alas ! I cannot pay you yet," 

Replied the wretch, ^' have mercy on me still, 
" And in a week your claims shall all be miet." 

Then said the lawyer : *' All these tricks are stale, 

'^ You'll pay the money, or you'll go to jail." 

Ere he had finished, lo ! the wife and children 
Of him, whose fortune all the honest may shun. 

Like htmted rabbits in an open field, ran 
Around the two, with many a supplication. 

And tears, and sobs, and shrieks, that might bewildV an 
Ear unaccustomed to such obsecration ; 

But fiend and lawyer smiled at one another. 

To see tlie poor things kick up such a pother. 

Then on the debtor's brow fix'd dark despair, 
His straining eye-balls seemed to gasp for sight. 
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His lips for breathy his hands for pow'r to tear 

The veil^ that cover*d him with gloomy night ; 
But sudden recollecting who, and when, and wJiere, 

' He said, ^* The pow'r is yours, if not the right, 
*' I'll follow you, sir, since you take'isuch great pains, 
*^ To ruin the distressed for six and eight-pence. 






You but rejoice when we have cause to grieve, 
O may the devil pick your cursed bones !" 
Quoth satan to his agent : *^ No reprieve 

Can you expect, who laugh when mis*ry groans. 
This offering wilh pleasure I receive, 
'' This oifering for many a crime atones ; 
I hunger for a rogue, and this man does call 
Me in good earnest, hating thee, old rascal V' 
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Within the lawyer's hair his claws he twined. 

And into atoms all his body blew : 
But with the blackened soul, swift as the wind. 

The fiend thro' the astounded chimney flew. 
Leaving the foul sulphureous stench behind. 

By which we erst the chief of darkness knew 
For ev'ry nostril, which inhaled that smell. 
Was fuUy satisfied it came from heU."^ 

Carlo. 



THE SELECTION. 

In a certain vision 1 received a mirror from the hands of a dying 
sage, whose last moments chance, or rather my protecting genius, 
had enabled me to cheer, and who bequeathed me this gift as the 
most valuable testimony of his gratitude. '^ Take this," were his 

* ^A0c7ov 68/EA^s iTfeO/iia, Hipp, Eurip, 

tenues successit iu auras 

Mansit odor : possis scire fuisse. 

Dean. Ovid, Fasli. 
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words to me^ '^ and when prejudice tempts you to trust to the first 
uncertain impression, when the gilding of art envelopes a base ma- 
terial, and causes by its glitter the rude workmanship to appear 
polished and perfected, fail not to cast your eyes upon this glass, 
vdiich reflects the truth alone, divested of those colours with which 
deceit, pride, and the false reasoning of the world ever seek to gloss 
it over. — Above all,*' added he, " when the syren influence of female 
beauty, and female attractions, sow the seeds of love in your heart, 
before your senses .are bewildered by external glitter, recollect that 
this will open to you tiie recesses of the soul of her you adore, and 
display the undisguised motives of her actions. Yet I must caution 
you against using it on every slight occasion, and inquiring too deep- 
ly into the causes which actuate mankind ; this, alas ! has driven me 
from society, and is the bane of many who have not the courage to 
leave it. By scrutinizing with too nice an eye, I discovered how 
few of our motives are devoid of selfishness, and how little the v^ice 
of firienddiip is attended to amid clashing interests and jarring senti- 
ments. The destruction of my peace has been the price of my 
severity — ^be warned by my advice, and shun with equal caution 
each extreme.*' Having thus spoken, he expired, and a blaze of 
splendour encircled me, so intensely bright, that I was unable to 
distinguish any object around me that might inform me of my 
situation. 

My eyes became at last accustomed to the dazzling light, and 
charmed with the prospect, 1 ascended a bank to gain a greater 
extent of view; I luxuriated in the pleasure it occasioned me, half 
unconscious that any thing could surpass it. Soon, however, the 
agitation I felt convinced me that my admiration was capable of 
rising to a much higher pitch, when a band of maidens, radiant as 
the Pleiades, advanced from a neighbouring valley, while the sun 
grew brighter in their smiles, and the flowers emitted a more ex- 
quisite odour. No one appeared fairer than her companion, they 
were all as sisters, but there was no eldest, no youngest. They 
diflered alone in the dress which each had adopted as suitable to 
that life she most preferred, or in which she thought she appeared to 
the greatest advantage. It seemed my task to select from these — 
hard task indeed ! where all seem equal, to select the best — and, but 
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. for my friendly g^lassi chance would have decided^ where reason and 
jud^ent should be the only guides. 

While my eyes were yet rivetted on this blooming group> one of 
them separating a little iirom the rest^ advanced towards me. Attired in 
the sylvan robe of a huntress^ a dart held gracefully in her hand of 
ivory^ she bounded with the light step of the gazelle before my en- 
raptured eyes^ the lustre of her complexion heightened by the chace 
in which she had just been successful. Wishing to appreciate still 
more justly the beauties I had discovered^ I raised the Glass of 
Truth — the illusion vanished in a moment — in the folds of a light 
scarf which appeared carelessly thrown over her person^ I perceived 
that art had not been spared^ and that effect had been studied instead 
of the simple rules of nature. The javelin appeared to be that of 
Satire> for it was pointed by Wit and dipped in venom by Malice ; 
while neither the broken-hearted nor the friendless were exempt 
from its deadly influence. 

Displeased at the reflection of having been the dupe of appear- 
ances^ J turned from her^ and no longer beheld the light and aerial 
votaress of Diana^ but a tall and finely proportioned figure^ the 
image of Grecian majesty softened by the graces of the Persian : I 
gazed on her with astonishment^ and her large dark eye grew 
brighter as she perceived my admiration. In the fullest expectation 
of finding her as replete with the graces of the mind as of the per- 
son, I turned my eye towards my mirror — to learn again how widely 
we may err from the mark in judging from appearances. Pride 
was now seen supporting her steps, and adding an insulting air of 
superiority to her demeanour, while love of flattery gleamed in her 
eyes and animated her glances, and cold inconstancy sat upon her 
lips of crimson, surrounded by haughty smiles, the oflspring of adu- 
lation. Unable longer to contain myself, I turned on her a look 
of contempt — she shrank from my gaze, and vanished into air. 

The soft coerolean eyes of her successor now claimed my attention ; 
her figure was small and feminine, her flaxen hair falling in neg- 
lected ringlets over her rosy neck and polished shoulders. I cast an 
unwilling eye upon my monitor, fearful of discovering this lovely 
vision imperi'ect as the others — ^nor was I mistaken. Folly held her 
court beneath the canopy of her silken eye-lashes, ignorance directed 
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her words, and caprice inspired her deyions footsteps — ^perceiving 
that I no longer noticed her charms, she passed on with a look of 
surprise blended with unmeaning indifference. The next maiden 
slowly advanced with caution and distrust in her manner — her dull, 
dark hair was tied back with a sad-coloured fillet, betraying a fore- 
head well-formed indeed, but prematurely wrinkled ; her eyes 
wandered round in search of some object of contemplation, which 
alone imparted to them a momentary brightness. Her complexion 
had faded in consuming the " midnight oil," and gloom had settled 
over her countenance, which the sombre blue of a mantle that en- 
Teloped her person contributed to heighten. My glass showed me 
the image of virtues which pedantry concealed, and which arrogance 
and pride were fast hastening entirely to eradicate ; on me she cast 
a frozen glance, and, seeing me unmoved, slowly continued her soli- 
tary course. 

Tired and disappointed, I now moved from the spot on which I 
had been standing, and walked slowly forward with my eyes bent 
upon the ground, determining never again to place myself in a situa- 
tion where every thing appeared beautiful only to deceive. Curiosity 
however, before I had proceeded far, induced me to raise them, 
when I beheld near the path I was pursuing, an elegant maiden 
who delayed for a moment my intentions ; she was of a graceful 
height and prepossessing figure ; a smile of kindness was spread 
over her fascinating countenance ; ' modesty restrained her feet, 
and conscious dignity preserved the equality of her steps over tlie 
roughness of her path. My mirror, which I now looked into with 
despondency, increased the number of her virtues without showing 
me a single fault ; still distrust had obtained such influence over me, 
that I was about to proceed on my route when the closing words of 
the sage presented themselves io my recollection — I no longer hesi- 
tated, but flying to her side, presented her with a ring, the destined 
prize of her whom I judged to approach the nearest to perfection. 

G. 
February y 1826. 
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THE KNIGHT, 

OR CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 

One day as a knight retam'd from a tilt. 
With his sabre so bright and its golden hilt. 

And his helm deck'd with feathers so gay ; 
His valet he met at a sturdy pace. 
Who carelessly look'd in his master *s face ; 
And when he was question'd of whither he hied. 
With nod and a whistle he coolly replied, 

" To seek a new master I'm making my way. 
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The knight apprehensive and struck with surprise. 
With a twirl of his whisker impatiently cries, 

^' Why seek a new master, I prithee man tell ?" 
Your little black dog," quoth the valet, *' 's no more" — 
*^ How so," says the knight, for the thing vex'd him sore, 
" Why, in truth. Sir, your high mettled courser so fleet 
Being startled, first trod him flat under his feet. 

And then plumped souse into a well." 

Now wrath was the knight for his dog and his horse. 
And he swore he would thresh without any remorse 

The man that had startled his courser so fair. 
^' O cease," quoth the valet, ^^ your menacing airs ; 
'Twas yonr son that fell out of the two pair of stairs ! 
And madam, your lady, at sight of his death 
Fell back in her chair and resigned her sweet breath 

With a very profound and becoming despair." 

" O villain !" exclaim'd the disconsolate knight, 
" Wou'dst leave my atiairs in this terrible plight. 

And to seek a new master be hasting away ?" 
" Lord, Sir," quoth the valet, " the maid with a light 
Fell asleep as she watch'd by the corpses at night. 
So the castle so charming and evVy thing round 
Being burnt with the furniture fldt to the ground — 

There was no more occasion you see, for my stay." 

F. W. C. 
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SKETCHES. 

THE MANIAC. 

Mark his eye, wildly gazing, his care-stricken form 
As summer's bright flower borne down by the storm. 
List his soul-piercing cry, watch the motionless fear. 
As standing all sadly o'er Evelyn's bier. 
He pours forth his sorrows alone. 

In stillness he leans o'er the brink of her tomb. 
When he knows his lost fair one now seeks her last home. 
Yet no halcyon silence is his, but a drear, 
A cold, heavy darkness, not yielding a tear — 
But bursting the soul with despair. 

The sad office perform'd, amid winter's chill snow. 
All wildly he hastes to the mountain's stem brow. 
In anguish he sinks on its cold rugged steeps. 
And in death's sainted calmness his fell sorrow sleeps 
While his soul joins his Evelyn's above. 

H.W.A. 

THE FAREWELL. 

Adieu to the scenes where in childhood I sported. 

Adieu — to the calm stilly grove ; 
Adieu — ^to the joys 1 in infancy courted. 

Adieu — ^to the village I love. 

Farewell to the smiles, which in tenderness greeting, 
Bless'd the moments which sweetly roll'd on,- - 

Farewell — to the hours which in gaiety fleeting 
Brought joys which are vanished and gone. 

Once more I look back with anxiety, weeping. 

And dread thee, thou sad parting day. 
But I will not, although 'mid the wild waters sleeping. 

Forget my lov'd friends far away. 
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'Mid the tumults of war^ 'mid the fell storms of ocean 

I'll remember my dear native isle^ 
And mem'ry will draw^, 'mid my breast's wild commotion^ 

When I think of my parents — a smile. 

And still as the stars in their courses revolving^ 

All brightly in time will return. 
Thus I by hope's balm ev'ry sorrow absolving^ 

Again to my yfflage shaU tun.. 

And tho' this be denied, when I see the sun shining 
Which sheds the same beams o'er my home — 

I will think upon this without grief or repining. 
Bless my village, and sink to my tomb. 

ExiLis. 

LINES ON EVENING. 

,1 LOVE to stroll the woodland slopes along, 
At eve's still hour to list the shepherd's song. 
To hear the babbling rill o'er pebbly bed 
Its murmurs mild o'er nature's stillness shed. 
As flows its crystal stream, and rippling near, 
Fann'd by soft gales it falls upon the ear — 
I love to listen to the rustic peal 
Of village bells, as on they gently steal, 
WTiile now upon the floating breeze they swell, 
Now sink, now rise, and tales of gladness tell. 
Perhaps this day some blushing bride was given 
To love's fond arms, the choicest boon of heav'n ; 
Or some lov'd exile, in his native clime 
Now joys to hear the merry village chime. 
I love to watch the glow-worm's mystic light ' 
Move slowly onwards 'mid the shades of night ; 
The rustic's lowly hut has charms for me. 
Where dwells Content in sweet simplicity ; 
There by the pale moon's transitory ray 
The woodman, wearied with the lengthened day, . 
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Now takes his frugal meal^ while o'er his knee 
Climbs the sweet pledge of love and constancy. 
While glittering in the half-illumined west. 
Eve's beauteous star marks well the hour of rest. 
As down the vale it throws its gentle beam 
Sparkling amid the murky twilight gleam. 
I love to watch the pale moon's tow 'ring pride. 
Rising above yon darksome mountain side. 
While passing clouds her silvery orb enshroud. 
Lost in the embraces of the wandering cloud. 
To see her now her wonted form resume. 
Like virtue bursting from misfortune's gloom. 

Now evening's softness yields to slumbering night. 

While 'mid the heav'ns in nature's grandeur bright, 

ITie twinkling stars invite the ravish'd eye. 

To mark the mighty wonders of the sky ; 

Hush'd is the voice of revelry and mirth. 

As sinks the light of day from all the earth, 

Not e'en the murmuring bell in moss-grown tow'r 

Disturbs the silent solitary hour. 

Nature herself seems hush'd in sleep's sweet balm. 

And not one sound is heard to break the midnight calm. 

RusTicus. 
rd, February, 1826. 



MEDITATIONS AT EVENING. 



'' Like Isaac, with mind applied 
To serious thought, at eventide.'' 

COWPER. 



How genius is scorned and how virtue is spumed, 
(Thought I, as I wandered in serious mood) 
By murder and rapine, while laurels are earned, 
Tlie wise are neglected the virtuous withstood. 
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Oh pity^ that wisdom should ever have flown 

To regions^ where mortals so turbulent are ! 

But as I could not mend them^ I left them alone 

To finish that night my half wasted cigar ! 

And oft as I did so, the bitter tear broke. 

To think such reflections should '' all end in stnoke" 

H.N. 



BILUNGSGATE MELODIES. 



'< If travellers in this our age were as wary of their conditions, as they be 
sometimes of their bodies, or as willing to reap profit by their paines, as 
they are able to endure peril for their pleasure, they would prefer their owne 
soile before a strange land, for there is more gleaning than they know of." 
— Euphanes, or the Anatomie of Wit. 



O WHAT an age of harmony is this ! Moorish songs, and country 
dances by a Bishop, Melographicons, harmonicons, street organs, 
sostenentes, Bayiey songs — ^putting one in mind of fetter-dances, 
and the dying tones produced by Jack Ketch — violin Morri, horn 
Puzzi, a boxer (Bochsa) harping, strike up nosey, cat-gut scrapers, 
violin and fiddle de dee. Singularly strange — is it not? But, who 
cares ? every one to be ^o^Msh must be musical, and he has not 
music in his soul — why has it not ? — which is plain enough to a 
goose or any other thinking animal. Yet music is a delightful 
study, and we are all more or less obedient to it. 1 know a gentle- 
man farmer who found harmony in the squeaking of his pigs, and a 
carman once told me he knew of no sound equal to the cracking of 
his whip, or the creaking of bis heavy loaded cart, while a glutton 
of the name of Pope, excited by hunger, swore no music likened the 
rattling of knives and forks. One of the lancers was ever talking 
of the harmony of the spears in a very pointed manner, and a h(yii 
vivant of the first order, told me he could never reach mellow 2>, 
(melody), but I knew he lied — under a mistake, of course. Look at 
home, my masters, are not thy sisters — if thou hast any — worrying 
the piano with attempts at bravuras — coming Catalani, or, as thou 
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thinkest^ perhaps^ caterwauling. Little misses at school sighing 
out *^ Home, sweet Hotne/' because he wrote a rugged versed 
tragedy called Douglas — pshaw ! why is he to be called sweet more 
than a grrocer^ a pet-bird., or the shop of Birch the pastry cook. 

Squalling is the go^ as the sailor said in a storm. Notice the 
beadle^ he is ring^ing the bell — go to your publican, he, too, can ring 
the changes — ^talk of your rich uncle, his fortune goes to the time of 
a plumb and a half — ^music, you see, is connected with all things. 
The butcher*s daughters no longer relish the marrow bones and 
cleavers, and, instead of being behind the counter in BtUcher^s Row, 
are stuck before the piano, straining out, '^ I'll steak my heart." 
*' Pretty dears, is your beef good to-day ?" — *' O yes. Sir, the fat 
quite sound" is your answer. Each one lays claim to a pipe, though 
no pretensions to a smoker, while the bleacher* s daughters warble 
like (fye-ing swans. But, reader, I dare say you are a singer, and 
so am I — one of those who sings out before he is hurt — and I shall 
therefore be particular not to offend thee. Do not feel irate, worthy 
Sir ; pipe away like a bulfinch, if you please — sing like a nightin- 
gale ^* hout juggity jug," twitter like a linnet, laugh like a hyaena, 
roar like a lion, or bellow like a bull, you will doubtless find harmony 
in your own voice, and I promise to close mine ears and notice thee 
not ; for, so that thou art pleased, and I am aware that thou likest to 
hear no one*s voice but thine own, I am satisfied. 

Since, then, we are all striving to be people of note, I shall put in 
my claim among the rest — ^not as an extraordinary instance of pre- 
carious talent, nor as Infant Lyra, not as composer or setter — for I 
would not liken myself to a dog — but as editor, selector, and arranger 
of the Billingsgate Melodies. 

In a musical age like the present, when scrapers are worth a 
good round sum, that formerly were enriched with nought save tlie 
mud from thy shoes;^ things that have any pretensions to novelty 
are eagerly bought up, and, having been well thrummed by each 
miss, and smattered by street musicians, are consigned to a dusty 
shelf, to make room for a more modern favourite, while our old 
friends. Bonny Nancy Dawson, Black Joke, and Go to the devil and 
shake yourself, however much they may be used in private, are 
seldom more frequently tolerated in public than in a Christmas 
pantomime. But I have mentioned these tunes as a warning to the 
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reader of what he is to expect^ viz. that many of the melodies will 
of necessity go to these sprightly airs^ unless he would have me 
put them out of tune^ and^ if he is disgusted with any thing of his 
own^ let him throw down the number whenever I do not write 
foreign to my^ songs. But, thus it is. Sir Roger de Coverly is no 
longer a country dance, and part of our Malbrook is cribbed into 
the Huntsman's Chorus of Weber, so that while the rascals cry 
down our favourites, we trace our old friends with new faces in 
their originnl compositions, but so woefully clad, that although we 
m^y triace the garments, we can scarce swear to the features. We 
neglect our own composers for those of another nation, but it is 
a fashionable vice, and people will not care what I say, since 
'* fashion in every thing bears sovereign sway." 

However, though the higher classes may endeavour to keep all 
the pretty tunes to themselves> they are sadly out in their reckoning ; 
because, if the quarto-sized melodies of various nations, whether 
Sicilian, Scottish, or Irish, are not to be purchased by the nobs, 
yet they obtain the best tunes at the small expense of half-price to 
the one shilling gallery, and are thus enabled to troll the air of a 
German composer while sawing a piece of deal in their workshops ; 
80 that the reader must not be surprised if he finds a fish-fag chaunt- 
ing a stave in any of the ensuing melodies, to a high German, or 
double Dutch tune ; for, if the nobs would keep all the choice airs 
to themselves, they must either bully Miss Paton and the others into 
singing no more, or get the managers to close our theatres ; but 
while the latter give gold to the former in exchange for her notes, 
this alteration, this monopoly of tunes cannot take place, and music 
of all nations will be as common to the fish-fag as the lady of cha- 
racter. Mentioning a fish-fag reminds me of my subject, which I 
will about without delaying more than I can help, for I am a sad 
prosing, digressive fellow, and am paid by the sheet, which some- 
what accounts for it. 

The Scotch have lately taken it into their heads to claim every 
thing, because they sport the best magazine — -part of which used to 
be furnished with articles by a Londoner — and owing to the rise 
of the Great Unknown, all nations under the sun must bow to their 
supremacy. The sawnies are coming it queerly. Auld Robin 
Gray was not written by an Englishman, because some one re- 
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membered hearing it sung in the Highlands; and Marriage was 
one of the best modem novels^ because puffed by Sir Walter — 
Truly they are indebted to that man, for who would have lost him- 
self in a mist^ or have gone out of his road to witness the scarcity 
of a fine row of trees, had he not mentioned such things in one of 
his noyels. Hogg, whom we believe to be a swine herd, will 
doubtless fancy himself the first poet of the day since the death of 
Lord Byron, who, they also made out, was half a Scotchman ; and 
Wordsworth, who endeavoured to instruct us how beautiful a thing 
a lake was, got his ears clipped by Blackwood, because he imagined, 
as we suppose, he was attempting to tread in their champion's old 
sholB^^ which the latter did not think su£Bciently worn to be thrown 
to the dogs. The truth is, that but for Sir Walter, they had re- 
mained a land qf cakes to this day. However, we shall show that 
if they have Highlands, we have low lands^f they have soiigSi 
we have melodies — ^if they have bag-pipes, we have Tnotdhrofgans 
-'—Bnd, as their songs are, for the most part, collected from the 
peasantry and Highlanders by Ritson and others, so^ in like man- 
ner^ are ours from the fish-fg^s and lowlanders by Seven Dial Pitts 
and the humble individual who is prefacing thus much. 

Edinburgh is the first city of Scotland^ and London of England ; 
and, though there are several others of considerable dimensions and 
good condition, they are held in a secondar^^ consideration : inso* 
much that these two Babels take upon themselves to furnish fashions 
and set the taste of the day, and not living in them is being con- 
sidered out of town. Now, these two rivals have suburbs ; where, 
in the former, because the people speak an unintelligible language, 
possess high skinny cheek bones, blaw faces, and sing through the 
nose, they are called Highlanders ; and, in the latter, lowlanders^ 
of whom, leaving the wandering bag-pipers, we have particularly to 
speak, for, as the old proverb observes, '* let him, that speaks of 
others, look at home first." 

I dare say, while thou art inviting gentle sleep, who chooses not 
as speedily as usual to rest her on thine ey&'lids, thou dost some. 
times bestow a thought on those, who are plodding along in order 
to obtain food for thy fishmonger to pamper thee with, and, doubt- 
less, closing thine eyes, thou dost say, '^ Ah ! poor devils, I pity 
ye,'^ and then yield you to the arms of Morpheus. But, let me tell 
you, tliey are not so pitiable a pe6()le, and are happy in themselves, 

K 2 
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as I^ who have witnessed much of their manner of livings can 
testify. Well, then, forth from their domicile — certain cellars in 
the Holyland — early in the morning, goeth this motley group on 
their money-getting errand of purchasing fish — odd and loose fish; 
truly they are — and yet they are happy. The first visit is to the 
whisky shop, where they take their morning glass, and wend them 
on their way. I shall not describe either the people or their dress 
for two reasons; first, because I shall have occasion to notice 
them in the notes to my melodies, and secondly, because any one, 
who has not seen the lowlanders of this country, may do so by pro- 
menading, on any market morning, from his own domicile to Billings- 
gate. They are a good-hearted, gin-loving, cooing race, which I 
wonder not at, considering their peregrinations stop at BiUhigs- 
gate. On the road they indulge themselves with frequent glasses, 
and it has been observed, that^ some of them are known to have 
more gills on their journey home than the fish in their baskets. But 
this I have nothing to do with, I have no more to tell you, than that 
they indulge in songs which I am about to publish for your amuse- 
ment, with notes explanatory and useful, wherever they may be 
deemed necessary ; all of which I might have told you, without this 
preamble, but somehow or other a subject is so slippery a thing that 
it takes a long time ere we can get to the proper vein upon which 
to bleed the beast ; besides Byron himself allows that, ^^ nothing is 
so difficult as a beginning," in which I perfectly concur, but here 
goes notwithstanding. 

BILLINGSGATE MELODIES, No. I. 

SONG TO THE WATCHMAN. 

Tune — " Dearest love.'* — From Freischutz, 

* Charles, good morn, Charles, good mom, 
I'm going to Billingsgate, 
While bon vivant's jolly noses 
Snore away, as red as roses, 

* Kate, the singer of this melody, is an instance of the benefit arising from 
education and the national schools, for having been taught enough to know 
he|r right hand from her left, she despises the vulgar epithet of Charley as 
applied to watchmen, and designates him by his proper cognomen Charles. 
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Fish the morning brings to Kate> 
Ksh the morning brings to Kate, 
Charles, good mom ! 

Wait awhile, wait awhile. 

To this shop I would me stray. 
Where a down one's throat a "^ going 
Gin and bitters nicely flowing. 

Drink with me, Charles, for 1*11 pay. 

Drink with me, Charles, for I'll pay. 
Drink with me. 

Dearest Charles, DeBrest Charles, 

See the gin and bitters, pray ! 
Do not send thee off to slumber 
When thou shouldest the hours number. 

Have a care, or p'raps it may. 

Have a care, or p'raps it may. 
Now, good bye. 



THE SONG OP A WATCHMAN. 

Tune — " See the rosy morn appearing.''— -i^osina. 

Hear you not my child is crying ? *{- 

I to nurse him must away, X 
While the fags to market hieing. 

Fast proclaim the opening day. 

When my child once more is sleeping, § 
I may also take a nap, 

* The placing the article before the participle is common with fish-women, 
I know not upon what authority, unless because we call it a participle. 

t The reader would little suppose that, '* by the crying of his child,*' our 
watchman meant to say the clock was striking. 

t ** Nursing a child" with a watchman is only crying the hour, in short, 
doing his duty in going his rounds. 

§ That is, when the clock has stricken the hour and all is once more quiet. 
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To the watchhox soMy creeping. 
My ''^ inside place lined with strap. 

If we all have brats> then must some 
Quieter than others be ; 

My child brings to me such custom^ f 
I can't sleep although sleepy. 



THE TURN UP. 

Tttne— '* It was Dunois the young and brave."— jSco^. 

It was young Sall^ the X black-eyed maid a going to mar-k^t^ 

But first within the § lion's jaws she stopped to have a wet^ 

*^ And hear me^ all ye fish-women^ Upon this glass I swear^ 

" If I catch Moll with my flashr^aan^ I'll crack her crockery ware."|| 

4 

And that the oath might sacred be> she finished off the glass. 
While fish-fags from the Holyland, admired the black-eyed lass. 
And, as the gin put spirit in her shouts, which rent the air. 
She cried;i *' Depend upon't, Moll Cods,ir I'll crack your crockery 
ware." 

As Moll was conquered by her arm. Sail's flash-man nobly said, 
*^ These arms that have my Molly milled^ (for valour shall be paid,) 
'^ Shall henceforth me embrace, and I before you ail declare, 
" To love the mo//t-fied black SaU as cracked the crockery ware." 

* Is not the watchbox, but the man's own internal. 

t I grieve to accuse the Charley of punning, but as the custom-house 
clock stcikes the quarters, it certainly does not permit a long dose. 

X Black eyes are common among the Billingsgaters, and serves as 
symptoms of their knowledge in the art pugilistic, or as honourable badges 
of distinction from their more peaceable companions. 

§ The lion's jaws denotes the tap^room of the Blue Lion ; of which more 
honourable mention next month* 

II Moll was not a hawker of delf ware, as one would suppose ; but crack- 
ing crockery ware is hitting her in the mug, or mouth ; vide P. Egan. 

IT The reader must not imagine Moll Cods, the name of a woman, but 
short for molly coddUy a term of reproach. 
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Then hastened all most blithe of heart to Mr. Deady's shrine^ 

And tippled gin and bitters sweet> as sweet as spice and wine^ "^ 

When porters^ boat-boys, fish-women> and every body there 

Drank, long life to the black-eyed Sail, its cracked the crockery 

ware, 

B. A. D. 



ALICE CUNNINGHAM,! 

A FUGITIVE PIECE. 

Wild are the flowers that scent Platella's vale. 

All nature's gift, where sweet the nightingale 

Echoes around, the wilderness to cheer — 

For feathered choristers alone are here. 

Yet once there was a cabin in the vale — 

'Tis now no more — each valley has its tale. 

Where stand yon ruins ; see, they are but small. 

For low were they that tenanted the hall — 

Rose a neat cottage — it was fair to view. 

All nature's darlings to adorn it grew. 

The lily, jasmine, and the damask rose. 

Bloomed in their turn, each plant tlie valley knows. 

And herds that fed the parson's land upon, 

With distant lows so happy rambled on ; 

While round the cot, content unknown to sin. 

Beamed on the peaceful lowlanders within. 

Ah ! joy was theirs — the mirth that's gained from peace. 

Seemed with the lengthened daylight to increase. 

While high above the far-expanding sky. 

Tinged with the blue that lights up woman's eye. 

Was seen reflected, and again to glow 

More beautiful within the lake below. 

But to my tale. — Upon yon ruined spot 

Stood the old widow Cunningham's lone cot. 
• It is agreed, that nothing in the melodies of Moore equals the sublimity 
of the above line. 

t This poem, of which we give a portion, is the work of a very youthful 
genius, who, if he improves with his years, will one day doubtless be better 
known. We hope our readers will make all allowances. Ed. 
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of their leaders' belb,'* and for wast of precedent^ to discard such 
rules and motives as have every thing in their favour^ except the not 
having been discovered or noticed before* But as I never read 
prefaces^ and yet wish that all I write may be perused. Jet us hasten 
at once, accordingly, to Horace's precept in ^' madias res." My 
purpose, then, is to show how seifishnesa is the maimE^ring of all our 
actions ; for by all I have read, heard, and seen of mankind, I am 
convinced, that every deed which is recorded, and every deed which 
is buried in oblivion^ prooeedsj and has proceeded, from the source 
I mentioned : 

^* Hoc fonte derivata clades 
In populum, patriamque fluxit." 

I will not fatigue the reader's patience, by explaining how ingrati 
tude, irreligion, treachery, deceit, and baseness, are the offspring 
of self-love ; but I shaK declare and nutintain, until convinced to 
the contrary, that industry, matrimony, religion, and gratitude pro- 
ceed from the same cause. The lover, the hero, the writer, the 
statesman, follow the same impulse as the voluptuary, the assassin, 
the hireling, the hypocrite. Let us begin with the first era in man's 
life, I mean his going to school. Is it not perpetually dinned in his 
ears by parents and teachers, that they do not send him to school, 
and that they do not instruct him fior their sake but for his own, and 
this they consider as a conclusive argument to make the child ac- 
quiesce in an irksome measure, because it tends to his own good. 
Thus are his first ideas blended with a love of self, which every sub- 
sequent event conspires to increase, while no possible occurrence 
can eradicate from the mind this first indelible impression. And 
how can it be otherwise ? Whenhis powers of perception increase, 
and his eyes are opened to the real state of circumstances, will he 
not perceive that the first appeal made to his judgment was deceit- 
ful? For why does the preceptor instruct his pupil? Is it not be- 
cause he is paid for his trouble, and is it not, further, that he may 
obtain eredit for his exertions, and see his emoluments augment? 
And does not a father look forward to the moment wh^n on the 
couch of death he may look around him and say, / can die in peace, 
I have given my children the best education that lay in my power. 
Thus are the father and instructor actuated by the very motive 
which they seek covertly to introduce into the boy's mind. As the 
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faculties expand bis self-love keeps pace with thern^ uBtil we aniye 
at the period where he seems for a moment to divest himself of all 
anterior impressions while he yields to the sway of love alone* 
What will the lover not do to gain his end ? He resigns his inclinar 
tions and understanding to the humour and opinion of his mistress. 
He neither loves^ nor hates> nor talks> n<»* thinks, in contradictiQn to 
her. He is controlled by a nod, mortified by a frown, and tran* 
sported by a smile. The poor young lady in her turn falls in love 
with this supple creature. — Why? Because he does what she 
pleases. If, therefore, she marries him, it is because she expects of 
him the same bdbaviour for life which is to make herself, not him, 
happier. This is i^r calculation, let us now con^der AiVf. The end 
and aim of his wiabesi^ if honourable, is matrimony, and he now 
presents to us the greatest imaginable appearance of disinterested- 
ness in surrendering his fortune, his liberty, nay himself, to the dis- 
posal of one who will, after the conjiummation of the saoriJElce, have 
over him tbe saute inflaeii«^ b» Eve had over her husband, and may, 
for ought he know4i, abuse it as she did. Yet, if we minutely investi- 
gate the motives i^hich produce this apparently generous conduct, 
we shall again find that they proceed from the universal origin of 
self-love, for he must act either from necessity or choice. If from 
necessity, it can but be to avoid consequences of a different nature, 
more hurtful or repulsive than the alternative of marrying : such as 
the dread of starvation, the apprehension of disinheritance in case of 
refusal or the fear of resentment on the part of the lady's relatives 
if he should be found to have ple<%ed his word in vain or have paid 
lus addresses without any serious intentions. In every one of these 
cases, he evidently acts for his own interest, and so he does in fact 
in every other. For if he marry by choice, it is but to make himself 
happy, for it is generally aUowed that matrimony is productive of 
either supreme felicity or superiative misery, and he is willing to 
risk the cme in hopes of obtaining the other. Is there a man breath- 
ing who can lay his hand on his heart, and, as he would answer for 
it on the last day, say, I married for the advantage of my wife, not 
for my own sake. She was rich, and 1 feared lest she should be 
ensnared by some wily fortune-hunter; she was virtuous, and I 
feared lest she should be deceived by some libertine ; she was noble, 
and 1 feared lest she should be degraded by an unsuitable match ; 
she was beautiful, and I feared lest her beauty should be concealed 
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and wither away in neglect. Is there, 1 repeat^ a man who can say 
thus ? No, if he speaks according to his conscience he will say, I 
married her in expectation of being rendered happy by the posses- 
sion of her wealth, her virtue, her connections, her beauty. But 
leave we love and marriage and look for other objects. 

Behold the orator, the author, the poet. Think you he speaks, 
or writes, or rhymes, to benefit society ? He cannot say it. You 
cannot believe it. Some write for gain — some from vanity, or the 
wish to see their lucubrations in print — others again send forth to 
the world tenets that have proved their own destruction, and will be 
found injurious to all who peruse them. Then, pray. Essayist (my 
reader will say) why do you, even you write ; is it for fame, for 
money, or for mischief, or in contradiction to your own doctrine, do 
you promulgate your ideas for our benefit solely. To this I reply. 
^ — If your question was put with candour, candidly will I answer it. 
My ultimate motive is doubtless to benefit myself; but how do I 
effect this end? I. will tell you : by endeavouring to instruct and 
benefit you, and if I succeed in this attempt, the success affords 
me a secret satisfaction and honest pride, which are the infallible re- 
sult of having done my duty, and thus the reason of my writing is 
my wish to make myse/^ comfortable and you correct in your ideas, 
for which I am certainly entitled to your gratitude. And what is 
gratitude ? This at least implies disinterestedness, as men are often 
grateful for past benefits without any expectations for the future. 
But here again, I ask, do they not mostly evince this gratitude to 
avoid the stings of their own conscience or the reproaches of the 
world, which might blast their oum character. At all events, no 
man will be grateful for the benefits bestowed on others, but only 
for those which he himself hdis experienced. 

But what can be a more forcible, nay incontestible argument in 
favour of my opinion, than that it is implied and connived at, if not 
openly declared and maintained by our religion. Nay, start not ye 
godly ! for if ye have perused holy writ with attention, ye must be 
aware that I speak truth. Let us but ask ourselves, whether, ac- 
cording to the tenets of our faith, we are to be virtuous for the sake 
of others? No ! — Virtue is enjoined to us, that, by practising it, 
we may procure bliss eternal for ourselves. Again. — What is the 
object of charity ? Is it not that wc may lay up stores for ourselves 
in the world to come ? Are we not to judge others ? Why ? Lest 
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we ottrselves be judged. Are we to forgive our enemies ? It is 
that we ourselves may be for^ven. If we pray for others, is it not 
that they may pray for us ? Love and charity are greatly recom- 
mended by Christian teachers^ and well is it for them to be protected 
by such authority^ for self-love is so strongly implanted in human 
nature^ that after the law respecting the worship of our creator^ the 
great and chief commandment is^ " Love your neighbour as your- 
self." Aye ; as yourself! that is^ as much as possible ; for im- 
possible is it from the very frailty of our nature^ from the very 
structure of humanity^ to love ought better than ourselves. In the 
annals of the world, in the records of time, in the memory of man, 
there is but one single solitary instance of a devotion for the public 
weal> of a sacrifice without sin^ of a victim without taint. Need I 
add, that I allude to the sufferings and death of Him^ who bore con- 
tempt, ill-usage, nay^ the deprivation of life itself, for the sake of re- 
deeming those very men who despised, maltreated^ and slew him. 
To meet death for our friends and our country^ when instigated by 
the madness of despair^ or the hopes of rewards and fame hereafter, 
in heaven and earth, is as much, to the full, as human nature is capa- 
ble of compassing ; but to give up life to save his persecutors was 
reserved but for One. And, Oh ! bethink ye who was that One ? 
Attempt not to imitate his conduct, pretend not to emulate his 
powers. Ignominy will be the guerdon of your foiled attempts, 
whUe derision and mockery will laugh you to scorn. Remember 
the fate of him^ who sought to hurl the vivid fire> and force the 
thunder to re-echo its own vibrations. Proud was the height he 
reached, vying with his Lord, and he towered in his might. But the 
blasting Hash from an invisible hand marked his destruction, and the 
awful peals, shaking the rent atmosphere, sealed the fate of him, who 
usurping an undue authority, found that his lot was but annihilation 
and nonentity. Carlo. 



CASSANDRA'S PROPHECY. 

FROM THE LATIN BY DR. JORTIN. 

When Hector left his country's walls. 
And cast a ling*ring look behind^ 
Full of the god his sister calls — 
Her tresses floating in the wind ; 
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Ah ! whither^ Phoebtts -^-can it be ! 
Before our brother armies fly x-^ 
Tlieir vessels blaze : — ^the azure sea 
With blood the Grecian heroes dye. 

Alas ! how quickly pleasures fleet. 
Now Priam's host is backward borne. 
And thou, brave man, thy death must meet 
Subdu'd by Juno's with'ring scorn. 

Bulwark of Troy, her pride> and pain ! 
Happy since 'tis for her you die, 
Happy since Homer's deathless strain 
Will hand thee to posterity. 

Fate destines mortals to the tomb : 
Darkness and awful silence reign ; — 
The poet's lay dispels the gloom. 
And bids the valiant live again. 



E * * * s. 



THE PICTURE OF HYMEN. 

PROM THE ITALIAN. 

It is related, that a rich and handsome young man was deeply 
enamoured of a beautiful and lovely girl, with whom having already 
agreed upon, and fixed the day of marriage, he thought himself the 
gaiest, and happiest being in existence. All his thoughts were joy 
and hopes of happiness ; he already seemed to behold the happy 
day of his nuptials, the music sounded in his ears ; he saw the tables 
prepared, his friends and relations at the festival, and especially his 
elegantly dressed bride, her hair arranged like a Venus, and finally 
revolved in his imagination all the comforts which I describe, and 
many others. In the midst of such happiness he ordered a painter 
to come to him. '* Painter," said he, '^ I wish you to pourtray young 
Hymen, the god of marriage, as I am going to be married in about 
a month, and should like to have this courteous and beloved deity 
in my chamber ; but take care that you paint for me a youth all 
grace, with rosy cheeks and milk-like skin, and two eyes sparkling 
with mirth; one of his hands shall hold a torch with a clear 
flame ; if you can, make the light resemble that of the iiun ; the 
other shall support a chain of the finest gold, with links scarcely 
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perceptible, bat ornamented here and there with diamondak Let 
him be surrounded by the graces, love, jests, sports, and smiles, in a 
word, both him and all his family, and let it constitute delight and 
comfort." 

The artist accepted the commission, and returning home, perused 
books of mythology, filled his head and heart with as much joy as 
possible, then, with an imagination replete with study and invention, 
designed and painted Hymen, such as he appears described amidst the 
tones and songs of Olympus. Having finished the picture he carries 
it to his employer, and displays it to him ; the youth gazes, and 
praises it highly, but not completely ; his own felicity was much 
greater than what he beheld on the canvas ; he therefore orders him 
to retouch it, that he may make Hymen more joyful, and the sur- 
rounding figures more smiling. The painter promises to do so, and 
takes it back with him; but the time allowed him was so short, that the 
nuptials took place before the alterations could be effected. About 
a fortnight after the marrieige, the painter returns with his work, 
which he left just as it was before, without putting another stroke. 
*' Alas !" said hig employer, on beholding it, '* you have made 
Hymen much more joyful than I desired; these lips smile more 
than they ought, this chain should be a little thicker, this touch is 
much too bright, and should emit a little smoke. What more shall 
I say ? since, in less than two months, I shall wish him painted with 
tears in his eyes, a chain only a hair's breadth less thick than that of 
a galley slave, and with an extinguished fire-brand, instead of a 
torch." The painter, however, who was a judicious man, did not 
wish to execute this malicious portrait, so he painted a Hymen, whose 
exterior viewed from a distance through crystal, appeared joyful 
and smiling, and made the eyes appear, when closely inspected, 
''sunk with weeping" In this manner he gave satisfaction both to 
lover and husband. Marcus. 



THE ARISTOCRAT. 



%9i iikv hoKtw ravT* t<rr*f ^iaoI 8* Hyouf ^pweiv, Soph,Ajax. 

Elated with the dignity of his situation, and proud of the pos- 
session of power, he assumed the reins of an oligarchical govern- 
ment, and, from the seat of magistracy, he viewed with a malignant 
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glance^ his populous but circumscribed empire. Transported with 
tlie extent of his authority, he sways the sceptre with autocratic 
dignity ; and displays in his pride-fluAed countenance tiie fro^vnings 
of a forbidding mien. Fearless of the attacks of foreign enemies^ 
and incapable of extending the limits of his province, his tyrannic 
attention is confined to his subjects : — from them he exacts the most 
abject and servile subjection ; the least offence incurs his severe and 
lasting displeasure ; — ^his menials are punished with deprivation 
of office, his superior vassals with fine and imprisonment, with 
banishment temporal and eternal: — many have been the objects 
of his hatred, a few the subjects of his kindness. With what rigour 
does he exact the strict observance of obsequious respect! with 
what dignified consequence does he walk abroad ! with what ab- 
solute authority does he utter his mandates ! with what alacrity does 
he require them to be executed ! His deportment to his inferiors is 
dissembled courtesy, and fair-faced contempt ; to his equals, secret 
dislike, sullen reserve, and aspiring assumption. Deeming all 
around him to be his inferiors, and unworthy his confidence or his 
friendship, his only delight is the inward contemplation of his 
princely rank and power, and the high sense he (falsely) thinks is 
entertained by his intrinsic worth. Hating and hated by his com- 
peers in authority, envious of his superiors and jealous of his inferiors, 
dreading the latent attacks of the assaulter, and fearful of insubordi- 
nation among his subjects, his life is one continued scene of malig- 
nant imagination and suspicious terror ; and in order to lull a smiting 
and a warning conscience, he either gives himself up to luxury or 
debauchery, or else vainly seeks repose on the thorny couch of study 
and solitude. Enraged with the rest of the world, and finally disr 
pleased with himself, he mopes and rails in his lonely retirement; 
his indisposition unheeded by his subjects, his absence unfelt by his 
equals. Attended only by his physician from motives of lucre, and 
by one solitary domestic from absolute compulsion, and unable by 
friendship or good-will to prevail on any to visit him, he is reduced 
to misery indeed, and is lastly borne to his " long home *' by a tear- 
less and sorrowless train, equally rejoiced at their relfease from 
tyranny and the hopes of a more praiseworthy successor. Thus lives 
unbeloved and dies unlamented a resident Oxford Fellow ! ! ! 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



Our Poetical Correspondencies are so numerous this month, that ne- 
cessity compels us to omit the insertion of some of H. B/s articles 
until our next. 

H. W. A.'s Direction yfdis ^^ quite correct.'* We are pbliged 
to him. 

A Review of Mrs. C. B. Wilson's '^ Hours at Home*' is rejected; 
as also ^' The Age of Charles the Second." — " Dover Castle," and 
" An Ode of Sappho," are in a similar predicament. 

Q. asks for a comer. We have found him one : 

On a Clock, 

'^ Why fast, O clock ? — I cannot tell the reason.'* 
^' Why fast? — Forget you 'tis the Lenten season?" 

On One Chiest of the New Inn. 

Dine at the New Inn, for the dinner 's best. 
Where Host appears in character of Guest, 

Q 

On the number of Females employed at Cov» Gar, 

I know not what Charles Kemble's at ; 
I know not what's the plan-age-meant ; 
• But where so many females are 

There must be much mtVmanagement ! 



ERRATA. 



Page 73 line 16, for commerce read romance. 

— 77 — 32, for shrine read clime. 

— 73 — 31, for scintilation, read scintillation. 
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FATAL IMPETUOSITY. 

Leopold, Duke of Aremberg, a brave and chivalrous prince, was 
already in the decline of life, when Charles the sixtli of Austria sue 
ceeded to the throne of his irresolute and unwarlike brother Joseph ; 
but when the new monarch, having concluded a peace with France, 
turned his arms against the Turks, the veteran felt his martial spirit 
roused within him; and, following the banners of his imperial 
master, prepared to bid defiance to the crescent 

Ere, however, he departed for the field of batde, he summoned 
to him his best and truest friends, Maximin Count of Stendahl and 
his brother* Adolph; consigning to the elder one, the important 
charge of the government of his dukedom ; and to the younger one, 
a yet dearer trust, his only and beloved son. Prince Ernest. 

** To you, my friends," he said, " I resign, during my absence, 
all that is dear to me. Should I return no more to the land of my 
birth, well do I know, that in you my people will find a protector, 
fuid my boy a father. Ernest will live to repay your cares when 
I am no more ; and my grateful vassals shall call down blessings on 
your heads when mine is laid low. — Farewell!" 

The Duke's forebodings, however, were not verified; he had 
been absent four years when he received news of Maximin's death ; 
and at the expiration of two years from that period, the war having 
terminated, he prepared his return to Germany, with many an 
honourable scar upon his breast, and many a laurel on his sun-burnt 
brow. 
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As he drew near and nearer still to the Castle of Aremberg^ his 
anticipations of delight in the meeting with his dear boy and his 
Talued friend grew almost painful , and when he found himself once 
more within the well-known hall> and the noble youth threw himself 
upon his neck in a transport of joy and affection^ the ancient war- 
rior was for a moment overcome with emotion. 

*' But Adolph," he cried^ recovering from his first ecstasy and 
looking anxiously round him^ '^ Count Stendahl ! my dearest friend 
on earth ! why is he not here? speak Elmest, is he well !" 

The prince replied not^ but turned with a doubtful air to Baron 
Selberg, who stood near him, as if imploring him to answer. The 
Duke saw the movement, and with the quick apprehension of affec- 
tion caught the alarm. 

'' Tell me^ my lord !" he said, '^ what means this sflence? why is 
Count Stendahl absent from this happy meeting?" 

« Sir," replied Selberg slowly and with a reserved air, *' ever 
since the death of his brother he has secluded himself in a distant 
castle of his, and has withdrawn entirely from courts and palaces ; 
to me he has resigned the important charge of guardian to the 
prince; and devotes his whole time to the business of the state. 
It is only on matters of the highest moment that I, or any otiier of 
your grrace's subjects can obtain, even for a few minutes, the favour 
of a private audience." 

Whilst the Baron spoke, a cloud passed over the expressive coun- 
tenance of Leopold, and scarcely commanding himself until the 
dose of his speech, he burst forth impatiently — 

'* Nay, then ! this looks not well ; I trust that I was ever found 
devoted to my people's welfare ; but I yet found leisure tor other 
duties. I lived no hermit life ; and in truth it ill befits a prince, or 
him to whom he delegates his power, to be so difficult of access. 
I must hear more of this. To-day I cannot quit my son, so newly 
and so happily restored to me ; but to-morrow, my lord, be with 
me at an early hour, I must inquire farther." 

With the earliest dawn the impatient Duke summoned Selberg to 
his presence; and great as was the reluctance of the Baron to speak 
ill of the absent minister; he found it almost impossible to evade 
the questions by which he was assailed. 
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" Yott hare doubts of StendahU" said Leopold^ *^ which must he 
cleared or confirmed, I cannot bear suspense." 

** My lord^" said the Baron^ '^ it would ill become me to cast a 
shadow of doubt on the illustrious name of one^ who was honoured 
with your grace's confidence; but thus urg«d to speaks I must 
frankly say> that from the hour of his brother's death, Count Adolph 
was an altered man. The secret causes of this change, time only 
can reveal. Heaven grant, tliat when the noble viceroy is called 
upon to give up his accounts, his character may stand as fair, and 
free from Uame, as your own heart could wish it." 

Aremberg insisted upon a full explanation of the change alluded 
to ; and drew from the unwilling Selberg the following unsatisfactory 
relation. 

For four years after the departure of the Duke, Maximin main- 
tained with splendour the dignities of his station. He was a man 
of most unbounded liberalit]^: the patron of merit; the dispenser 
of justice ; the refuge of the oppressed ; he shed, like the luminary 
of heaven, his impartial and genial beams on all beneath his influ- 
ence. 

Charity too went hand in hand with justice ; and when the needy 
petitioner was dismissed from his gates, he found himself not only 
relieved from the hand of the oppressor, but from the chilling grasp 
of poverty. 

Peace and plenty smiled over the happy land ; and the vassals of 
Aremberg, while they blessed their prince for having left his power 
in such generous hands, repeated with gratitude and veneration the 
beloved name of Maximin. 

But when the favoured Adolph succeeded to his brother's honours 
and estates, how sad was the reverse! Alleging that his new 
duties could not be blended with the charge of the prince's educa- 
tion* he made over that important trust to Selberg ; and having, by 
this means, made his residence at the palace no longer necessary, 
he retired, as has been already mentioned, to a remote and obscure 
chateau ; wiiere, closing his doors alike to lordly guests and poor 
dependants, he lived like a heartless miser, scarcely allowing him* 
self the necessaries of life ; and rigidly banishing every thing that 
approached to luxury. 

It was true that he still administered justice, and envy herself could 

L 2 
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find no fault with his diBpensation of it; but still it was only rigid 
justice that was now to be obtained from him; and the coutrast^ 
painful as it was, produced much discontent and murmuring amongst 
all ranks. Many indeed scrupled not to hint, that it were well if 
the new viceroy was satisfied with hoarding up his own wealth ; but 
it was scarcely to be supposed that the public money would be held 
sacred by one on whom the spirit of avarice had laid so strong a 
hold. 

Such was the disclosure of the Baron ; and Aremberg, pained by 
the miserable thought that his friendship had been misplaced^ and 
his confidence abused^ lost no time in despatching an imperious 
billet to Count Stendahl> commanding him^ on the instant^ to give up 
all the papers connected with the business of the dukedom> during 
his own and his brother's administration, with a clear explanation 
of his proceedings for the last two years ; or^ upon a refusal so to 
do^ to expect the severest marks of his prince's anger. 

It were needless to follow up minutely the correspondence that 
now took place between the Duke of Aremberg and his suspected 
favourite ; suffice it to say^ that Adolph respectfully, but firmly, re- 
fused to give up his papers before the expiration of a period which 
he himself appointed ; and that the Duke at length, irritated and 
ofiended by the delay, gave him but one alternative : an instanta- 
neous explanation, or forfeiture of rank, title, and estate for himself 
and family. 

Count Stendahl still refused, and the order of confiscation was 
written, and signed by the impetuous Leopold, in an agony of feeling 
that left him incapable of all further exertion, for that day at least. 

Alone, and freed from every intrusion, he gave way to all the 
emotions that rushed tumultuously through his heart. His beloved 
Adolph a traitor ! had it come to this ? Had he escaped from battle 
field, and perilous travels, safe and unhurt, to meet with such trials 
in the home which should have been his haven of repose ? 

As he raised his eyes, and uttered a faint prayer that he might yet 
be deceived, and find his friend as faithful as he had once deemed 
him ; he saw, standing before him, a form, that in the dim light of 
his fading lamp, was at first scarcely distinguishable; but as he 
stedfastly gazed upon it, he saw, to his surprise, that it was a 
veiled female. She approached him in silence, and with a noiseless 
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step ; then, folding her arms and hanging her dejected head, she 
seemed to await his observation of her presence. 

'*^ Who, and what art thou ?'* at length he said, '^ and how hast thou 
found entrance here, when I had forbidden any to approach me ?" 

*' My lord," replied the unknown visitor, in a tone and manner 
that chilled the heart of Aremberg, " hard indeed would be the task 
of those who would seek to exclude me*' 

"And by what peculiar privilege?" Aremberg began, but the 
words died on his lip ; for, as he spoke, she slowly raised her veil, 
and discovered to his view features of such pale, unearthly beauty, 
that he shrunk back, as if before a being of another world. Ano- 
ther moment^ and he remembered that face of woe ; it was Count 
Stendahl's wife ! 

He started from his seat and sprang towards her. " Do you 
come," he cried, "to justify Adolph? then speak, though every 
word were like a dagger in my self-accusing heart." 

" You have rightly guessed my errand," slowly and mournfully 
she replied, ** 1 come to justify Adolph, and to plant a dagger in 
your heart!" 

" Nay ! fear me not," she added as he started from her doubt- 
fully, " for this hand is not armed even against my husband's 
murderer !" 

Murderer !" shrieked Aremberg. 

Aye, my lord, his murderer. I have said it, and I repeat it ; 
he fell by his own hand 'tis true, but on your head his death must 
lie ; for it was your unkindness drove him to the desperate deed." 

" Then," cried the Duke, ** true were thy boding words ; for 
the dagger is already here !" and he clasped his hands convulsively 
upon his throbbing breast. 

•* Yet stay !" rejoined the Countess, " my mission is yet unfulfilled, 
for Adolph is not justified. I must be brief, for my time is short. 
Of my husband's errors I need say but little ; but of his brother's 
faults — " she paused as if to stifle the rising emotions of anger that for 
a moment swelled her bosom, then added in a subdued tone : '^ yes, 
my lord ! 'twas Maximin, whose excessive love of popularity, and 
soaring views, had led him to that profuse and boundless expenditure 
which drained the treasury, and left to his successor a load of care 
and debt. My generous husband saw but one means of esce4[>ing 
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fr^m the tryittg situation in which he was placed : it was a sacri. 
See ; but Adolph never shrank from his duty to his soTei'eign^ and 
the sacrifice was made. He denied himself not only the luxuries 
and splendour which were justly his due^ but even the comforts of 
a middling rank, and the public expenses were defrayed by him^ 
whom the world stigmatized as a miser^ from his own annual rents. 
A few months more^ and all would have been well; but' there was 
yet a deficiency ; his brother*s name was not yet cleared from doubt ; 

he supplicated for a short delay ;' it was denied. My lord^ all 

is now revealed. — Farewell !" 

And like the sybil, when her tale was told^ she closed her lip 
and drooped her eye ; as if resolved to answer neither word nor 
look of her surprised and trembling votary. She was alike insen- 
sible to the wild eloquence of his entreaty^ the firantic ravings of 
his despair^ and the intense agony of his remorse; till at leng^ 
^vrought up to a pitch of desperation by an apathy so strangely 
contrasted with her previous violence of feeling, he approached 
with a phrenzied air exclaiming, ^' Have you come then, like a 
spirit of evil, to mock the misery you have caused, and^to tell me of 
a crime that is without hope and without remedy? You say 
Adolph has been my victim ; but must his children too be sacrificed ? 
Do you forbid me to save and shelter them and you ?" 

" His children," cried the Countess, breaking from her speechless 
trance, ^* it was for them I came to plead ; for myself I need no aid ; 
my husband's death was my last earthly pang." 

As she spoke she raised her beautiful dark eyes to heaven, and 
seemed to hold communion with beings of a higher sphere. At 
that moment an expression so angelic passed over her lovely coun- 
tenance, that Aremberg felt as if she were indeed a sainted spirit 
freed from every mortal ill ; while he yet gazed upon her in strange 
and fearful wonder, the expiring lamp blazed up for an instant 
with reviving brilliancy, then sunk again dimly in the socket ; its 
fading radiance recalled Leopold to the remembrance of the duty 
he had yet to perform, in revoking the sentence he had passed upon 
the innocent Stendahl. 

** Who waits there ?" he demanded loudly, and his attendant 
pages in the anti-room> starting to their feet, inquired his commands. 
" Bring lights here instantly^ and summon Baron Selberg to me.'* 
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Then turning to the Countess^ '^ I have called the Baron^ Madam, 
to be the witness of this deed of justice," he said, his heart glow- 
ing at the thought of repairing the injury he had done. 

*^ Nay, my lord," she answered, " I meet no eye but your*s." 
He sought to detain her, but the lamp was extinguished, and the 
vision gone ! 

And was it then an illusion? — for, on the Baron's entrance, he 
brought strange tidings to the Duke. The heart-broken wife of 
Stendahl had seen her husband's bleeding corse, and with one shriek 
of agony expired on his bosom. But the tale the spectre told was 

true, for Adolph had been innocent. 

Frank . 



MODERN ROMANCES.— No. I. 

BY WALTER COCKNEY, E8^. 

WILLIAM JENKINS. 



Oh! Sophonisba, Sophonisba Oh! — Thornton, 



Will Jenkins loved the lovely Sue, 
And Sue loved him, no doubt, as true ; 
But Bill a rival had — one Roger, 
Who was a nation deep old codger. 

Now Bill the tailor did not care 
So he was loved by Sue the fcdrj 
Who was as hroum as gipsy witch — 
The tailor chanced to get the stitcli. 

Then sitting cross-legged, he did take — 
What they call good for stomach ache — 
A dose of salts, which caused a motion. 
Not much unlike that of the ocean. 

Then Susan looked both blue and queer. 
And brought him gin warmed up with beer ; 
But Roger capered, cruel glad 
To sec his rival horrid bad. 
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Now William he laid very ill. 

And Roger^ to discharge this Bill> 

Went to a shop where they sell poison^ 

And there some slow stuff did make choice on. 

What William wanted^ it is true^ 

He always was obliged to Sue^ 

Till Roger came — don't look mysterious — 

And brought his drugs so deleterious. 

Now Roger shammed to be Bill's friend^ 
And told him he would meet his end^ 
And so he did — for with this stuff 
He sent him off^ all in a huff. 

But William's ghost got scent of this. 
And from his tomb most quickly riz. 
Though by slow poison done quite dead^ 
He came forth very quick folks said. 

All in his shroud he straightway went^ 
Upon his ghostly errand bent, 
Crying, *' Though not on earth a lodger, 
I call upon you, wicked Roger." 

But Roger war'n't a bit afear'd. 
He was by no means to be queered ; 
But hurled the pillow with such a frown — 
The downy pillow sent him down. 

Then Bill betook him to his Sue, 
Who asked him sir-ly, ** What are you ?'' 
For she was wed that very morning. 
And to depart she gave him warning. 

So Bill went off so very qui- 
-Etly through Roger's perjury ; 
Finding himself done brown, as toast. 
For future he gave up the ghost. 

So girls or lads, I don't care which. 

You hear what rises from a stitch. 

The poor Bills death, and Roger's crime. 

So always take your stitch in time. A. A. W. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 



" Dost thou call this taking of measures, master Snip ? — odd measure 
truly."— OW Play. 

O, WHAT a town, such fun and such variety. 

Gig and glee in all you meet from West to East ; 

A Bodkin, folks say, rales the IMendicant Society, 
A Flower is departing to a turtle feast. 

Birch is making pies and tarts — little boys afraid to eat ; 

Young the actor growing old — no one thinks that he's a treat ; 

While g^ is going out because the mails are coming in so quick ; 

And tradesmen, like to watch-makers, get articles that go on Tick. 

O, what a town, &c. &c. 

Warren's blacking chalked in white — M*Adam cracking stones with 
hammers. 

Kicks up a dust in every street we chance to pace ; 
The paviors who were formerly allowed to be the only rammers. 

Look glum as any minister when out of place. 
Pantomimes and panoramas, justices and jurymen. 
Broken down societies, who '11 pay, I can't assure ye when ! 
Duels not so numerous, the present mad diversity^ 
Is buying up some mud for a London University. 

O, what a town, &c. &c. 

■ 

A London University— why every one is sharing in't. 

And workmen working '* nation" hard this hole to clean ; 
Gouty-legged proprietors no doubt will soon be staring in % 
, Scent per scent obtaining for their mud, I ween. 
Dicky Martin, so they say, will lecture on humanity, 
Campbell, called professor, shall be driven to insanity < 
In teaching linen-drapers' clerks how poetry has measure in. 
Who throw away hook muslins to be booked as suits their pleasuring. 

O, what a town, &c. &c. 

Now, if they want a patron — why, I think without much vanity. 

For that is very plentiful in these strange days ; 
They 'II take my Lord of Portsmouth — there's no doubt of his insanity. 

So he '11 do best to govern in their own mad ways. 
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Banks are breaking — ^very droll — ^the pavement sure will follow soon ; 
Peace and Plenty — ^hungry bellies singing to some hollow tune. 
Intellect is strong, they say^ in this and other nations^ sir^ 
I 'm sorry that 'tis only shown in weekly publications^ sir. 

O. what a town* &c. &c. 

Novell called Tremaine^ or an Aristotle lecture^ sir ; 

Kelly *s. Reminiscences^ so smart and quaint ; 
O, lord ! who wrote Matilda? Colbum made it a conjecture^ sir^ 

Cradock and the Margravine will make you faint. 
Granby^ too — ^what shall I do? — ^books are now so numerous. 
High Constable of books is '^ smashed'* — ^there 's nothing very hup- 

morous. 
Except the Naval Sketch Book, where you'll meet with lots that's 

droll, sir. 
And Parry being foiled — the Commons soon must try the Poll, sir. 

O, what a town, &c. &c. 

AH! 



FLOORING A FRESHMAN. 

AN OXFORD SCENE, 



CHARACTERS. 

Mr. Bob Thomson . . Comnwuer, 
Mr. Dick Jenkins . . Scholar. 
Mr. Harry Davis . . Commoner, 
Mr. Charles Diggs ^ Scholar. 
James A Scout, 



SCENE — Thomson's Room. (A knocking heard.) 
Thomson, Come in. (Enter Jenkins.) Ah ! Dick^ my dear fellow ! 
Ten thousand thanks for this early call. I think these three first lazy 
days of Term worth the whole months of long vacation dulness. 
Here we meet old friends with new faces^ which certainly look all 
the ruddier for rusticating^ though certainly not half so determinedly 
feroce as the sweetly-dimpled Bardolphine nose^ the usual denotation 
of a term of college jollity. But, tell me, mine especial ! when didst 
arrive ? I have not before this seen thy merry-looking phiz. 

Jenkins, But within these last two hours. I'll tell you of a 
game 
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*t> 



Thomson. Not now, I prithee I '^ I am not gamesome :'' I do lack 
some of that same comfort imparted to a man by dinner. 

Jenkins. ^^ Hear me ! for I will speak." You may not be game- 
some, but I have caught you at the play, notwithstanding. Con- 
sider, the first day of Term — no one in Hall save Freshmen/ blush- 
ingly innocent, half afraid to raise their eyes from the platej^'Jest 
any one should be staring ; timidly calling a scout, in accents^ofher 
tiian collegiate. Oh ! it is a dismal scene ; I will tell thee what to 
do. Let thy scout spread the cloth ; I will send to Goulding's for a 
fowl and other dishes ; thou shalt sport wine and some fal lal friendly 
sort of a dessert. ^* Countryman, is it so ?" 

Thomson, So let it be ; Hey ! James, James ! — I suppose that 
fellow has forgotten the sound of my bell. Why, James, I say ! 

James. (Enters in a hurry, and out of breath.) Yes, sir ; here I 
am, sir. Did you call, sir ? 

Thomson. Call, aye ; so loud, that having winded myself, I had 
recourse to bellows. Run to 6oulding*s, and gather scraps enough 
to make dinner for two ; and, in an hour's time, let me have a tidy 
dessert sufficient for four. 

James. Yes, sir — I will do it in no time, sir. {Exit.) 

Thomson. How civil and ready are those chaps at the beginning 
of Term ; always looking for their one-pound note, to serve as sove- 
reign remedy to the kicks and cuffs that are to ensue. Now, wou^ 
you believe it, that very scout makes use of some linen I left behind, 
till he wears it out, and this morning apologises genteelly by saying, 
he was hard up in the vacation, and very sorry — but could not raise 
money on any thing but his linen, which of course suffered, when, 
having no shirt of his own, he made shift with mine. Begs pardon, 
insults you by offering to pay, and becau.se he could tell of sundry 
small faOings of his master, is permitted to continue in his office of 
knave, or, as they commonly call themselves, scout. 

Jenkins, Such, Thomson, are most college servants, and yet they 
s«y you have one of the best. 

Thomson, And they say rightly ; for, consider, at Oxibrd, bad 
is too frequently the best. 

Jenkins, How strange these apartments appear after the nice 
orderly arrangement we get used to in the vacation. I had rather 
see thy candle-painted ceiling, armless chairs, and decapitated sofa. 
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than the whole splendidly perfect furniture of a soldan of Persia^ 
while the smell of the weed and loyal gin-punch are more refreshing 
to me than the spring gales of Arabia Felix. A college room^ when 
it is a true one like thine, is a Paradise ; moreover it is our castle^ 
and there we can sit surrounded by the Sporting Magazine^ and a 
host of the Greek Fathers^ and, laughing at .the cares of out college 
snobs, close our oak upon any dtmning occasion. 

Thomson, l^avelling by the coach has certainly set you going, 
Dick. However, you are right, my boy ; the only one thing dis- 
tressing IS, that though we may not be unwell, we are frequently 
confined to our room ; the bars to that window have such a grating 
appearance — ^while the pretty wench, who trundles the mop oppo- 
site, sets one all on fire for a kiss, and causes us to curse the ill- 
fated doom of once in, after 9 o'clock, college becomes a lock-vp- 
house, (They sit.) 

Jenkins. Gratified would I feel with the entrance of James with 
the provisions — O ! by the bye, I have to ask how you got off the 
supper party last term ; well, I suppose. 

T/iomson* No ; failed entirely — I will tell you how it was. Under 
this blackened ceiling, on a fine night in June, sat some thirty. We 
were as merry as pigs in clean straw, and the gin-punch and 
tobacco were plied famously. At length, becoming hot, shutters 
were unclosed, windows thrown up, coats, waistcoats, and neckerchiefs 
followed, while the song and glee roared as loudly as ever, to the 
great annoyance of the neighbours, little of whom did sleep that 
night, J. trow. Over our heads, unfortunately and unknown to us, 
that night did try to doze, a fellow. Becoming tired of the confine- 
ment of the room, at three o'clock in the morning, with glass in hand, 
and bottles under our arm, we trudged it into the quad. Sitting us 
on the cool ground, again we smoked the morning air, and of the 
fiill measured quarts made many gentlemen commoners, whilk taking 
in our hands we did hurl at the lamp, whilk being broken, caused 
a loud "huzza," whilk roused the master and his servants. Retreat- 
ing to the chapel steps, we did drink healths and chorus. songs until 
the same chapel bell did ring for prayers, .whereat we separated to 
our beds. 

Jenkins. There was no failure attached to this, my boy — it was 
a row worthy of the gown. 
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Tfujimson. Aye ; but hear me to the end. 1 had throvm myself, 
clothed as I was^ upon the bed, when in walked old Harry with, 
" If you please, Sir, the tutor wishes to speak to you." I staggered 
into his room, my white duck trowsers stained with milk-punch, and 
riding frock, for I had been out with the hounds the day previous, dis- 
figured from rubbing against the yellow coloured college walls. There 
sat the master — the tutor, whose queer manner, you know, standing 
inore suo before the fire. *^ Mr. Thomson, the party was in your 
rooms last night ?" ** It was so." *' The whole college was annoyed, 
and no one could even unnk through the obstreposity of your unsea- 
sonable mirth." — *^ Sorry for them, but could not command the voices 
of men who meet in my rooms." ^' Then, I could scarcely get to 
chapel owing to the broken bottles that strewed the way." I said, 
*' I was glad the broken bottles were on the road to chapel, it showed 
symptoms of a desire to mend,** This he did not like and answered, 
" Moreover, the glass which has gone over my garden-wall has des- 
troyed a bed of very fine tulips. Now, unless you will give up the 
names of those composing your party, we must take away your 
term'* I said, '* I was sorry that the tulips were destroyed, be- 
cause some of the bottles thrown were not empty, consequently our 
intention failed, as we did not intend giving them a drop too much, 
and that I felt myself bound to secrete the name of any person pre- 
sent." " Then, Sir, we are very sorry, but we mtist take away your 
term,*' I answered, ^'Oh! pray don*t mention it — no apology I 
beg." He took up his cap and departed in a hulF. Then I and the 
tutor had a set-to, and the next morning I came to town a term the 
less, but in full time for the farewell benefit of sweet Maria Tree. 

Jenkins, Certainly losing a term is not much of a joke ; but did 
you nothing on the occasion ? 

Thomson. Yes ; I wrote an epigram. I intended to pen a Dirg^ 
Dolorous, but considered it would not only be honouring my loss 
too largely but also a waste of time. The epigram I will repeat. 

I^ that was Robert Thomson called, 

Alas ! poor mortal woim. 
Must look me out another name, 
TheyVe ta'en what was my term, 

Jenkins, As bad as the occasion that produced it ; I wish James — 
A|i ! talk of the devil — ^here he is by all that is holy. 
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Jame$, Hease^ Sir^ I couldn't get only one fowl and a dish of 
ham and beef; because Goulding says as how there has been sich a 
demand he hasn't no more. 

Thomson, He be — ^No, d — n it, his last bill is not paid. Well, 
spread, James, quickly. I hope the tablecloths have not disap- 
peared io^ the vacation, as well as the wearing apparel. — {Here the 
dishes are taken between the luindow-bars, and all being ready, the 
gownsmen seat themselves*) 

Thomson, (Attaeking the fowl.) Dick, you mentioned haying a 
story to tell, I am gamesome now, and will attend thee. 
' Jenkins, Right, I did. — I came on the box with black Bill, the 
coachman, and handled the ribbands from Kensington to Henley. 
When we were changing the prods, a merry little devil of eighteen 
mounted the seat behind me, and of course I threw up the place of 
driver to go and comfort her. Seated beside her, I amused myself 
with punning ; asked her, for I had a cigar in my mouth, which 
smoked most, I or the horses, and a thousand other little fooleries, 
in order to please the girl and keep the conversation moving. She, 
it appeared, was on a visit to her aunt, at Oxford, and when the 
coach stopped, sending my luggage to college, I determined upon 
following her. Perceiving my design, she led me a deuce of a 
dodge, but on turning to view a new improvement since last term, 
when I would have sought her again, she had skipped down the 
fitreet and taken shelter, but where I know not. Enraged at being 
thus foiled, I pursued, and thought I again saw her, when hurrying 
to stare her triumphantly in the face, instead of the adorable, who 
should smile upon me but Susan fiest. Haugh ! I ran to college in 
a rage. 

Thomson. (Holdhig tip the remains of the fowl, sympat/ietically 
exclcdms) — ^^ Ah ! Richard, Richard, it was all dicky with you." 

Jenkins, Bob, that is no go. While I was talking you were re- 
ducing that fowl to a skeleton. It 's a do — as if you wished to pick 
a bone with me. Here have I been relating my unhappy fate as a 
whetstone to my appetite, and you, devouring all the while, leave 
me with bare bones. 

Thomson, Nay, Dick, if that were the case, I should have left you 
in the rump parliament. However, I will make you a present ; you 
are fond of horses, I certainly cannot afford a hunter, but, viewing 
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the hewn appearance of this fowl^ perhaps you will not refuse the 
accepting of a hack, (Both attack the ham and beef.) 

Jenkins, They talk of an Aristotle lecture this term — think you 
well of it ? 

Thomson. This beef is beautiful. — Shall I help you to some ham? 
i often wish I were one of the sons of Ham. 

Jenkins. Pshaw ! you are hear enough already. That is a good 
likeness of Mrs. Bunn over your chimney ; what shall I give for it ? 

Thomson. A glass of wine^ Dick. Right Madeira I assure you — 
just come from London — saved from home consumption for college 
use. 

Jenkins. Any fresh men up this term ? 

Thomson. Mention them not — no less than thirteen. I never saw 
such a collection of unlicked cubs; such strange, out-of-the-way, 
antipodean brutes, enter a college. 

Jenkins. What not one jolly fellow to repair the loss of those 
quondam happy dogs, whom a bachelor's gown has deprived us of? 

Thjomson, Not one — a regular set of prosing preachers, who call 
a flash of fancy being low — a mere matter of fact race, who bring 
forward the same argument, thought, and observation, upon every 
occasion — a band of common-place fellows, of gentlemanly nice men, 
in short, a complete link of bores. 

Jenkins. I am afraid, as usual, you paint their characters too 
itrongly. But have you been introduced, or know you any of them ? 

Thomson. One fool, whom I have asked here to wine, and who 
must be queered. The conceit should be taken out of these upstarts, 
who, leaving school before their time, come to college with all their 
boyish predilections. He is one of your nice men, brags of belong- 
ing to the Pretender, and his family ; truly a very pretending set. — 
A bastard, blaw-faced Scotchman, with features half English, and 
the rest composed of all the family ugliness, in uno verbo, a youth, 
who, if he had not on a gown, one would swear to be a snob. — 
Hilloa ! James, off with the cloth, and on with the dessert. Bring 
forth one of the long-necked Frenchmen standing in my wine-bin.—- 
Bundle with my compliments to Diggs, the freshman, and Mr. 
Davis, will be glad to see them in my rooms insta/nter. 

Jfones. Yes, Sir, I will tell them in a canter. 

Thomson. Now, Dick, remember to play the freshman false, if he 
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has anything in liim^ perhaps we shall see it Wine^ generous 
wine> opens the heart of those that have any^ and shows us the 
uppermost feelings. It will disclose whether your friend loves your 
sister^ or her pocket ; whether his pretensions are true, or devoted 
more to your parties, and the aggrandizement likely to ensue from 
an honourable alliance. — (A knock,) — Gome in — Davis, my parti- 
cular, I rejoice to see you — Chair, chair — we have a freshman here 
directly. 

Davis. Really I must be excused. The Oxford Quarterly ap- 
pears on Monday, — I promised the editor six pages, and, as yet, 
have not written a line ; what to do I know not. 

T^tomson. Pooh ! be not disheartened about that — I will manage 
it for you. — Send to Tomes, the volimiinous chemist, and get a cmn- 
posing draught. 

Davis. I might as well put on my night-cap at once. But, come, 
break that fellow^s long neck, I must have a glass of Champagne. — 
(Drinks, and is about to leave.) 

J'hoTnson, Nay, Davis, you bolt not from this room till chapel 
time. Give me leave — consider, people, who have just come up, 
should sit down for a few minutes. 

Davis. Ah, me ! I am formed of very yielding clay — ^but man is 
a poor weak creature, and, give him but fair words, you may lead 
him by the. nose. 

Thompson, Fair words — Hem ! instance the tongue of a woman — 
Ah ! by the bye, mentioning noses, what think you I saw this morn- 
ing? Happening to call on Smith of *s, what should I see 

but a man, who had got him down in a chair, holding him by the 
nose. 

Jenkins. Did you not interfere ? — d — n it, tweak a man's nose 
and detain him in his seat — ^had they quarrelled ? 

Thomson. At first I was about to remonstrate, but, when I gazed 
upon his lusty corporation, I was deterred ; perceiving by the bran- 
dishment of his razor that he was but the barber. 

Davis. Pshaw ! Bob, this is one of your customary barbarous 
jokes — he is licensed to make free with the noses of his employers. 
Ah ! there is the modest, timid, bashful knock of your freshman 
friend. — Come in. (Enter Mr. Diggs.) 

' Thomson. Ah ! Diggs, glad to see you — allow me to introduce to 
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your acquaintance Davis and Jenkins. And now> James^ the pipes. 
I believe you are not much of a smoker — {Diggs bows (xsserU.) Never 
mind^ you shall whiff it gently through my ecume de iwcr— rl will put 
a little gin in the glass bowl to make the smoke draw palatably. 
Come, it is customary to drink the healths of those you have been 
introduced to. 

Diggs, Gentlemen, your very good healths. 

Thomson. I beg your pardon, Charley, but you must toast us se- 
parately, not collectively, man ! Here we will pop the proper num- 
ber of glasses — ^three, I believe, into the sconce cup. — Now guzzle 
it down — ^bravo ! excellently done. 

Dams, (Aside to Jetikuis,) Keep him on the talk. If he smokes 
out tliat ginned tobacco, a quarter of an hour puts him to bed — 
What an excellent gin to entrap a man ! 

Jenkins, Well, Sir, what think you thus far of college life ? 

Diggs. !ftather dull, as far as I can judge, occasioned perhaps 
from not having many acquaintances, and sitting in one's room does 
not do for a constancy. 

Diwis. But have you not met with any old friends ? Freshmen 
generally meet with plenty of school cronies. 

Diggs. Oh ! several, but, as their faces have usually been turned 
another way, I never thought it worth while troubling their recol- 
lections. 

Thomson. Exactly so, right and proper — Come, you must pull 
a little harder. Here is success to you. Let us see the smoke from 
your pipe — ^there — that is famous. O ! if a woman had but such 
graceful curls as those, why — 

Davis. You would call her grey. Diggs, our friend's Champagne 
is but slop compared with the quality of his Madeira. 1 challenge 
you to a bumper. (They drink.) 

Jenkins. And I, Sir, shall be happy to glass you. 

Diggs. Really, Sir, it is so good I care not if you do. {They drink.) 

Thomson. Perhaps another may make it better — ^Diggs, hob or 
nob — Come ! old school-fellow, there is luck in odd numbers — {They 
drink.) — Bravo! now you send forth voUies as powerful as those 
from the chimney of the Blackfriar*s Iron Foundry — your eyes 
sparkle like Champagne itself. Have you brought any introductory 
letters with you ? 
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Diggs. Yes ; — one for a man of the name of Milman^ a professor 
in Ais university, I believe. 

Davis, Milkman — aye, a man of much science in the art pugilis- 
tic. Sir, we will drink his health. {They drink) 

Thxymsmi, Aye, and I, Charles, will also challenge — 

Diggs, Nay ; if my eyes see clearly I am drinking three to one — 

Thomson, Pshaw ! Charley, you' must not see double already — 
allow me to fill your glass — egad ! my name should have been Phil- 
limore, I have a toast to propose that I am sure you will drink with 
the greatest pleasure. " Your sister, Maria's, blue eyes." 

Diggs, Huzza ! my sister Maria's black eyes. 

Thomson. That won't do, Diggs — ^fill the sconce cup — ^no man 
must deviate from the toast — blue eyes — ^now drink off the sconce 
cup to blue eyes. 

Diggs, No ; — My sister Maria's black eyes. Bob ! you forget 
— they are black — -jet black. 

Thomson, Pshaw ! were the lady here she would not thank you for 
giving her a pair of black eyes — you are drunk, Diggs ! 

Diggs, Any man call me drunk — you are at liberty to insult a 
man in your own rooms, but, curse me, if I do not finish this sconce 
cup to show I am not drunk. 

Dams, No, you will not. 

Diggs, I will ! 

Jenkins. You cannot. 

Diggs, I can, and here goes. (Drinks,) 

Jenkins. Bravo ! really, Thomson ! as Vice-President, I feel my- 
self called upon to inform you that, you have doubted the capacity ci 
Mr. Diggs, and some apology is needful. 

Thomson, [Putting on his spectacles and looking grave,) Grentle- 
men ! sorry at all times shall I be to aiirbnt so worthy a friend as 
Mr. Diggs, but, gentlemen, if he takes umbrage at his sister's eyes, 
I cannot help it ; if I was deceived in their colour, of course the 
fault was all my eye, I, therefore, beg his pardon. 

Diggs. {Drunk,) Thomson — ^give me your hand-r-you are a good 
fellow — ^now, how you look — what have you to do with spectacles ? 

Thomson. {Fixedly.) O ! I merely use them when I have occasion 
to look at distant objects, . It is fashionable to have one's eye-sight 
affected. 
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Diggs, Aye ! put on — How queer that feUow looks at the other 
side of the table. I say, old brandy bottle — 

Jenkins, Sir, are you aware that you call me a bottle? 

Diggs, Yes, Sir, but it is an empty one. Do you want to quarrel ? 
Or am 1 to drink your health ? 

Jenkins. O ! the latter is preferable, *' natis in usum letitiee scy- 
phis pugnare Thracmn est." 

Thomson. Hark ! there goes the chapel bell — it always gives me 
the head-ache. 

Diggs, Who cares for the chapel bell ? not I — " A fig for your 
parsons and preachers." Here 1 sit — let them ring the bell. 

Davis, How bellicose you are. Sir; though I certainly agree with 
you, that the striking qualities of that chime are not the most 
harmonious. 

Diggs. Who cares for harmonious ? not I — Let us go out and 
scour the town. (Hiccup,) 

Jenkins, Chapel bell is done tolling — time is up — " Ave Maria ! 
'tis the hour of prayer." What are we to do with the unfortunate ? 
{Aside.) 

Thomson, Oh! bear him off to bed — Come, Diggs, we must go 
to chapel. 

Diggs, Who cares for chapel? not I — ^Let them go as may — 
here / sit. 

Thomson, No go, Charley, no go — I must trouble that collar of 
yours — Jenkins, take an arm ; Davis, a leg ; and thus will we bear 
you triumphantly to your bed, like a second Bacchus borne off on the 
shoulders of his vine^rowned companions. 

Diggs. (Resisting their efforts.) I won't stir — 111 not budge an 
inch — ^loose my arm — ^what ! vi et armis — give me the use of my 
leg — is this legal? Thomson ! unhand my coUar, I shall catch the 
cholera morbus.* 

Thomson, Aye, little valorous ! you will be pmished enough to- 
morrow morning. {Scene closes — Omnes dragging otU the 

Freshman.) 

P. T. 
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LEILA. 



" Love is a pearl of purest hue, 
But stormy waves are round it ; 
And dearly will each woman rue 
The hour when first she found it.'* 

Ij* £• L/t 



I. 

Tis sad to feel, the festive crowd among. 
When mirth and music blend their witchery. 

When the gay cadence of some Syren's song 
Awakes the soul to revelry and glee. 

'Tis sad to feel, that mid the laughing throng 
All hearts are happy, all are glad, save thee. 

But sadder far, when thou art forced to wear 

A mask of smiles to hide the tell-tale tear. 

2. 

So felt young Leila, in the Harem's hall ; 

Bright as the day, a thousand lights were gleaming ; 
But brightest far within its gilded hall. 

Were the young eyes, with Love's own fulness beaming. 
And hope, and joy, and tenderness, and all 

The thoughts of bliss that wait on woman's dreaming ; 
But Leila smiled not at the scene she viewed — 
To her 'twas woe and veriest solitude. 

3. 

The maiden's bosom heaved a plaintive sigh, « 

The balmy herald of a bursting heart ; 
She fondly clung to life, yet knew not why. 

For she had felt affliction's bitterest smart. 
She strived to smile away her agony. 

But still the tear-drop would unbidden start ; 
And hope, and joy, and happiness forsaking, 
Told the sad tale, the fair girl's heart was breaking. 
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4. 

She wept^ though in an earthly Paradise, 

Where all seemed formed for rapture and delight ; 

Perfumes as sweet as heavenly Houris* sighs — 
Flowers such as bloom in Allah's halls of light — 

Songs like the silvery music of the skies. 

And fairy forms, young, beautiful, and bright 

As in the visions of the good descend. 

And o*er the couch of suffering seem to bend. 

5. 
And there in sorrow sat the eastern maid ; 

Of her dark glossy ringlets, one alone 
Of raven blackness o'er her pale brow played. 

Like envious streak upon the Parian stone ; 
Which, as it fluttered in her breath, betrayed 

Death claimed not yet the fair girl for his own. 
But the bright tear-drop in her dark blue eye. 
Told a sad tale of guilt and misery. 

6. 
And well might Leila's bosom throb with pain ; 

For she had seen the Moslem's war-horse prancing 
O'er the fair valleys of her sire*s domain ; 

Seen the red flame in lurid splendour dancing 
O'er the rich dwellings of her native plain ; 

And the wild Arab's blood-stained sabre glancing ; 
And listened to the last shrill, hopeless cry 
Of her loved parents, in their agony. 

7. 
Had heard, and shuddered, on the vine-clad hill 

Brand against brand, in desperate fury clashing. 
Seen the foul current of the mountain rill 

Down the black rocks its bloody torrent dashing } 
And, Oh ! a direr and a deadlier ill 

Had, by the murderous carbine's fitful flashing. 
One moment saw her Azim wave his hand — 
The next, his red blood stained the thirsty sand ! 
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8. 
Oh 1 hast thou e'er^ while joy and rapture still 

Did o*er thy sight in bright perspective roll — 
Ere thou hadst felt young hope or feeling's cliill^ 

Or drank too deep of lifers deceitful bowl> 
That cup of seeming good and real ill — 

Sweet to the lips^ but poison to the soul ; 
While throbbed thy heart with mingled hope and fear. 
Lisped the fond tale in some indulgent ear ? 

9. 
Oh ! hast thou not thus bowed at beauty's feet. 

Warmed by the sun-shine of her heavenly eye ; 
Felt at each glance the heart's warm pulses beat. 

As if each look involved a destiny ; 
And when the summer's eve flew all too fleet 

For the fond hopes of love's idolatry. 
Wished as these sunny moments flew too fast, 

Hiat hour might be eternal, or thy last? 

10. 
So wished young Leila, when in happier days. 

Ere yet her eyes could weep, or lips could sigh. 
She listened to her Azim's words of praise 

In the bright bowers of her own Araby ; 
When all her nights were bliss, and all her days 

Were peaceful as the cloudless summer sky. 
But the destroyer triumphed, and her soul 
Pined mid the golden domes of Istamboul. 

IL 

Yes ! Leila fell — her spirit still the same. 
Pure as the prayers of infant piety ; 

Then blushed her cheek with something more than shame- 
Dark prayers of vengeance breathed in every sigh. 

And, dazzling glances of unearthly flame 

Flashed from beneath the lash of her bright eye. 

Yet forced to smile on her destroyer tell. 

Her face was flattery — while her soul was Hell ! 
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12. 
But prayers and vows were heedless — ^and at last. 

When healthy and bloom, and all — ^but life, were flown. 
When every thought of long-wished vengeance past. 

And hope was chill, as the sepulchral stone 
Tora by the fury of the Northern blast ; 

And nought remained for Leila but to moan ; 
And death was near her — starting from the grave, 
Lo ! the deliverer came — ^too late to sare ! 

13. 
Sad is the tale, and shortly may be told ; 

Bright in his full the dying sun had set 
In mingled hues of sapphire and of gold, 

0*er gorgeous dome and painted minaret, 
Wliile in the West some crimson streaks still rolled. 

As day were struggling with the darkness yet : 
And Leila strove amid the garden's bowers 
To weep away her solitary hours. 

14. 

Fair was the scene — bright, beautiful, and lone — 
'Twas one of Nature's pageants — earth and sky. 

In rays of brilliancy reflected shone 

On the blue waves that floated gently by. 

Fair nature there in playful mood had thrown 
All that could lull the soul, or please the eye ; 

And all so still, the waters, earth, and air, 

That Echo's self had nought to utter there. • 

15. 
The earth was gemmed with flowerets, and the air 

Breathed forth its fragrance to the even-tide : 
The garden's pride, the perfumed rose was there — 

Itself a world of odour ; and it vied 
With tell-tale Love's first blushes ; and the fair 

Wild lily, drooping like a Virgin Bride. 
And as their incense to the skies was driven. 
It seemed like Nature's sacrifice to Heaven. 
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16. 

Nor art bad there been idle : on the brow 
Of a fair vine-clad hill^ some ruined fane 

Of Pagan worship towered ; and though now 
Few traces of its ancient pride remain. 

As if, in solemn mockery to show 

That manhood^s noblest triumphs are but vain. 

Time was, ere yet its graceful shrine lay low, 

The greatest, proudest there were known to bow. 

17. 

Though withering Time had torn, and man defiled, 
'Twas bright in ruin, beauteous in decay : 

As oft, when skies have shone, and Nature smiled, 
A glorious eve has closed a fairer day. 

Fair gems of art amid the flowerets wild^ 
Bright as a poet*s dreams, neglected lay ; 

Such as ere Greece, or shame, or slavery knew — 

A Phidias sculptured, or a Zeuxis drew.* 

18. 
Here Leila sat, as beautiful and pale 

As fairest form of sculpture e'er can be ; 
And in the twilight watched the distant sail 

Dip its white canvas in the glittering sea ; 
And while Woe's minstrel, the sad nightingale 

Poured forth her full rich tide of melody — 
Leila, with breast as sad and wounded too, \ 
Thus to her lute poured forth her strains of woe : — 



* Now, gentle reader, if the truth were known. 
These bits of sculpture were not over pretty ; 

I did not like to say so — for you '11 own 
It would have spoilt the " Pathos*' of my ditty ; 

They were then very naughty lumps of stone — 
Quite blasphemous indeed— the more the pity ! 

A naked bishop ! and, not quite the thing — 

Two noseless vestals ! and a headless king! 

t The Nightingale is supposed to sing with its breast upon A thorn. 
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The Moon upon the glittering tide 

Is shining brilliantly ; 
And on its surface gently glide 

The spirits of the sea. 
Its wave is fair and bright, the while 

A tempest lurks within ; 
As oft is hidden by a smile, 

A soul of guilt and sin. 

It is the hour, the twilight hour 

When happy maidens rove. 
And list in hall or minstrel bower 

To tales of hope and love. 
But Love, alas ! has winged his flight. 

And Hope's fair sun has set. 
And I must linger many a night 

Of woe and darkness yet. 

It is a soft and witching hour ; 

There's music on the breeze ; 
There hangs a pearl on every flower 

That studs the garden trees. 
But song no more can soothe my ear. 

Nor beauty charm my eye ; 
I have for every pearl a tear. 

For every note a sigh. 

The bell from mosque to mosque has tolled 

The Moslemah to prayer. 
The drum's last warlike notes have rolled ; 

ITie hour of sleep is near. 
Peace comes not with the fall of day, 

No slumbers close ray eye, — 
I cannot, must not, dare not pray — 

Or only pray to die ! 
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19. 

Stilled is the lute^ and ceased the maiden^s strain ; 

But sights unusual meet the mourner *s eye. 
Is that a bark careering o'er the main ? 

What light is that that flits athwart the sky ? 
See^ see ! — ^the light has vanished^ and again 

0*er the light waves some dark speck seems to fly. 
And now are heard^ as nearing to the shore^ 
The sullen dashes of the mu£9ed oar ! 

20. 

She comes ! she comes ! — it is not all a dream ! 

A galley dances o'er the liquid glass ; 
And more — lo ! flickering in the fair moon's beam 

The polished falchion^ and the steel cuirass 
A threatening ray of strife and vengeance gleam^ 

And hoarse rough voices murmur as they pass. 
One moment rides a shallop o'er the tide ; 
The next^ a warrior stands at Leila's side ! 

21. 

A steel-clad form is seen in Leila's bower. 

And whose that warlike shape? — 'tis Azih's — his ! 

Or, had her fancy in that lonely hour 

But conjured up some cheating dream of bliss ? 

Her AziM here ! — in pride, and pomp, and power ! 
In sooth, her heart had never dreamt of this ! 

Yes, 'tis ber Azim ! 'tis her Arab boy, 

Her first, her fondest, and her only joy ! 

22. 

Where now the glistening cheek, and laughing eye — 

The look that ravish'd, and the smile that blest ? 
No smile — though hoped-for freedom now is nigh. 

And Leila in her Azim's arms is prest. 
She wildly blest him — and that feeble cry 

More than an hour of speech her woes exprest — 
In dying tones one long last blessing sighed. 
Then hung her head abashed, and wept, and drooped, and died ! 

J. P. S. 
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LADY POKINS PARTY, 



IN MONTAGUE PLACE. 



Montague Place has been all alive during the last quarter, and 
Lady Pokin has acquired much celebrity among several folks, who 
have been kind enough to attend her parties, drink her wines, and 
listen to the accomplishments of the Misses P. who have just re- 
turned from school in order to be brought out. Many pounds of 
long waxen sixes have melted in the chandelier, while jarvies have 
been frozen to their seats waiting for their fares, who could not 
possibly think of leaving until Miss Clementina P. had squalled out 
a bravura, as long as from the kitchen range to the first floor win- 
dow. The Misses P. are six in number^ and have been at sixes 
and sevens all the vacation in endeavouring to attract the attention 
of some portly fellow, whose breeches pockets are well lined ; con- 
sequently many charms have been thrown out by those budding 
beauties at their mamma's parties ; though 1 have not as yet heard of 
any one falling into the snares of the Montague Place Circes. No 
expence has been spared. Vast was the demand for '^ eau de 
cologne, eau de luce, pomatum, paste, and patchwork." The 
perfumer secretly informed me, he must raise the price of those 
articles until another supply of bears arrives on the ^^ change,'' 
when he again hopes to have great dealings in grease. Delcroix 
and his '^ esprit de lavande " had many votaries. In short Lady P. 
and her daughters were quite the go, and the house in Montague 
Place blazed as brightly as the three-fingered gas in the lamps front- 
ing Covent Garden. But I must tell you somewhat of the origin of 
this family ere I can introduce you to the party. 

Jeremiah Pokin was born of Hannah and Peter Pokin, who in- 
habited a house in Moorfields ; a place, time erst, notorious for 
fights among butcher boys, swamps, and drowned dogs, through 
which the present inhabitants are called ^^ Barkers" They were 
an industrious couple ; and, by divers means, amassed a property of 
five thousand pounds, when they thought proper to die, and for 
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the whole sum Jerry came in at the death. Jeremiali was taken into 
the office of a distant relation ; who^ having an itching for the young 
man's money in favour of his only daughter^ contrived to make up 
the match, and as his child's fortune allowed Jerry to become an 
under partner in the concern. A mortality also affected the partners 
of this firm^ and Jerry was shorUy whole and sole manager of his 
distant relation's house and daughter. 

As the man became a bustling, and was known to be a thriving 
person^ he was soon called to the civic honours ; when^ of course^ 
he started a carriage^ and two Johns who almost rivalled Grog and 
Magog in stature : each of whom had been a decent two yards 
and a quarter of humanity, had they but worn powder and silk 
stockings : but such things in the city were then unknown. The 
tailor^ who made the new liveries for these Patagonians, always 
stood on a stool and measured them by long measure. This splash 
equipage^ and a good-natured action, which mayors of those days had 
frequently the audacity to commit, obtained for him a knighthood ; 
and when the mayoralty ceased, finding Lady P. chose to produce no 
heirs male, he sold the distant relation's concern, and retired to what 
they call a fashionable part of the town ; this was Montague Place. 
After the old boy left the city, he became a thorough fish out of water ; 
for men of bustle and business find no amusement in the ennui of 
fashionable life ; so after indulging in Port and the gout until he 
could no more, he quietly gave up the ghost. Leaving the city was 
his death, and his title departed with him; for the titles of these live 
lumber knights, to the credit of the country be it spoken, cease to 
exist with their owner. Of course. Lady P. dressed herself in 
weeds, sported black edged cards and note paper, and looked duly 
blue for a twelvemonth and a day; when, considering herself no 
longer widowish, she gave parties, and enjoyed her regular routine 
of pleasure. 

The Misses P. are six in number, clever, good-natured sort of 
girls, all giggle and mirth, on the look out for sweethearts, swains, 
Colins, Strephons, Lubins, and loobies. They cut watch papers, 
make pen wipers, paint screens, sing songs, play the piano ; in short, 
they are the most obliging accommodating young women in existence. 
The hautmr of Montague Place seems not to have exalted them in 
the least; for they are just as civil as if still in the city, behind the 
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counter of their parent. Tkere is Clementina, who sings bravuras 
and shows her teeth ; the joker Diana, who is always alive ; Tilbu- 
rina, who sports a firosty face throughout the year ; Isabel, whose 
tongue is certainly as good as a clapper ; Caroline, who preaches of 
sermons and religion, because a gentleman sitting near her once said he 
fancied himself in heaven ; ever since which she has made it her busi- 
ness to inquire after Angel James, the Brvmmijum Ranier, and other 
popular fanatics ; and Julia, the youngest, who turns up her arch blue 
eyes like Venetian blinds. The^^ read the " Troubadour," " Impro- 
visatrice," Mrs.C. B.Wilson's, and all fashionable poetry, have decided 
that '* Waverley" is not a bit like ** Ivanhoe ;" cry over the " Maid 
and the Magpie ; vow the wood scene in ^' As you like it*' would be 
nothing without Tree, and that Harley is the cleverest actor at by- 
play on the stage. However, one advantage they possess, call 
upon the P.*s whenever you will, they are always minding their cues. 
Now, when the P.'s come hom^ for the holidays, there is no end 
to the parties and junketings ; and, as a spread in Montague Place 
is not a very frequent occurrence, I feel it a duty incumbent upon 
me to relate how they manage these things in that rural situation. 
Lady Pokin had issued cards for a sort of tea and card set out ; I 
do not recollect the precise term made use of in this outlandish place ; 
among which an invitation was dropped on my breakfast table. 
When the evening arrived I apparelled myself in sables with a 
kerchief of white ; the tie of which, I defy that eminent man John 
Ketch to settle more completely, and footed it towards Montague 
Place. 

As I had never visited Lady P. but in the day-time, and the 
night was extremely foggy, I could no more find my way than scale 
the monument. However, I engaged a jarvis to discover Montague 
Place ; but guess my surprise, the fellow, being used to the west, 
told me he never heard of snch a place^ and inquired if it was any 
where up the country, pointing towards Hampsteadj I informed 
him of its contiguity to the Museum, and by dint of stoppages and 
queries we at last made the port. 

One of the tall Johns of the late Sir Jeremiah P. ushered me into a 
front parlour, where I found divers gentles sipping Mocha, and 
Lady P. having introduced Mr. Philpin to the company, seated me 
next to Tilourina with the frosty face, whose cold appearance was 
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somewhat seasonable. Mr. Squib was paired with Clemeiitiiia^ the 
bravura squaller; Colonel Thumblethumb with the joker Diana, 
who was looking glum at the failure of one of her witticisms ; Mr. 
Snooks had consorted with Caroline, and Isabel with one out of a 
dozen Smiths. Julia sat on the fidgets, evidently chagrined at some 
favourite's non-appearance. The Yates's, Jones's, Tipples, Thom- 
son's, Johnson's, Dickson's, Dawson -s, Willson's, and Snellson's were 
disposed of among each other, the Misses P. being pre-occupied. 

I know of nothing more unamusing, or so likely to give people 
the horrors, as the two first hours of a party where most of tiie 
company are strangers to each others whims and vagaries. Lady P.'s 
was no exception to my remark. All the conversation, if so I may 
call it, being confined to whispers ; and if any thing brilliant was 
said one passed it to another, in imitation of the whii^ring gal. 
lery at St. Paul's, and when it had gone its round, an universal titter 
prevailed, as if directed more against the author than his wit. To 
be sure Lady P. bullied the tall Johns in good set terms, inter- 
spersed with, ^^ Julia, how dull you sit by yourself. Thumblethumb 
do put Diana in a good temper, how cross the girl looks. I declare. 
Miss Dickson, you have the sweetest beau I ever saw." Here the 
young lady blushed, for as she had a secret penchant for the gentle- 
man next her, of course, the compliment was where she wished it. 
" Mr. Gale, is your tea sweet? John, Mr. Tipple will take another 
cup." 

At length, however. Lady P. seemed to participate in the languor 
of her visitors, and to a query of Julia's was heard to say, " Why 
it is strange child, I wonder T. does not come." Every one opened 
his eyes fearful lest John should appear with another tray, for they 
were satiated with slop, and had no idea that Lady P. had merely 
«sed the initial of a non-arrived personage. At length card-feibles 
were announced in the drawing-room, whither the company instantly 
retired with faces somewhat elongated by the insipidity of the tea, 
and I have no doubt many would have indulged in a comfortable 
yawn, but that decency restrained. Tlje two Johns were posted at 
either side of the door, with faces most transcendantly lengthy, their 
hands demurely folded before them, and their eyes fixed on the 
bran new silk stockings ; for Lady P. never allows silk on other 
occasions; their resemblance was much akin to those two quiet 
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figures of tragedy and comedy pedestalled in the front of Covent 
Garden. Some sat down to whist, pope joan^ speculation^ begg^ 
my neighbour, put, and other fashienctble games. Colonel 
Thumblethumb and Diana played at cribbage^ Tipple and his wife 
at droMgkta, a IVIr. Roscoe amused himself with a volume of Pope^ 
lie only being able to play at Bowles, while Lady P. left the room 
to look after the lemonade ; Julia sat fidgetting on the music stool, 
making a noise on the piano^ and '' for ever and anon" reverting 
her arch blue eyes to the door^ manifestly on the tiptoe of expecta- 
tion. " Julia^ love," said Lady P. " come, have a round with Mr. 
Smith, T. will come presently." Again were the eyes of the com- 
pany upraised to heaven, and each one inwardly muttered a hope 
that his internals might not be a second time deluged with '* hot 
scald," but Julia raised her Venetian blinds and looked as blue as 
ever. 

After a great deal of halfpenny jingling on the part of the specu- 
lators, a knock and a bustle in the hail announced the arrival of T. 
who was speedily bowed into the room by the tall Johns. " O, T. 
I am so glad to see you. We are so dull. Where have you been, 
you naughty man ? Shall I order John to bring coffee ?" '* I beg, 
my Lady, you will not notice me. Really very sorry, but deter- 
mined not to disappoint you. Been out to dine. In shocking trim. 
Make my apology to the company. Ah ! Julia, love, I am glad to 
see you; how exceeding grim you look," " Yes, and well I may," 
answered the girl, ^' how long you have been." '^ No, not a bit 
longer, I promise. Alas! my growing days are over." This 
caused a snule, and, as I perceived, T. was to be the order of the 
evening, and shall have occasion to mention him in several papers, 
J shall take this opportunity of introducing him to your notice. 

Peter Tomkins was cousin to the P.'s, possessed two hundred a 
year in his own right, and a place in a banking-office worth three 
more. Being a single man, he visited the Coal4Iole, Offley's, 
Edinbui^h Castle, Finish, Dolly's, and all the principal pot-houses, 
from which he had acquired the knack of spoiling all intellectual 
conversation by^ his vile puns, all of which were considered as jokes 
by the P.'s, with whom he was a hero, the principal bnifo of all 
their parties. His features were full, plump, and expressive, and 
he had some notion of theatricals, joined with tolerable skill in mi- 
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micking the actors. To sum up his character in a woi^^ he was a 
bore^ and> like most such worthies^ was a member of the Western 
Literary and Scientific Institution, by which he considered himself 
a literary personage licensed to annoy every one. 

After Mr. Peter Tomkins had been introduced to the company^ 
he sat himself by the side of Julia^ and indulged in small talk^ con- 
fessed he had been to the Middleton's Head, Sadler's Wells^ to dine 
with the sparklers. " La !" said Julia, *' I wonder you were not 
frightened at coming all that long way in the dark." ** O, lord, 
bless you, not in the least ! I always clad myself in a white upper 
Benjamin, carry a sword stick, what I bought of a man with a Mo- 
saic countenance, somewhere near the Old Jewry, and spectaclei^ — 
to show people how fond I am of glasses. Gentlemen, it will not 
be disagreeable to you, perhaps, to hear a little music. A very 
pretty song. Composed it myself. Julia, love, will you try the 
key ?" The girl was instantly rattling over the chords, while Tom- 
kins, arranging his gills, sung to the following eifect. 

O ! the smiling eyes of her I love. 

Sure none can be so bright ; 
Not angel visits from above. 

Emit so pure a light. 
Her lips as fresh and red in hue»^ 
As roses silvered o'er with dew. 
The auburn locks that throng her neck, 
I'm sure would measure half a peck. 

^^ Bravo! Bravo! T." resounded on all sides. But Julia rolled 
her Venetians more rogpaishly than ever, for, she chanced to have 
auburn locks, of course she was the heroine who had produced this 
song. Women are so acute at catching fair words. Pray, T., do 
you mean to publish that," enquired lady P., " What do you call 
it?" *' Original, my lady ! somewhat after the style of the Gaelic, 
as my friend, Dick White, informs me. A clever fellow, Dick 
White, and good at the lyre." "La!" said Julia, *'is he one of 
your amateurs ? Does he play young Wildir^ ? I should so like 
to see him. Mamma, may I put him down as a visitor to my birth- 
day party ?*' " Tipple, 1 hope I see you well. How is your cottage 
at NLilbank — I believe that did not break among the other failures 
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was Hed Aovniy I suppose. Ha! ha!" But Tipple deigrned net to 
notice the joke^ for his wife had just obtained, what is called at 
draughts^ a pair of breeches, and the husband had no inclination for 
her having them 

It is folly to pursue this dull party from beginning to end ; I 
shall therefore give a joke or two that passed, in order to exhibit 
the kind of wit that is tolerated in Montague Place, and then des- 
cribe the row that took place at its conclusion. Julia was sorry for 
a poor woman who was hanged at Newgate, and said, she thought 
her crime was produced through tipsiness. Tomkins immediately 
intimated that she was a sad drunkard, and that, even on the morn- 
ing of her execution, she had a drop too much. After this he be- 
thoup-ht him of the late Sir Jeremiah P., being reminded by the old 
gentleman's portrait over the fire-place, taken when he was a drum- 
mer in the militia, and was about to relate an anecdote of Julia's 
papa, had not Diana, the joker, begged him not to bore them with 
Dr, Par,' But I will give you the finale of ik<^ evening's enter- 
tainment. 

Clementina had been called upon for a song, and was in the midst 
of one of her most exquisite and lengthy bravuras, showing her 
teeth like an hyaena, when Tipple, forgetful of himself and company, 
accused his rib of cheating, saying, he would no more pay than fly ; 
How that she \i9iA' sniij^ged two of his men out of their checks. Here 
Tomkins said, ''he did not think the lady a check taker.'* But the 
lady Tipple bridled up, and putting her hands to her sides, defied 
any one to say '' black was the white of her eye,'* and denounced 
vengeance upon her spouse when she got him home. But the lemon- 
ade had put Tipple on the qui vive — he answered, the company col- 
lected round them, and eventually tlie draughts flew at each others 
heads. The clamour became general, and a batUe-royal ensued. 
The ladies sided with Mrs. Tip^ and the gentlemen, whom Tomkins 
* called '' the old fogies," with the husband, and, after a desperate 
war of words, ikt ladies were victorious, and most of the company 
separated, the greater part having had no other food than tongue pie. 
To restore order was impossible. Colonel Thumblethumb left the 
room with a draught in his eye, exasperated at T*s begging him not 
to be eyerate. White Smith was dealt a blow on the head with a 
cribbage-board, which Tomkins said was a Iieavy-dent thump. Lady 

N 
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P. was seized with a faint, being quite shocked — and the young P's 
bawled for brandy and water^ which the tall Johns could not 
supply fast enough^, and Tomkins thought it was nothing wonder- 
ful for Tipple, who had been originaUy a porter, to fall out about 
draughts. Black Smith turned white with dismay^ and Tomkins 
and I walked down stairs, where I made the important discovery — 
that my bran new hat had decamped, leaving a shabby genteel 
in its place^ which Tomkins said was^ "What are you eU?** A 
joke I did not understand^ and, therefore^ we parted on our several 

ways homewards. 

Peregrine Philpin. 
Gliddon's Divan, 



POETICAL SCRAPS. 



LINES TO MUSIC. 



How sweet to rove mid the myrtle grove. 

And list to the wild notes thrilling 
Of the warbling thrush in the hawthorn bush, 

And the ring-dove fondly billing. 

While o'er the trees on the morning breeze, 
Falls the woodland's lay so lightly ; 

And the golden sound floats gaily round. 
While the sun-beam is glittering brightly. 

When at early dawn of the orient mom. 
The songsters their breasts are swelling. 

And their tuneful throats give the rapt'rous notes, 
^Hiile all, their loves are teUing. 

What joy to stray in the distance away. 

Led by sounds so light and airy ; 
To catch the strain breathed o'er again. 

As the voice of an Elfin fairy. 

Yet still. Oh say ! shall the minstrel's lay 

Cease to echo love's wild measure. 
And the magic spell no longer tell 

Of affection's fondest treasure. 
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Shall the wanton lyre no more inspire, 

Wliile Beauty's arm is bending 
O'er the quivering strings a mastery flings. 

With her voice its wild notes blending ? 

No — ^the minstrel's lay shall cheer our day. 

And with softening strains delight us ; 
While the hallowed sound breathes fondly round 

Though all the world may slight us. 

And Music's pow'r full many a flowV 

O'er Poesy's shrine shall sprinkle ; 
Shall our years beguile, and dissolve in a smile 

Old age's withering wrinkle. 

H. W. A. 



ON A ROSE BUD, PRESENTED TO 



Go, lovely bud, and sip the balmy dew. 
Which plays around those lips of roseate hue ; 
Go, happy flow'r, and shed thy fragrance wild 
O'er Beauty's, Virtue's, Nature's fairest child. 
Go, view the eye, whence beams with radiant light 
Each charm to woo, each grace to win the sight — 
Link on that breast, there bend thy smiling head, 
And on thy bosom make thy blushing bed ; 
Tliere rest, thou beauteous bud, all brightly fair. 
Thy sweets difluse, and fondly nestle there* 

Henry. 



THE HERMIT. 

In yon remote, sequester'd glade, o'erspread 
With flow'rets wild, fair Nature's loveliest bed. 
Far from man's busy haunts, in lowly pride. 
Stands the rude hut, the babbling rill beside ; 

n2 
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There dwells the hermit^ o'er whose wrinkled brow. 
Still some few locks in silvery whiteness flow. 
His years are many^ yet his foot is light ; 
Disease is wanting^ and his eye beams bright ; 

. Mild is his aspect^ as with bended crook 
He seeks at dawn*s first peep^ the murmuring brook ; 
Or climbs with eager step, (for age not yet ' 
Has on his form his withering signet set ;) 
The mountain side, to watch with upraised eye, 
Th' encreasing radiance of the Eastern sky. 
As rising now from Ocean's azure bed, 
Aurora, fair, uplifts her golden head ; 
And Phoebus bursts along the woodland shade. 
In bright, in gorgeous panoply array*d. 
Siinple his food — ^no rich and costly fare, 
No pampering sweets upon his board appear. 
In social joys he quaifs no generous wine. 
No sparkling glasses on his table shine. 
No friend has he to pledge the brimming bowl. 
The bright, the glad enliv'ner of the soul. 
At even-tide, ne'er hath the welkin rung 
With boisterous mirth, or love-inspiring song ; 
Silence prevails, and stillness solifcly breathes 
Her hallowed balm around the floating wreaths. 
That twine in fragrance o'er the cot serene. 
Bless his abode, and sanctify the scene. 
In wanton ringlets o'er the mouldering wall, 

• Cull'd by his hand the circling woodbines fall. 
Tinged with a glowing hue, the blushing rose 
A tranquil softness o'er the dwelling throws, 
And clustering vines in fond embraces ^rise. 
And smile in towering beauty on the skies. 

And though no beaming joy, no radiant smile. 
Of wife or child his lengthened years beguile. 
Still there 's a hope that swells on high the soul. 
O'er grief's rude furrows sheds its mild controul. 
Uplifts his hallow'd beacon crest on high. 
And leads him onward to eternity ! 
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And ere he lolls his spirit to repose^ 

In slumbering 'dreams^ forgetful of his woes^ 

He bends his aged form on kindred sod> 

And breatiies a prayer^ and communes with his God ! 

H. W. A. 

Oxford, March 13, 1826. 



SONG. 

Oh ! life is like a starry sky. 

And women are the stars that twinkle ; 
And love's a shower passing by, 

Cheering wiih its slightest sprinkle. 

2. 

But when with clouds the sky's o'ercast, 

Still some azure spot is seen. 
And when life's cares are thickening fast. 

Woman's still the spot serene. 

3, 

And friendship's glow is like the sun 
When hidden, still a power it sways ; 

And when its summer course is run. 
Enlivens with its feebler rays. 

4. 

Thus life is like th' expanse on high. 
Dull, and bright, and starred by turns ; 

And when one shoots along the sky, 
Still for us some other burns. 



F. W. H. 
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THE SPIRIT OF CONTRADICTION, 

(from the GERMAN.) 

Sir Hugh Evelyn had no passion farther than the love of a bum: 
per of sparkling wine, until he reached his fiftieth year ; for, in- 
stead of seeking amorous adventures, he frequented tournaments, 
from which he always returned victorious ; but, at lengtli tbe beard- 
less champion Cupid lifted him out of the saddle of indifference. 
He saw Angelica, the most beautiful lady of the country, and, forget- 
ful of his giey hairs, led her to the altar of Hymen! Angelica, 
luckily, was a second Penelope, and repelled all the wanton butter- 
flies that fluttered around the flower of her beauty, by the most 
rigid virtue ; while Sir Hugh, knowing the fidelity of his spouse, 
loved and trusted her like himself. 

One morning, as he was riding across the country with Conrad, 
his honest squire trotting behind him, the knight, suddenly stopping, 
said, '' Hark thee, Conrad, an unpleasant thought has occurred to 
me. This is the day when brother Nicholas usually co^nes to the 
castle to read a mass to my lady and myself, but in my absence I 
had rather he entered not within my walls. These friars are ro- 
guish knaves, who think the vow of chastity more honoured in the 
breach than the observance. Return, therefore, with speed, whilst 
I proceed to my friend. Sir Everard Demaine's, and, in my name, 
desire the lady Angelica not to admit the priest." 

Conrad, shaking his hoary head, replied, ^^ With submission. Sir 
Knight, will not my lady, perhaps, do so of her own accord?'* 

'^ Perhaps and perhaps not," retorted th^ Knight, half in anger; 
*^ but I shall be certain if I command.'' 

'' Think you so,'* answered the squire, '' my humble opinion is 
io the contrary : follow for once the advice of a faithful servant, and 
seek not to command in so delicate an affair." 

"Delicate forsooth!'* exclaimed Sir Hugh, in angry mood — 
^' What crotchets have entered thy pate ? Art thou too weary to 
ride back a dozen miles, and then return to overtake me V^ 

" I obey, Sir Knight," quotli Conrad, and was instantly out of 
sight. 
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The lady Angelica saw him gallop into the court-yard alone^ and 
called from her turret window: ** Why in such haste^ Conrad? 
Hath ought befallen thy master ?" 

'^ Nothings my lady," replied the squire, '*but Sir Hugh feared 
that you might meet with an accident if you were to ride on 
Mungo/' 

^' I ride !-r-ride on the great mastiff!'^ exclaimed the lady in 
amaze, ^' I think thou art full of sweet wine f surely Sir Hugh* can- 
not have sent thee with this ridiculous message." 

'' Nay, but I crave your ladyship's pardon," quoth he, '* for the 
Knight particularly mentioned these very words. He knows that 
Mungo bites terribly if any one attempts to use him as a nag, so he 
prays you essay it not.'* After these words he turned his charger's 
head and departed. 

^' Am I awake or dreaming?'' said the lady to herself. " What 
can Sir Hugh mean ? Is it not enough that I have tried to read his 
every wish in his eyes, and have obeyed him in all things ? Have 
I, by this behaviour, deserved that he should extend more and more 
the bounds of his power, and play the capricious tyrant ? Truly I 
find it is not well to be too yielding, for the worm that creeps in the 
dust is trodden upon. No, Sir Knight, this shall go no further, and, 
in spite of you, will I ride on Mungo, which I should never have 
thought of had you not forbidden it." 

Here her soliloquy was interrupted by a servant announcing bro- 
ther Nicholas. " I. cannot receive him -to-day," said she, " for the 
Knight is from home ; excuse me, therefore, to the holy brother, and 
beg of him to return to-mon*ow." With all due respect for brother 
Nicholas, she continued to herself, I cannot allow him to spoil my 
ride^ Would that my palfrey were here ! I think he must be an 
easy ambler, and I fear not his teeth for he is gentle as a lamb. 
How happy 1 am in anticipating the double amusement of enjoying 
a novel pastime, and crossing my old gambler. Through every 
corner of the castle her voice resounded '^ Mungo ! Mungo ! here ! 
Mungo !" The dog, obedient to her voice, quitted a feast of bones, 
and appeared in a moment. She coaxed him into her chamber, and 
locking the door ; ''come ftiy pretty fellow," she said, ''take and 
eat, but be good." Her lily-white hand now patted his shaggy back, 
and, in hopes that he would through gratitude submit to her wfaims» 
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she mounted him like a nag. He lowered his under lip and looked 
round seriously^ to see what this joke meant^ but, though reconciled 
so far, he would not stir a hair's breadth. Angelica naturally did 
not care much for this stability, and presently used her leg gently 
as horsemen are wont, but in vain, the lazy fellow would not stir 
an inch. From, impatience arose anger,' and she kicked his flanks ; 
the animal, shewing his fangs, bounded forward, and bit her finger, 
as she fell on the floor. The dismounted horsewoman bedewed the 
oaken boards with a few tears, but, soon recovering herself, dis- 
missed from her presence the sulky animal that would not' take a 
joke. 

Towards evening Sir Hugh returned, and, with suspicious^ haste, 
asked whether brother Nicholas had been there ? *' He came," an- 
swered Angelica, ''but I admitted him not.^' The Knight turning 
to his squire, with a triumphant sneer, whispered : " Seest thou what 
commands can effect ?" Conrad, who had not mentioned his dis- 
tortion of the commission entrusted to him, shrugged up his shoul- 
ders, smiling at their misunderstanding. 

The Knight now perceived that his spouse's left hand was bound 
up, and, having enquired the reason, she replied that " Mungo had 
bitten her, and the blame lies with you. Sir Knight," she added, 
pouting. 

With me ?" exclaimed the Knight. 

With you to be sure," retorted the lady : " had you not sent 
Ck)nrad to forbid my riding the savage dog, so mad a whim had 
never entered my imagination ! 

Silent and abashed, the Knight hastened to demand an explana- 
tion from Conrad, who, when accused of duplicity, confessed the 
fact, but added that, ''he thought he had acted well." "Bethink 
you," ^ said the honest squire, "what would have happened had I 
executed your command respecting the young firiar. My lady is a 
jewel of her sex^ a sort of demi-angel, but notwithstanding, a daugh- 
ter of Eve, who has bequeathed to all her female descendants that 
eager spirit of contradiction, which she herself manifested with res- 
pect to the forbidden fruit." 

CARLO. 



« 
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THE GALLANT HUSSAR. 

L 

From his home^ from his wife, from his children he flies; 
Li vain are their sorrows, in vain are their sighs ; 
Yet, feels he no anguish at parting.? — regret 
Dulls his eye, yet that eye with no tear-drop is wet ;. 
Tis his country that calls him, 'tis glory that leads. 
And away On his charger to conquest he speeds. 
No sound strikes his ear save the trumpets of war — 
And sweet is that sound to the gallant Hussar ! 

2. 

By Valour opposed, and urged on by Despair, 
AVhere loudest the battlenshout rose on the air. 
Where deepest life's crimson tide purpled the ground, 
'Mid the dead and the dying t— there, there is he found f 
Tho' Death stalks beside him, dark, sullen, and grim. 
And Danger surrounds — what is either to him ? 
His eye marks but Hlory, as sailors the star 
Of Hope *mid the tempest — ^the gallant Hussar ! 

3. 

In vain — see, he falls ! — yet no sword gave the blow. 

Unexpected the wound, as unseen was the foe ; 

For as fate bids the bolt of the thunder-storm fall 

On the brave as the coward — so Fajte winged the ball. 

Yes,' yes, he is gone — to his dear native shore. 

To live or to die he 11 rejoumey no more ; 

Yet oft shall the soldier in regions afar 

Brealhe a sigh o'er the tomb of the gallant Hussar. 

H.B, 
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THE WEDDINaDAY OF ANNETTE. 



Come, listen to my mournful tale, 
Ye tender hearts and lovers dear ! 
Nor will you scorn to heave a sigh. 
Nor need you blush to shed a tear. 

Shenstone. 



^It was a lovely moming^ the season was serenely calm, not a 

breath of air moved to ruffle the smooth, glossy lake that trickled 
onward, or waft the slender leaf from its mother branch ; the holiday 
clad peasant, that was discernible tripping over the surrounding 
country, foretold some happy scene at hand — s6 was it; The sun 
that shone upon the western hill, gave light to the nuptial day of An- 
nette. This was to be a day of transport and merriment, when the 
feeble, grey-headed parent was to relinquish all cares and anxieties 
for the welfare of his child, and the young, ardent Percy, blessed 
with all the powers^ and well-turned limbs of youth, was to receive 
her to his bosom. On such a day as this, could joy fail to glitter in 
every countenance ? — ^Not one ! — every heart palpitated, sensible of 
the happiness of this much-respected couple ; every eye sparkled with 
delight — save Annette's. There was a chilly paleness on those cheeks 
where the rose once reigned : her graceful form was strikingly weak, 
and the white muslin garments that hung in plaits around, served 
but to paint the figure more pitiful to the eye ; the dark orb that now 
formed a circuit round her once dazzling blue eye — ^the emaciated 
whiteness that was creeping upon her ruby lips — ^the clammy mixture 
thsit now damped her whole frame, which served but to tell too deci- 
dedly, the awful truth, which had concealed itself even from the lover's 
eye, until the moment she appeared in the apartment where he waited 
to conduct her to church. On the moment of her entry, she flew, as 
fast as declining nature would permit, to a drooping rose that was 
stationed in the window opposite^ There was a secret — a melan- 
choly secret connected with that flower. Some years had now 
elapsed sirxc Annette had seen its giver, though slic was yet very 
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young ; but when she parted with him, she uttered a promise, — to 
wed none other. Her hands had raised the plant ; when she was well 
the flower thrived — now that her health declined, so faded the rose — 
it wanted that nourishment thaj; was used to throw life into it — so 
did she. Though her appalling aspect could not fail to attract the 
attention of her bridegroom, yet, he consoled himself with the faint 
idea, that it arose irom the anxiety usual on such a sacred occasion ; 
yet, the impartial eye must have read that which in her countenance 
was but too evident. Annette, however, was conducted to the foot 
of the altar, leaning upon the shoulder of the anxious Percy : she 
sank upon the velvet cushion, and clasping her hands, prayed fer- 
vently to heaven, " My God ! despise me not ;" she uttered aloud, 
and dropped a deadly weight upon the steps. The venerable priest 
for a moment neglected his high office, and descended to assist in 
recovering the faint figure of Annette. The rose which she had 
plucked, and fastened in her bosom, had fallen to pieces ; her hair 
was dishevelled, and hung in long streams over her pallid counte- 
nance : her arms dropt by her side, as she fell back in the arms of 
Percy. He gently removed her intruding hair, and opening her 
clenched hands, endeavoured to restore animation, but in vain — the 
pulse had ceased to beat, the rose had withered — Annette was 

DEAD ! 

C. E. 



SONG. 

From the sea I am coming 

Where the wild waters foam. 
As a spirit I 've been roaming. 

As a spirit do I come ; 
To the wave 1 have listened 

With its deep and hollow roar ; 
I have seen it as it glistened. 

Dashing gaily on the shore : 
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There is music in the sound 

To a being such as I ; 
In the world I never found 

Such a pleasing melody ; 
And the water spirits there 

Sing of Truth, Faith, and Love, 
Which pervade not the air 

Of the regions above. 
. ■ • 

Yet there are they found, . 

With truth vows are always spoken, 
And on that hallowed ground 

A pledge is never broken. 
From the sea I am coming 

Where the wild waters foam ; 
As a spirit I 've been roaming. 

As a spirit do I come. 



1 
Draco. 



THE WANDERER'S FAREWEI^L. 

FarKwell awhile, my native Isle I 
Sad grave of all that once was dear \ . 
All that once shar'd a fond heart's smile 
Now claims its saddest tear. 
I weep — yet why ? — ^for me no eye 
Will wQar a kindred grief; for me 
No breast will spare one passing sigh. 
No heart a memory ! 

Still tears will start, as, loth to part. 
The fond eye turns to linger near 
Each sadden'd st;ene a broken heart 
Even in grief holds dear : — 
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Were one heart kind^ it yet might hind 
Me down to earth with griefs repressed, 
Sooth*d hy that soul mine yet might find 
A brief and troubled rest ! 

But^ ah ! the stain of grief> the chain 

Of sleepless thought is round my heart ; 

One only wish^ one hope^ remain — 

That grief will never part : 

Though crush'd^ depress*d^ of no lip bless'd> 

I wander forth to seek^ alone. 

Some stranger earth where I may rest 

Unpitied as unknown : 

And^ though no shade of joy hath played 

Around their birth — there lingereth still 

A wish — but parting life can fade — 

A hope — but death fulfil. 

Alike to me the wide> wide sea, 

And the green earth its billows lave ; 

That one wild wish — ^from thought to flee. 

That lonely hope — a grave ! . . . . ? 



THE SQUIRE'S FRIENDS. 



It is wise to observe occurrents, and let nothing remarkable escape us. 

Sir T, Browne, 



I HAVE heard some people who live in the heart of this great Metro- 
polis; dwell with enthusiasm on the comfort and happiness of a 
country life ; trees, flowers, the thatched cottage, and purling brook, 
have alternately been the subject of their eulog^um, whilst London is 
in their opinion celebrated for nothing but vice^ foUy, and smoke. 
I can almost fancy I hear you say with Davus, 

Narrationis iricipit mihi initium ; 

but, depend upon it, I am not going to wear out your patience by a 
lengthened harangue, to satirise the follies of town, or seize a crook. 
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and rhapsodise the diversified beauties of the landscape ; I shall only 
observe^ that at that season of the year when it is the fashion to quit 
your comfortable brick mansion for a habitation of lath and plaster, 
I too was infected by the rural mania^ and determining to follow the 
example shewn^by the rest of the world, set off immediately, for these 
regions of bliss. We halted at a little village some distance from 
home, in a truly romantic situation ; and for a short time, I believed 
all I had heard. Every day we might be seen strolling through the 
fields, viewing nature in her own loveliness, or passing away the 
night with card and song in a neighbouring house. At length, how- 
ever, the curtain was withdrawn, and the delusion consequently at 
an end : faction reared its head at this place of seeming peace ; 
Theologicus and Galen both wished to be considered its presiding 
genius, whilst the Squire disputed each of their claims, and asserted 
his determination to rule alone. Wearied by their frequent quarrels, 
1 resolved to sit quietly by my own fire-side, till necessity again 
forced me into company. 

The time for my departure from the village was now fast approach- 
ing, again I was to run the gauntlet through the same course of 
amusements, and after a variety of others concluded, by passing my 
last night at the Squire's. I should {lave greatly regretted my longer 
stay at a place which had become tiresome from its uniformity, had it 
not afforded me an opportunity of presenting a few characters to your 
notice. Allow me in the first place to introduce a lady agreeable in 
her manners, and varied in her information. Like many of the sex, 
she had when young gone on a voyage of discovery to the shores of 
India ; not, however, in search of gold, but of a husband ; and her 
efforts were crowned with success. During her residence abroad, 
she contracted so great a love of finery, that on her return to the vil- 
lage, she became the wonder and admiration of the neighbourhood, 
and acquired the enviable title of Queen of Diamonds. I shall not 
presume to designate her majesty by any other ; but surely she might 
have been called with equal propriety the Indian Queen, As she 
does not side with either faction in their disputes for pre-eminence, 
she is a general favourite ; can nod to Theologicus, and shake hands 
with Galen, or the Squire the next moment. Her great fault is being 
extremely fond of cards, and not content with playing her own, she 
will interest herself in every body's hand ; if I won at another table. 
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she longed. to '^ count my grains;" if I lost^ to condole with my 
misfortune. 

1 should have continued my description of the female branch of 
this little community^ but Crito is too gallant a man to be forgotten 
among the ladies. He unites the double functions of lawyer and 
coroner ; and as he is the most gentlemanly man in the place^ should 
be presented with a corona. Being connected with Galen's family 
by the indissoluble bonds of matrimony^ he would certainly prove 
a most dangerous rivals since he has *' Love, Law, and Physic" 
on his side ; should even this powerfU association fail^ I have no 
doubt^ that with canon law he would be an overmatch for the cancmi-' 
called Theolog^cus. I once ventured to ask him^ if it were not pos- 
sible to have a dance ; his answer convinced me that this was only a 
hop county. 

It is now about ybrty years since the Miss Flutters were young 
women ; but time, when it chased the bloom from their cheeks, left 
so much mercury in their compositions, that its effects are in a great 
measure counteracted. They are the merriest souls imaginable ; and 
that person would be considered liighly culpable, who forgot to in- 
vite them to the evening party. The current fashions have no charms 
for the Flutters ; they seem determined to go on in the old jog-trot 
manner : thus, during the day, the long waist and high cap give un« 
abated satisfaction ; and at night their heads are as usual buried in 
the antiquated calash. The elder lady has frequently said to me, 
(with a knowing shake of the head, and dividing each word into syl- 
lables, by way of giving it additional emphasis,) " Ah ! Mr. E., 
Bet-sy is such a gid-dy lit-tle goose, she flirts with all the young men 
of the village." Miss Betsy declares her sister is a perfect butterfly, 
which, to say the truth, from the numerous colours in her dress, she 
somewhat resembles. Others may laugh at their peculiarities, for 
my own part, I always contemplated with antiquarian respect beings 
that formed as it were, a genuine link of connection between the last 
century and the present. 

The Squire*s brother is a tall, spare man, odd in his appearance, 
and awkward in his demeanour, yet possessing so kind a heart, that 
with all his defects we cannot help admiring him. He is an excel 
lent specimen of an English country gentleman — ^frank, hospitable, 
good-natured ; and no one would reject the diamond because it was 
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unpolished. From being /leir presumptive to the squireship^ he is 
generally looked upon with great respect^ and was till lately con- 
sidered a very rational sort of fellow. He has however, in some mea- 
sure dissipated their good opinion of him by marrying : then all their 
veneration for his dignity could not suppress a smile. But the old 
boy takes it in very good part, thinking T suppose with Sir Peter 
Teazle, '^ when an old bachelor marries a yowig wife, what is he to 
expect ?" I had often heard him talk of his youthful feats, but could 
never fancy his gaunt figure engaged in a frolic, till I saw him this 
evening a little elated with wine. Once free from the shackles of 
restraint, he launched out into the ocean of song, amusing the com- 
pany by the enthusiasm of his manner ; his eye sparkled with un- 
wonted fire, and his brandished arm 

*' Bless'd with a happy versatility," 

at once directed his own voice, and regulated the chorus. I could 
not say much for the tune, but the good-natured style in which it was 
given, gratified me exceedingly. The form, the features of the man 
appeared changed ; I no longer beheld in him the decrepitude of age, 
the wrinkles seemed gradually to forsake his countenance, and, if he 
no longer possessed the vigour of youth, he certainly retained much 
of its vivacity. 

A burst of applause followed the concluding words of his song. I 
glanced at the Squire ; his half-closed left eye winked violently, and 
I thought I could read something like disapprobation in his coun- 
tenance, but he sipped his wine, and said nothing. I here took leave 
of my country friends, and early the next morning left the village for 
London, knowing not how sufficiently to admire so small a body^ 
each of whom appeared to be perfectly happy and content in their 
limited acquaintance. 

T. E. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



'^ Here slialLeach leader know his several charge/' 

In answer to a letter from Oxford we say, that, the Umversity is 
a small world in which one half has not the least idea of the saying^s 
and doings of the other. Moreover, that, the scene in question is 
not only true, but most of the characters originals ; and, we do not 
suppose/ that any young lady, who may possess brothers, educated 
in tne common tagrag and bobtail style, or ennui of genteel lite, will 
accuse them of joining in such riot, well knowing, that, they have 
not courage or spirit sufficient. But, where youths from Cockney 
Grammar Schools ; boors from Cheltenham Free Schools, or badger 
baiters from Rugby, assemble, what is to be expected? However, 
we shall be glad to hear from this gentleman again, for his letter 
was replete with wit. 

We are glad to hear, that, Mrs. C. B. Willson, and our corre- 
spondent understand each other ; because, where no offence was in- 
tended, we are sorry that pretty women should put themselves in a 
passion. We respect Mrs. W.'s talents, and shall be glad to hear 
iomher. 

We thank H. W. A., and are exceedingly sorry his article came 
too late for insertion. '' Linkum Fidelius" is under consideration. 
H. M. K. must send us the ^sonclusion of his tale, ere we decide. 
** Louisa of Lyons" is rejected. What would the- ladies say were 
we to publish "the Love of Woman" as a fragment? It certainly 
is good as far as it goes, but our correspondent has not sent us half 
enough. We have received '^ A Greek Song," which, to our great 
wonderment, is written in English, and, therefore, one half of those 
. heroes would not understand it, besides F. W. H. can do better — 
▼ide the shop window of Irish Power. — He seems to have sent us 
the refuse of his scrap-book. We must have the conclusion of the* 
*'* Art of Conversation*" 
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Page 166 line 31, for saw read seen. 

— 164 — 11, for hall read wall. 
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THEATRICALS DURING THE LAST MONTH. 

We have usually allotted a portion of the early pages of our monthly 
to discussions on the Drama, in order that we may do our best 
towards satisfying the ^^ stage struck," and allay, if possible, the 
ever impetuous passion of the sons of Thespis. Last montli we 
struck out of our beaten path, and the consequence was, that cer- 
tain gentlemen at the Harp — they take, perhaps — ^g^w angered at 
our deviation from the ordinary track, and vowed we had insulted 
the profession, in having nothing to say of them. However, whether 
that was not their fault in producing nothing worthy of our notice, 
we do not pretend to canvass, but, as we know these same stagers 
to be excessively fond of praise — ^from however' obscure a niche it 
may come-— >we shall now take a retrospect of the performances for 
the last month. 

And, first of all, let us go to Covent Garden. The much puffed — 
we suppose from the number of wind instruments introduced into 
the orchestra — opera of Oberon made its appearance; and dull 
enough \i is. If a succession of beautiful scenery, if some very 
soporiferous music comprise an opera, sure enough we have one. 
We dare say every reader will consider this blasphemy, and ex- 
claim, ** What ! an operst, composed by Weber, dull ? Pshaw ! im- 
possible ! You know nothing about such things !'* Perhaps not— 
we have a very acute ear that easily distinguishes between noise and 
harmony, and if the magic of Oberon did not send us to sleep, ^' why, 
then," in the words of honest Jack Falstaff, '' are we no true knight." 
Moreover, we have heard, that blind people have ^^ more music in 

o 
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their soul" than folks who possess ** eyes right," and we saw in the 
gallery a lady of that description, who seemed far from amused with 
the chaos of din that etemaUy issued from the cat-guts — to tell truth, 
it was that worthy old dame, whom, doubtless, you have seen pro- 
menading the streets with a young urchin at her elbow, whose busi- 
ness it is to coltect die pence while tl^ sigUleis piece of humanity 
fiddles ^^ She had money, and I had none." What brought her there 
— an it were not her legs — Heaven only knows. She sat with the 
leader to her compositions — ^the before-mentioned little one in petti- 
coats — ^with mouth open, in order to catch the harmony, and, doubt- 
less, is now strumming all the encored airs — not very numerous, by 
the bye — ^to the cognoscenti of the Seven Pials. Poor blind scraper ! 
the gallery stairs could not put you out of countenance, and thou 
seemed to leave the house and the opera as if thou saivest noHdng 
m it. Nor did we — ^we cannot account for it — ^the fiddle-bows must 
have been besmeared with poppy juice instead of the customary 
resin, and some of the situations — meant to be paljietic — were so 
highly ludicrous that divers folks were very much disposed to com- 
mence the composer's own production of the Laughing Chorus; a 
compliment which he would, doubtless, have felt as an English ap< 
preciaiion of his wonderfiil talent. Miss Paton sang to an accom- 
paniment that much resembled the scraping of two niitmeg'-graters 
•gainst each other-the reader wiU surmise how grating this >na«t 
have been» but it was nouvelle, and, therefore, pleasing, a^ much 
apphoded. An old gentleman, in the box next to us» was in ec- 
stasies, and swore Weber would extract music from a marrow-bone 
— ^no doubt> if he was aided by a cleaver — we have seen Hayne 
make a man dance to a very amusing tune only by pulling out hia 
tooth. Bat we will say a little of the acting, &c., for to analyse 
mtnntely such fiddle faddle is almost as impossible as it would be 
worth our while. 

Rnham looked like a fat butcher in a mail coat — we do not mean 
the garb oi a guard — and sang about ^^ death sgnd victory" in his 
best style. After which, a row took place whether be^ should repeat 
Ibe dose, and, when silence «was obtained for the eiwore, we found 
Braham had begun at the end. We never knew .such a cool being 
as this Braham, he looked, when tied to the stake, as. nonchalant as 
if it were smothered with onions, and he was about to dine upon 
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ft. Fftwcett wore a fool's cap — ^it fitted him exactly — he ia too old 
and heavy for the light business. Why not> instead of having two 
orertores — ^for the first is reg^arly encored — ^make overtures to 
Harley of the other house. The company would then be as com- 
f^te as it could be. Miss H. Cawse was a very amusing Puck. 
This young lady gives hope of future excellence. C Bland is mar 
lerially improved^ but he is too diminutive ever to be great. The 
only gem in the evening's entertainment was ike acting of Cooper. 
His little was executed as judiciously as he always does. Mrs. 
I>avenport had nothing to do^ because — as we suppose-M>eing a 
bulky old dame, she is supposed to be some body of herself. Miss 
Paton sang away, and had some very difficult music to execute, 
which she delivered — seeing that she is no longer a Miss — ^in a very 
matronly style. An improvement we were glad to see. Her acting 
was good. Charles Kemble's lady — we beg pardon — Madame Ves- 
tris did her best, as she always does, and sang a very delightful 
song, that was rapturously and deservedly encored. Miss Lacy 
swaggered as Miss Lacy has done every night this season. The 
rest '* all leather and pruneUa." There was some very pretty danc* 
lag to some die away German airs, and a water scene, wherein a 
lady appeared in a shell, which was very nouvelle ; because ladies 
are seldom carried in shells^ excepting it be from the parish work- 
house to the grave ; as it was a water scene, perhaps, this object 
had been trepanned from Dr. Brooks. The scenery was beautiful. 
Pugh, Grieve, T. Grieve, and all the other griefs, were ihe daubs, 
and "IcMig Jem," a gentleman known by the name of Planch^, did 
the patter; and duU enough it was, if we except a few lines deli- 
vered by Paton, which called forth some applause. After the opera, 
naturally enough, followed a farce ; which was the introduction of 
Maria Weber, in order to convince the audience, that he was not 
only a Professor of Music, but could also make a bow. We forgot 
to mention, that Braham had such an excellent set-to with a Pirate, 
that a wag in the gallery roared out encore, and that Fawcett walked 
about with a horn, and, whenever there was a row brewing, checked 
it with a blow. It was given . out for repetition. With all our 
hearts ; we only hope it may be considerably cttt i4p. 
' At Drury there has been very little novelty. The return of Mac- 
eready to those boards has again introduced us to tragedy, so thai 

o2 
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'* Benyowsky/' and the amusing '^ Tristram Stark/' are likely to 
find early graves. If we are to believe the bills, the management 
are determined to carry all before them, and have announced Ellis- 
ton as the ** old Rover," while the newspapers tell us it is to be 
'* fat Jack." Time must decide. The announcement of the new 
Opera has grown very old in the bills, and we only hope to see bet- 
ter management, for, of late, it has been woefully bad. Pelby, the 
young American, obtained a second appearance — ^but tbat was on a 
charitable occasion. WHien Kean played Brutus, Wallack would 
enhance the acting of that tragedy, by performing *' TTitus." Now, 
that Pelby obtains the part — on an occasion of charity — ^Titus is 
given to Younge. This is the way actors remember kindnesses. 
When Wallack was in America, Pelby was the hero, and did not 
refuse to support the former gentleman ; in England the latter with 
difficulty obtains permission for a trial night, and then the play is 
most vilely supported. The truth of this is evident to any one who 
witnessed the supporters of Pelby in Hamlet. Sherwin, too — an 
actor quite as clever as Rayner — disgusted with the profession, is 
now rumoured to drive a stage. When will managers be awake to 
merit ? Knight held all the country boys, and Sherwin had, there- 
fore, ^Mitfle work." Death deprives the former of his parts, and, 
then, when the latter is really wanted, his engagement is expired, 
and they neglect to enter upon second terms. This is management ! 

But, thank Heaven! the Haymarket and warm weather seem 
to have opened upon us at once. The laugh of Liston and the smile 
of Spring ! We have "just dropped in" at the little theatre. There 
was Wilkinson's broad face, and Liston revelling in Paul Pry, as 
comical as ever, and droll Jack Reeve — that humorous creature — sing- 
ing "What's a womanlike?" We hope, ere long, to see him as 
great a favourite here, as he has been elsewhere. Vining doing the 
gentleman, as usual. Williams, W. West, and all the old favourites, 
with Misses George, P. Glover, and the younger favourites, and 
Mesdames Glover, Waylett, Humby, and all the other favourites. 
We expect much fun in this quarter. Poole is to be set going, and 
Kenny is to produce a new comedy. But these things will, doubt- 
less, be old as Adam by the time you peruse our number. 

Amongst mnor matters, Yates has produced some excellent 
sketches: His imitations are ^nown good ones. There is a very 
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famoiiB hit off of Yates and Matthews in the characters of logo and 
Othello, as played by them at Liverpool. Some newspaper said it 
was the production of a Mr. Reynolds^ we have been told^ on the con- 
trary^ that it is the work of Wood^ the author of ^' Odes and Ad- 
dresses to great People." We have no reason to discredit our in- 
formation. It is very tolerable woodwork. Amongst the ^^ boozing 
kens/' Crew and Harris continue the heroes of Qffley's, &c. &c. 
W, L. and X. T. Rede are the life of the Druids, aided by brother 
Hudson, The Shakspectricms, the last night of their meeting, did 
not muster so many of the '' actor folks'* as they are wont^ or, at 
least, we did not think so. Another rumour and we are done. The 
son of the late IQiight is said to be engaged at the Haymarket. We 
hope it may be true, for we have seen him in the country, and con- 
sider him the only country boy. His size is about that of his father's, 
and we heartily wish he may continue the representative of his late* 
much respected parent And so, gentlemen of the '' Harp," '^ we 
most respectfully bid you farewell !'' 



THE LIBERTINE. 

PORTION I. 



Fill, fill the bowl ! aye, wreath the bowl on high, 
It glads my heart — I really love the drink so ; 

Wine's sparkling influence doth care defy. 
Cheering the soul that otherwise would sink so. 

*' Alack ! there is more peril in thine eye — " 

Out on thee, Shakspeare ! I could never think so. 

For what is woman, but a butt to raise 

Our sympathy, love letters, and mock praise ? 

Your true love's eyes are diamonds, as you say — 
Her hair, perhaps, is rather dark than light ; 

So much the better, for Ught heads by day 
Are not so useful as they are at night. 

Meet in the dark — ^her diamond eyes wifl play. 
Or shine — you run, and take her for a fright. 

She, who was sweet as sugar-tub from Morehead, 

With nails, like Jixel, to- attack your fore-head. 
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Ah me ! your womaa is an ea^y planti 

Striyes to decoy you with her smiles and tears, 

like days in April. Hearken to her cant — 
List her heart throbbings, and her maiden fears. 

*^ Ah me !" she sighs — you see her bosom pant — 
*^ Love me, and 1 11 — deceive you — some one hears." 

And yet they please us — ^while their blue eyes play 

Like gleams of sunshine on a rainy day* 

Yes, wat'ry nights beget an opening day. 
Blooming and beautiful, as fresh and bright 

As the young budding rose, while zephyrs play 
Around the sweet slow peeping into light 

As if 'twere frightened at the eye of day — 
So innocence dreads taking wrong for right — 

Till stronger grown, and bursting from its chains 

The narrow compass of its bud disdains. 

Tell her she 's pretty, has a Roman nose. 
Her neck as taper-like as swan completely. 

Throw out judiciously some darts, and throes. 
Tell her as dying swan she sings as sweetly. 

You have her — ^though you were to say her toes 
And legs are swan like — ^that is, fanned as neatly. 

Her friends will bring an action just to prove 

She withered, like a lily, all for love. 

i 

Give me the girl — beg pardon — I 'm beginning 

To grow enthusiast. I mean to show 
How I have loved and conquered-^sometimes grinning, 

Sometimes pathetiC' — for I can be so ; 
I '11 teach you how the girls you may be winning. 

And sometimes warm you with impassioned glow, 
And though you 'call me libertine, you may — >. 

But truth is truth — and tiiat I will display. 

Land of the Mountain and Flood, where the sky 
Spreads her blue mantle o*er old Llangadock, 

And nature revels in repose. How I, 

A youth, have wandered o'er the cragged rock, 
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And wondered at thy moiimt&in BujeBty^ 

Where torrents pottr them in continuous shock. 
Land of the Flood — 'Tis Wales, I mean — that's clear — 
Where goats are cheap, and children very dear. 

How oft have I remembered with delight 

The humble cottage where my Nancy grew 
In health and innocence, and how bedight 

With smiles she hastened to receive me too. 
Her life was sunshine, for the cloudy night 

Of care dispersed in ether at her view. 
She helped the poor — her purse was at their call — 
A child in innocence — I spoiled it all. 

Ah, cousin Nancy ! I was io recruit 

My health in Wales, beneath thy fost'ring care ; 

1 recoUect arriving with a flute, 

A dog, and luggage, growliug at the fare 

That damned me to the country, but the fruit 
Which caught my eye,^ when first I nestled there. 

Was worth the plucking, so in love we fell, 

'Twas youth's romance — lake, mountain, love, and dell. 

There was a hillock of the choicest green. 

Arrayed with roses, and the 1% pale. 
Where you might say the spring was to be seen 

In all her glory, where she might exhale 
The sweets that she had scattered o'er the scene. 

There, Flora lik«, sat Nancy of the vale. 
Crowded with Nature's darlings. O, those flow'rs. 
Sweet as her innocence ! — Yes, life was ours ! 

Love, lots of kisses, unsuspecting friends. 

The wild bird's music echoed on the breeze. 
All that melodious harmony she sends 

Her hymn of praise for Spring's warm ecstacies. 
And while the torrent o'er the mountain blends 

The grander with the simple, and the trees 
Lend their light spring-tide hues, and shade 
The scorching sun-beams from the arid glade. 
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Yes, in this springtide Paradise we sat. 

And looked, and sighed. Forsooth, it was most simple. 
But, first love is simplicity, and that 

/ have discovered. O, that smiling dimple 
Spoke more than earthly language, and her chat 

Was free and fond — I hate a girlish wimple. 
Love in her eyes — ^her arms might warm all Russia ; 
She spoke her feelings — could I try to hush her ? 

Blessed in her innocence she lived, till I 

One foolish moment swore she was most pretty. 

Perhaps, she thought so — though her vanity 
Was small for woman ; she had known no city 

Flirting^, her life was mere inanity. 

And, yet, sometimes, she aimed at being witty> 

Saying, I grew so lusty, plump, and full, 

My very calf would soon become a buU, 

B. U. Y. 



THE EVENING STAR. 

I LOVE thy light, pale evening Star, 
Altho' thou shin'st nor bright nor far. 

Yet still to me thou 'rt dear : 
For at the close of parting day 
Thine is the first faint glimmering ray. 

The lonely night to cheer. 

Ere long a thousand lamps may shine> 
Each with more lustrous beam than thine. 

On Heav'n's dark canopy- 
But still mine eye will fondest turn. 
To where iky milder splendours bum. 

Young spring-flower of the sky ! 

Say, sons of Sorrow, when you feel 
Grief's dim and deepening shadows steal 

Across your care-worn brow — 
Can any charm your woes beguile. 
Like that first, soul-reviving smile. 

That marks affection's glow ? 

FRANK. 
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Irfittnt otDlftile siOr terlten to me.'' 

Ge«^e qfKynge Horn. 
•* My own romantic town !" — TT. 51eoii. 



Earl Richard he doifed his robe of gold. 

And his armour bright also. 
And walked him forth like a yeoman bold. 

With his stout and stalwart bow. 

He goes not forth to slay the deer 

Witii his bow so merrilye. 
But he goes to meet his maiden dear^ 

All under the green-wood tree. 

'^ And oh," he cried in the forest shade, 
'^ My love has been false to me ; 

No more shall I greet my own sweet maid 
All under the green-wood tree/^ 

A ladye stands in that trysting bower^ 

A ladye of high degree. 
Her gema alone were a prince's dower. 

And thus spoke that fair ladye. 

'^ Thou didst sue me first in lowly guise. 
Not to wealth was bowed thy knee. 

Then behold thy love without disguise 
The Lady of Hitchinglee !" 

Earl Richard he bowed him low and said, 

*^ Beloved and fair ladye. 
Such blessings never on man were shed> 

As are showered tliis day on me ! 
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But not for thy g-old and jewels sheen 

Is the love I bear for thee> 
I loved thee as well in kirtie g^en 

All under our green-wood tree !'' 

On a fair morning in the fresh and tiaerry month of May, while the 
bee yet sipped the dew from the golden-blossomed gorse, and the 
lark carolled his matin-song in the mid air, a goodly company of 
gallant men-at-arms was seen pricking over the plains of Lode 
Heath, a wild and desolate tract of waste land in the county of 
Warwick, extending between the township of Solihull and the 
feodal fortress of UlTerle. At &eir head rode a fair and gentle 
knight attired in all the exquisite pomp and radiant beauty which 
so eminently characterized the chivalric costume. His nodding 
plumes and silken pennon gaily streaming in the wind, denoted his 
rank in chivalry, while the graceful and elegant ease with which he 
bestrode his plumed and barbed steed, as it proudly caracoled and 
curvetted under him, proved him to be a perfect adept in every 
knightly exercise. A glove, the gift of some fair damosel, reposed 
beneath the snow-white plume that nodded on his helm: and the 
quaint impresses and emblematical devices, all expressive of love, 
which were blazoned on his huge triangular shield, and the scarf, 
that beautiful token of lady-love, crossing his strong and polished 
steel cuirass, bespoke him to be a knight as courteous as he was 
brave — gallant alike in battle-field and ladye's bower. The rest of 
his equipment was less splendid — the girdle round his waist, in 
which was placed the long and slender poniard which was termed, 
inaptly enough, the dagger of mercy, and the bauldric descending 
from the shoulders across the body, from which depended the pon- 
derous two-handed sword, were of simple tanned leather only, and 
the lance which he poised with graceful and dexterous adroitness, 
was of plain and unadorned materials. His raised visor betrayed a 
countenance of almost feminine beauty-— but many a gentle cavalier 
who mocked at the fairness of his face had been compelled to ac- 
knowledge the readiness of his hand — and though the face and form 
of Ralph de Limesy were such as limners love to paint, and ladies 
look at, he demeaned himself in the joust and tournament, in the 
press and the m^l^, with a courage and activity which stronger 
and older knights might envy. 
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Twenty years beforo the period which <mr taie embracery R^fk 
4e limesy's father, who inhabited a strong-hold at SolihuU, had the 
good fortune to save, in an aceidental skirmish, WiUiam OdingseUs, 
Lord of the hamlet of Ulverle> which, however, was now, to distin- 
guish it from the rapidly rising township of Solihull^ known by tfaa 
name of Old Town, or Oltim. The intimacy oecanoned by this 
fortuitous event, g^radually ripened into friendship, and Richard do 
limesy became the bosomrtriend and brother-inrchivalry a( the 
Baron of Ulverie. With a view of indissolubly cementing this 
viuon> they betrothed their infant children, and, shcuily after this 
event, the two old knights, rich in years and hononr, were gathered 
to their Anthers. The Lady Joanne remained at Ulverle nnder tho 
care of her noble kinsmen, and Ralph de Limesy was, by the 
ehaniry-priests of Knowle, introduced to all the mysteries of lettered 
lore, and by the Knights-Templar of Balshall, was taught to ride 
tiie war-horse, to wield the brand, and to bend the bow ; and after 
being conducted through the intermediate steps of page and squire 
to ladye fair and baron bold, gallantly won his belt and spurs 
upon the field of battle» and received the accolade at the hands of 
that good knight and t ue, William Mauduit, Earl of Warwick. 

He was now on his way to the fortress of Ulverle, to fulfil his con- 
tract with the Lady Joanne. On his return from Palestine, where 
under the banners of the chivahric Edward the First, he led his 
hardy vassals to victory and honour, he was overtaken at Canter- 
bory by a dangerous distemper, the efiect, partly <^ the climate, and 
partly of the extraordinary labour and fatigue he had undei^one. 
The damoseb of the ohien time were skilful in the arts of medicine 
and phannacy, and it not nnfrequently occurred, that the fair hand 
which bound the wreath of conquest round the warrior's brow, pre- 
pared potions to ease his ailings, and cataplasms to heal his wounds.^ 

• " So prospered the sweet lass, her strength alone 
Thrust deftly back the dislocated bone, 
Then culling curious herbs of virtue tried 
While her white smock the needifut bands supplied : 
With many a coil the limb she swathed around 
And nature's strength returned, nor knew its former wound." 

** And after having searched the intuse deep. 
She with her scarf did bind the wound from cold to keep." 

Faertf Queen^ hook Hi, eanto 6. stanzas 81 and 82. 
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In Isabel de Glintoi^ daughter of the CasteUan of Dover> Ral^ de 
Limesy found a iender. and skilfol clunirgeon. But as his distemper 
decreased^ it was succeeded by a disease no less fatal to his repose. 
Hia progress was like that of Penelope's web. What the chirur- 
gical skill of the damosel amended, her seducing black eyes marred. 
To be brief, our knight was desperately in love, and the more he 
thought of his affiaaced bride, the more did he curse the stujndity of 
a father who had chained him to so hideous a mass of deformity as 
{he Lady of Ulverle was reputed to be. The Lady Isabel, a petulant 
and malicious little beauty, was used to question him on the subject 
of his lady-love, and as she elicited irom him the reluctant confession 
of her utter want of personal charms — there was something in the 
almost speaking witchery of her lips, and the lurking expression of 
her eyes — ^bright as constellations in the heavens — which was at 
once pleasing and perplexing — delightful and inexplicable. Sea* 
sonably, however, for Ralph de Limesy's honour — ^fortunately for 
the peace of his betrothed bride, and happfly for the repose of his 
father's soul — ^the arrival of a page bearing letters from the Lady 
Joanne, roused him from his dangerous dream of love. The imme- 
diately subsequent departure of the Lady Isabel, at the same time 
that it removed all pretext for farther delay, seemed to impose upon 
him the necessity of instant departure — he therefore once more put 
his spear in rest, and with a heavy heart, wended his way towards 
the Castle of Ulverle* 

But to return to our knight.. By his side rode his friend and 
brother-in-arms, Walter de Massey, a Knight-Templar, Imd master 
of a preceptory of that order in the neighbouring village of Balshall. 
He was habited strictly according to the rules of his order. His 
head was covered with a thin coif of linen cloth, over which a red 
cap was closely fitted. The hauberk, or shirt of mail, with cuisses 
of the same, which enveloped his stout and manly form, presented a 
defensive armour to the thrust of lance or sword. At his saddle- 
bow hung the ponderous martel or batQe-axe, a favourite weapon 
with the chivalry of that period, which, with a sword of extraor- 
dinary size and magnificence, and a long, white, woollen cloak, with 
a red cross embroidered on the left shoulder, completed his equip- 
ment.^ A long, grisly beard, which the Templars, contrary to the 

* Dugdale's Warwickshire, art. Knights of Balshall Temple. — Darrel. 
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custom of other religious orders^ wore of a prodigious length/ and 
a complexion tinged by the scorching sons of Palestine^ gave to his 
features an air of ascetic gloom^ but there was a laughing devil iii 
his eye which betrayed passing thoughts little in unison with the 
vows and reg^ations of his religious and virtuous order. The 
Templar and his companion were engaged in a conversation^ which^ 
from the earnestness of their tones^ and the often-repeated bursts of 
laughter that escaped them, seemed to be of a serious^ and at the 
same time, of a lively nature. Whatever might be the subject of 
their discourse, it appeared to be of more than common interest to a 
young and beautiful boy-page, who rode by their side, and listened 
to every word with avidity and attention. 

** Now were I Ralph de Limesy/* said the Templar, ** the Lady 
Joanne might still pine among the bats and owlets in the castle of 
Ulverle. A few masses for thy father's soul, or at best, a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, would be the only penalty." 
. ^' And were I Walter de Massey, I would bridle my tongue with 
the modest curb of discretion. And more, I would be all priest, or 
all soldier. I would shut me up in eremite's cell, or I would place 
some gay dame's favour in my helmet — ^the world should be my 
tilting ground, and my battle-cry should be — God and the Ladies !'' 

'' No," rejoined the Templar — ^^ I am too blunt for a poursuivant 
d'amour — ^too ill-favoured for a carpet-knight — ^too craven-like to 
challenge an army for a mistress I never saw — and too wise to ven- 
ture the loss of an eye for one who never bestowed half a glance 



on me." 



€< 



Templar," said de Limesy, ** thy sense of chivalry extends not 
beyond the sword and shield. Thou lovest thy horse better than thy 

* The following Royal Manifesto exhibits a carious testimony of this 
custom of the Templars. " Edvardus secdndus Rex, &c. Cum dilectus 
yalettus noster Petrus Auger, exhibitor praesentium, nuper iioverit quod 
BAKBAM 8UAM radi non faciat, quousque peregrinationem fecerit in certo 
loco in partibus traasmarinis ; et idem Petrus sibi timeat, quod aliqui 
ipsum, ratione barb£ suiE PR0LixjE,fui8seTEMPLARiUM imponere sibi velint, 
et ei inferre impedimenta, seu gravamina ex hd.c caus& ; Nos veritati yo- 
lentes testimonium perhibere, Yobis tenore praesentium intimamus, qu6d 
prsedictus Petrus est Yalettus Camerae no8tr8e,nec unqnamfiiitTEMPLARius, 
BED BARBAM suAM SIC PRQLiXAM esse permittit, ex caus& superins annotate. 
Teste Rege, die Februarii decimo septimo. A.D. millesimo tricentesimo et 
nndeclmo. Regni, quarto."— i>iifdaie'« Wwrwkkskire. art BalskaU Temple, 
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fady. The peasant damosel and the pe^rleas dame are alike te ihee^ 
and I warrant roe tbat a romaiint of war hath more charms for thee 
tfaaft a lay of love." 

'^ The roles of my order/' said the Templar> ** forbid a know- 
ledge of the levities thou speakest of; and I thinks Ralph de limesy, 
that a Uind adoration of an ideal object savours little mioin of 
wisdom ihaa the expectaiioii of those dogs of infidels^ that they 
shall meet with maids of heavenly beauty in their paraiiise. It ia 
an idolatry better befitting a miscreant Paynim than a Christiatt 
warrior." 

^'Sagely delivered ^ most reverend expositor!" exclaimed de 
Idmesy ; *^ I tell thee. Templar, that thou termest blind idcdatry, 
has a mi^o influence over the heart of your true knight. On the 
eve of battle, when thy soUier-priests kneel in prayer, and quail at 
the thoughts of the morrow ; he needs no other incentive to noble 
emprise than the recollection of his lady-love* He whispers her 
name in his vesper prayers and in his matin oraisons ;• — she is* his 
stay in the hour of danger, and his triumph in the day of victory !'* 

'' Magic thou may'st well call it, for it has transformed a gallant 
knight into a very braggart. Shame on thee, Ralph de limesy ! 
thou wert wont itf be a brave man and a soldier — thou art now a 
fantastic springald. Nay man ! never pout thy lips at me. I say 
thou hast it from head to foot. From the poutlet of thy helm to the 
very shank of thy spur^ thou art bedizened witii poesies- of love. 
En loyal amour tout hon cceur — a motto more worthy of a May* 
game mummer than a soldier of the Cross/' 

** It is a poesie. Templar, which was worn by as gentle and gal- 
lant a knight as ever planted spear in rest — and one who hate his 
gonfanon-|- where your lances of the Temple dared not follow — 
Richard Goeur de Lion, whom God assoilzie \" 

" Amen !" devoutly responded the Templar. *' Many now, 
Ralph de Limesy, thou art on thy mettle this morning. I did but 
twit at thy lady-love, and thou hast attacked the reputation of my 
order. Thou could'st not have been more angered had I called the 

* Mills. History of Chivalry, art. Equipment, 
f The banners borne by Barons, &c. 

" ^i l^arons aatmt gottfanons, 
iU iinrMtm aai;ent ^emtmi^ 
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Lady Joanne hamp-hacked and eviteyed. Thy t Ittinbers hftve been 
of no soothing nature." 

** Nor in good sootk has thy morning's refection been a slight 
one. By the mass! the metiieglin of thy preoeptory is of the 
strongest I have not seen thee so merry, since that beard of thine 
was c^f^ied in the wine-vats of Cyprus, nor in so moral a mood, 
since Uie bnrly miUer of Ravenshaw broke his quarier-staff over 
tby sconce for kissing his daughter Marion." 

'^ The fool's bolt," said the Templar, crossing himself with mock 
gravity, '' is soon sped. The ear of the wise man listenetb not to 
the words of the reproyer.'' 

^ I will wok say thee nay to that," was the reply, *^ for a lay- 
brother of thy preceptory tiM me, that thou always sleepest, while 
fcther Paid ejq»ounds his homilies. By'rLady! or thou art vil- 
lainously belied, than lovest a black-eyed wench better than all the 
}>ainted saints in thy missal, and would'st not give one fladc of ri^ht 
Xeres for all the holy water in Christendom." 

'^ To endure the scoff of the reviler," said the Templai*, '' and 
hearken unto the folly of the unwise, is a penance which it behoves 
the true servant <tf the Cross to bear without a murmur." 

^* It is a penance tiiough," said de limesy, " lighter than one 
diou didst once endure " — 

** — As how ?" enquired the Templ&ur. 

« — ^When thou didst stand in a white sheet from matin to vesper 
bell for calling the Abbess of Nuneaton a — Jesu Mariae ! — ^not an 
honest woman." 

^' Out upon thee," cried the Templar laugjiing — '' for a blas- 
phemer against the holy church ! But 1 do remember me — ^it fell in 
the mcmih that thou wast whipped at Knowle for robbing the priest*s 
orchard." 

'^ The old song," said de Idmesy, '^ is right. 
The priest's in his orchard 

A-drinking his wine, 
And while he watched the apples. 
The thief stole his kine. 
Thou didst set me on, Walter de Massey ! and while I stole his 
af^des, thou wert ravishing cherries from the lips of his daughter !" 

'' Daughter ! — ^the daughter of a man who is vowed to celibacy ?" 
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^ Well then his niece— his housekeeper — or, an the troth must 
be told — ^his leman." 

" Worse and worse !" cried the Templar — ^* now, by my faith, 
thou hast made that chit-faced page blush like a maiden. Ralph de 
Limesy, an thou would'st eschew mockery, get thee another page — 
those lily hands and that fair fyuce would raise shrewed suspicions 
against a less modest chbvalier. One could almost swear that he 
was twin-brother to that gentle damosel that tended thy sick couch 
at Canterbury." 

*' What! the Lady de Clinton, Templar?'* 

*' The same — ^they are as like as two cloth-yard arrows." 

** Walter de Massey," said the young knight, '^ those same two 
cups of Hypocras ihou didst so incontinently quaff for a stirrup-cup 
have some what disordered thy brain and dimmed thy sight, or 
thou wouldst not compare a coarse horse-boy to . the most peerless 
dame of Britain." 

'' Swear an thou wilt,*' said the Templar, '' that my brain turns 
round like f whirlpool ; but I will maintain there is a likeness, and 
that, an extraordinary one." 

'^I tell thee. Templar," said de limesy, ^'that there be like- 
nesses between things that appertain not at all to each other. There 
be cottar's brats about thy preceptory that are as like to thee, as 
though thou wert their father, and yet thou art not married to their 
mothers." 

*^ A cross hit !" exclaimed the Templar — ^^ but tell me why dost 
thou not pay thy devoirs to this peerless dame ?" 

'^ Were she more beautiful than an angel she were no bride for 
me. From my seventh year have I been betrothed to the Lady 
Joanne, and I were a miscreant and disloyal knight to break the 
troth my dead father pledged for me." 

** Then thou wilt marry her?" 

" Aye ! by God and our Lady will I !" 

** She is passing fair ?" 

*' Walter de Massey," cried the young knight, " fair or foul, she 
is the betrothed bride of de Limesy — and for the matter of her 
beauty, ask yon page — he came to me at Canterbury with tokens of 
fiouvenance from her, and doubtless, knows more on that head than 
I do." 
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'^ Hie Lady Joanne," said the page modestly, ^^ is considered to 
possess beauty." 

Malapert yariet !" said de Limesy, now thoroughly nettled ; 

thou ]iest ! considered quotii'a ; why, de Massey, there are those 
who consider that bear's face of thine handsome. I tell thee, boy, 
her fiftce is freckled Kke a partlet's back ; and her eye -- — " 

*' Her eye. Sir,'* said the page, '' has been praised by bard and 
sang by minstrel." 

*' Her left eye then thou meanest," replied de Limesy, " for her 
right one, if I remember me well, was struck out by a bird-bolt 
some fifteen summers since. She is as slender as a lance, and as 
crooked as a scythe-handle ; her foot is like a camel's hoof, and her 
fingers are more fit for the fist of a bluff yeoman, than the hand of 
a lady fair. Marry, John de Burgh told me that she lent him a 
bufiEet that wou'd have felled an ox." 

** An John de Burgh did say so," replied the page, ** he is a 
measureless liar; but we draw nigh to Ulverle, fair Sir, and I will 
go warn my mistress of your approach." 

'* There," said De Limesy as the page rode off, ^' there goes my 
character. For every word I have spoken, this marmozet of a pag^ 
will report three, and it will go hard with me but I get a welcome 
as loud as the great bell of St. Alphage. Truce with thy mock- 
eries," he coiktinued, as he observed a smile curling on the Templar's 
Hp. ''Would to Gk)D ! that I ^ere a freer man or Joanne Odingsells 
were a fairer woman! — ^but not for the Excaliber of King Arthur 
will Ralph de Limesy peril his father's soul." 

'' The hour of trial approaches," said the Templar, as they 
reined in their steeds beneath the walls of the fortress of Ulverle, a 
rude, castellated edifice, environed by a moat, and surrounded by 
a grove of almost patriarchal oaks. '' Courage man ! thou lookest 
as thou wert going to a funeral rather than a bridal. I have seen 
thee less pale when thou wert about to mount a breach, and less 
sad with a broken head-piece. Verily, it were a charity to strike 
Aee down with my martel." 

*' An hour hence," replied de Limesy^ as he spurred his hons 
over the drawbridge, *' I will thauk thee for a turn of thy charitable 

office." 

p 
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The knights, having now alighted from their steeds, were divested 
of their armour, and supplied with splendid dresses Qf ceremony.^ 

They were next conducted ac|"pss a quadrangular court, to the 
hall pf the fortress, a long and irregular building, the walls of 
which were hung with offeiisive and defensive armour of every age 
and country ; and profusely decorated with stags' heads, wolf sldns, 
herons' plumage, and other spoils of the chace. At another time, 
Ralph de Limesy would have loitered to contemplate these feodal 
records, and the Templar would haye exercised his soldier-^ike cu- 
riosity in the examination of the vast diversity of weapons presented 
to his view ; but at the present moment, their thoughts were engaged 
by far different subjects, and their eyes were rivetted on an object 
far more interesting to both of them. On the dais or elevated 
platform at the upper extremity of the hall sat a lady, but so sur- 
rounded by a bevy of maidens, that the two knights were unable to 
decide as to her personal charms. Whatever doubt, however, 
might exist on that point was soon dispelled ; for the maidens retired 
at their approach, and the lady rising from her seat, greeted then), 
with words of kind courtly welcome. Ralph de Limesy was brave ; 
he had shown himself in battle-field to be one of the prpi^est knight«» 
of Englai^d; but he was superstitioi^, and he could not divest him- 
self of the idea, that the extraordinary personage, who thus greeted 
him, was not a creature of this earth. The object before him ws^s 
deformity itself; he had almost cheated himself into a^ belief, 
that the Lady of Ulverle was less destitute of beauty than she had 
been represented ; he found her shapeless, nauseating, hideous, and 
disgusting. The little red eye, for the creature had but one, which- 
gleamed with unearthly glare from beneath a bare and wrinkled 
brow ; and the sharp, long, and filthy fangs, which protruded from 
her distorted mouth, would have reminded turn, h^ he h^ein " in 
the vein" for such recollections, of the monstrous serpeut& he had 
encountered in Palestine ; while the glittering raiment and resplend- 
ent jewels witli which the monster, by some strange inconsistency,, 
had bedecked her ugliness, formed altogether no bad illustrations of 
thp^e venomous animals ; which, for reasons to us inscrutable, have 
been endowed with an exterior of rare and radiant beauty. 

* Mill'ss History of Chivalry. Froissart's Chronicles, 
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*' Thy fatlier's Bdttl is in peril ftalph de Limesy/' whispered the 
Templar, " my Milan corslet to a friar's girdle thou breakest thy 
vows." Ralph de Limesy, however, spoke not ; but the obeisance, 
wifli which he greeted his betrothed bride, was the courtesy of a 
down, rafter than of a preux chevalier. The Teinplar, with pro- 
voking perseverance, whispered words of what was meant for en- 
couragetnent, and tormentingly dinned his ears with the spirit-stirting 
cries, with which heraldic were wont to urge on the knights at jousts 
and tournaments, ^^^Tostelte, & I'ostelle; on valiant knight, fair eyes 
behold you; loyant^ aux dames;" all of which were to our knight, 
less welcome than would have been the cbihmand to bow his head 
to the executioner. 

*' The soldiers of the cross," said the lady, ** are welcome to 
the poor castle of Ulverle, and the son of Richard de Limesy will 
always be a favoured giiest in the bower of its lady." A dead 
pause ehsuled ; the unfortunate de Limesy seemed lost to the passings 
scene. The Templar viewed it all with malicious satisfaction. 
" Fair Sir," continued the lady, " we have heard of thy fechieve- 
nients, and thy lady-love is proud of her gallant knight ;" at the 
same time holding forth a lean, dark, and withered hand from which 
an anchorite would have shrunk, even had it contained the fiat of 
Salvation. De Limesy retreated in disgust. At this moment, the 
bevy of maidens^ who had departed at their approach, returned to 
tiie hall, accofmpanied by the male and female domestics of the 
castle. The maidens were all bealitiftd ; but there was one among 
them of lovely aAd majestic mien^ of exceeding and surpassing 
beauty ; in whose sunny eye^ and chestnut kcks there was every 
iftin^ to excite the admiration, said much to raise the wonder of the 
tito amasiement-strieken knights. 

*' Now by my hopes of heaven^ 'tis the bdy-page decked out in* 
the garb of Lady fair," exclaimed the Templar. 

^' By St. Greorge and our lady, *ixi the Lady de Clinton," cried 
de Limesy. 

*^ Lady Joanne Odinctsells," announced a staid, serious, and 
solemn gentienian usher. 

And so it was. On the r^um of llalph LiDaesy from Palestine, 
the Lady Joanne, who was sojourning ti Canterbury; had ^brsohatedf 
Isabel de Clinton. That which at first was a mere innocent ple^- 

p2 
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saniry^ became, at last^ an act of necessity^ and she determined to 
continue the deception till a proper time should amve for the dis- 
closure of her secret. Piqued as she was at finding that as the Lady 
of Ulverle^ she was the object of bitter contempt and unsparing 
derision ; — ^she. was not a little diverted at the homage and adoration 
which were offered to her under her assumed character. This^ how- 
ever, soon gave way to a softer feeling — and though she determined 
to have a woman's revenge for the slights she had experienced — and 
to punish her knight for his folly in confounding her with her vene- 
rated grandmother — she longed for the arrival of the period when 
further concealment would be alike useless and unnecessary. More 
ihan once during her journey with him in the disguise of a page, 
had she been on the point of declaring herself — but her modesty, 
and the sense she entertained of her equivocal situation, prevented 
the adoption of so imprudent a measure. She had to endure, in con- 
sequence, much that might offend a maiden's ears — but she had also 
many opportunities- of witnessing the noble qualities and manly vir- 
tues of her bretrothed husband. ■* * * * * 

A few weeks after this scene in the Castle of Ulverle — on a lovely 
morning, when the sun of July shed his radiant beams on every 
flower till it opened its leafy mouth, as if in speaking adoration of 
the power that nourished it — sounds of mirth were heard to proceed 
from a flower-crowned bower in the gardens of Ulverle. They were 
indeed sounds of mirth — ^not the distempered shout of riot, nor the 
sarcastic laughter of malevolence — ^but the joyous out-pouring of 
pure and unaQoyed spirits, who saw nothing but happiness in the 
vista of futurity, and lost in their certain bliss, every thought of the 
probability of evil. In that bower sat the Lady Joanne, and Ralph 
de Limesyj — ^the springs of light and life and love were all open to 
^them — -they felt, as mortals may feel ouly once — ^they were in that 
happy state of feeling which imparts new hopes and new energies 
to all who bask in the sun-shine of its influence. 

The lady smiled with a look of tenderness and archness on her 
loyal knight, who sat at her feet and looked up at her sparkling eyes 
with an air of adoration, such as the fire-worshippers turn upon their 
sun. " Dearest lady," said he, '^ command me as thou wilt — I 
will encounter the assembled chivalry of Christendom for thy love^- 
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nor is there any danger a chri^an knight may tempts that I will not 
brave for thy smiles.'' 

*' 'Twere a pity so sage a knight should brave danger for one 
whose face is freckled like a parleys back." 

^' Nay, 'lady," said De Limesy, " I have been a disloyal knight^ 
— ^but spare thy anger. Tread thy servant under foot, but kill, him 
not with words of unkindness." 

^' 'Twere foul and cruel shame to stamp upon so courteous a war- 
rior with a camel's hoof," said the laughing lady-— and at the same 
time, a beautiful foot, small and delicate as an elfin fairy's, peeped 
accidentally from its bright and glittering bower of brocade, as if to 
chide the trifler for his uncourteous slander. 

'' An thou lovest me lady," replied the abashed knight, ^^ forget 
the idle vapouring of a hot-headed boy." 

" An I love thee thou saucy knight ! an thou dost not mend thy 
rude and uncourteous parlance'* — and she passed her slight 'and 
taper fingers, white as the driven snow, across his arched and 
polished brow — " I will buiFet thee with my yeoman's fingers, as I 
did that varlet John de Bui^h." 

^^ Now, by those bright eyes, lady," — said the young knight in 
accents of supplication — 

^^ Fair sir !" replied the lady, whose flushed cheeks and spark- 
ling eyes betrayed her satisfaction — ^' remember thee of the bird 
bolt !" 

The Templar leaned on his sword, and gazed at the fair sight be- 
forp him, till his eyes gprew dim with ecstacy. One solitary tear — 
the only one which years of hardship, warfare and privation, had 
left him — ^rolled down his toil-worn, and sun-burnt cheek. — It was a 
tear of anguish — he had looked upon the lovers, till the recollection, 
that such joys were denied to him, rushed in all its bitterness on his 
soul — and he cursed the hour in which a mistaken zeal had betrayed 
him into those irrefragable vows, which made ambition his only god, 
and its pursuit his sole adoration. 

On the following morning, the merry bells of St. Alphage an- 
nounced that the Lady of Ulverle had found a gallant husband, and 
her vassals a warlike and chivalrous master. 

I, P. S. 

Ulverly, April 7, 1826. 
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SONG. 

You ask what I deem the enjoyment of life — 

With pleasure to tell you 1 11 try ; 
Firsts then, seek a good-temper'd girl for a wife. 

On whose love you can firmly rely. 

Next, get thee a house nor too. large, nor too smajl> 
With an orchai^ and garden well stored; 

A servant that comes, and comes wlien you call, 
And a irugal though bountiful boards 

A horse, dog and gun for the sports of the field 
V^en fine weather invites you to roam ; 

Sorpe well chosen books, fresh amusement to yield, 
Wh^n the suQw-storm confines you at home. 

With these, and a prattler to sit on your knee, 
1 o what els^ pan your, wish^ extend. 

Unless a companion, brave, open and free, 
A^A a glass of old port for a friend. 



HiB. 



September^ 1825. 



STANZAS, 

AFTER THS MAJ^NEi^ OF SHjB^STP^i^- 

Fair is the lily of the vale. 

The sun-lit dew-drop glistens biTght j 
And. sweet the rose-emperfumed gale^ 

That heralds summer*s eastern night 

Yet is the girl I love more f?dr. 

Brighter her eyes than sun-lit dew — . 

More sweet to me her warm sighs af*e 
Than Zephyr e'er from Flora drew. 
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And faithful is the gentle dove, 

That moumfid plains from yon green bough ; 
As faithful is the girl I love^ 

As plaintive too> her tale of woe. 

For thus I Ve known her sit and sigh^ 

Should aught irom home her love detain — 

Yet hold — methinks I hear you cry, 
" Beam'd then Hope's cheering ray in vain ?" 

'' Alas ! who once has hoped and found 
Hope's rainbow ray as false as fair, 
Trusts not the promised boon till crowned 
With bright success Love's proffer'd prayer." 



ft 
*t 



^^ Yet few, if clouds ne'er interposed 

'^ To dim awhile the sun of lite, 
" Would hail the victor shout that closed 

" With hopes of peace the fearful strife." 

H.B. 



SEPARATION. 



'Tis done, and we are free to rove. 

The fever of desire is o'er ; 
There was a time when all was love. 
But now, alas ! we love no more. 
• 
Nature we know is prone to change. 

Time will the strongest fabrics sever, 
Then why, without the power to range. 
Should woman's mind be fixed for ever. 

Yet, can I carelessly consign 

Our joys to black oblivion's stream ? 

No, no, that matchless form of thine 
Still haunts by night my every dream. 
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Nor time, nor place can e'er remove 
The pleasing thought, the sweet impression. 

The melting glance that spoke " we love," 
The bliss that followed the confession. 

Yes ! time there was, tho' now 'tis past. 
That I did love thee e'en to madness. 

When every smile on me you cast. 

Would fill my soul with joy and gladness. 

Sweet were the hours we past together^ 
One wish rose mutual from the heart. 

So like our minds, I know not whether 
We most rejoiced to meet or part. 

O, what a paradise is love I 
Thus wanton, unconfined and free. 

Whose sweets^ all other sweets above. 
Now bloom for you, and now for me. 

ITien, let us wander where we will. 
Life and its joys in prospect shine, 

Your's be i^ttractive beauty still, 
Andjovely woman still be mine. 



C. P. 



APOPHTHEGMS AND TRUISMS. 



Dicere veruin. Hor. 



The greatest of all pretensions is the profession of having no pre- 
tensions. 

Impudence, though detrimental to a man's character when it 
stands alone, is yet of the greatest service when united with good 
qualities or conspicuous talents. 

All women are more or less inclined to indulge in flirtation, which 
they invariably commence, by giving encouragement to men, who 
pay them merely the common civilities due to the sex. Many a 
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man has been trepanned into matrimony by a tender look, an elo- 
quent tear, t)r a thrilling' pressure of ike band, from a woman wbo felt 
no more for Jum, than she would for any one, who UMght appear 
likely to make a suitable match for her. 

Old maids should be looked upon as bankrupts, for they hare 
failed in the gpreat business of woman's life — ^matrimony. 

Public assemblies may be called female bazaars. 

Hare you seen Miss dance at Willis' rooms ? 

Have you seen a thorough bred bit trotted down at Tattersall's ? 

Have you heard a self-playing piano-forte perform at Clementi's ? 
they are all three displayed — ^for sale upon honourable terms. 

Naman ever makes use of an opportunity till after he has missed 
several. 

When a man is preyed upon by a hopeless passion, he resembles 
a burning coal, which wastes away by degrees, and at length, when 
the flame dies for want of nourishment, it can never be lighted again. 

Few men fall in love twice in their lives, but fewer still marry 
their first love. 

Cupid and Hymen went to a masquerade ; Cupid was dressed as 
a link-boy, and endeavoured to set on fire all whom he met ; Hymen 
followed his steps closely, clad as a fire-man, and with his bucket 
extinguished the flames. 

Female society is man's greatest pleasure. 

Q. 



ALICE CUNNINGHAM. 

PORTION II. 

And Harry Duncan checked his horse's trot. 
To muse on Alice, and the widow's cot. 
Thought on the ringlets of her raven hair. 
And blessed the thunderstorm that led him there. 
Then dreamed he of the witcheries that fell 
From out her eye so indescribable. 
Thus, while he paused to dream upon the past. 
Thought after thought rose happier than the last, 
Leaving him so bewildered — that around 
The very breezes bore her voice's sound. 
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That aU the balmy sweets u^n the heath 
Were bat the fragrance of the maiden's breath — 
With such dear thoughts he gained the maiision*s door^ 
To pass a night he ne'er had passed before. 

The morning's- dawn with hesdth in ev'ry pore 
Rose like a twin to that which went before^ 
And saw young Mbrry true as was the ,day 
To Alice' cottage wend^his lonely way. 
And brightened grew his visage — as he stood 
To view the smoke hi^ ouiiing 'bove the wood' — 
So have I seen on many a gloomy day 
The pleasing lily exquisitely gay, 
Or damask rose now blossomed to the full 
Shine o'er that earth where all around was dull. 
O ! can a joy of earth be more complete 
Than with the object truly loved to-meet? 
What then was Duncan's happiness ? O ! say^ 
When two young hearts with first affection play ! 
To love and to be lovedr— allow, ye wise ! 
'Tis- youth's true joy^ its firsts its paradise. 

The matron hailed the presence of the youUi 
' With accents kind that spoke the voice of truths 
Not such enquiries as the higher know^ 
Composed of compliment and outwards show^ 
But those congenial to an open heart — 
Not ash your staying^ mean you to depart. 
And Alice too hsJf timid^ and half shy. 
Not like to yesterday received the boy. 
But as one loving what she dared. not owU'*— 
Such feelings, as ib Jovers are but known^- 
Yet she was kind, and skijpped about as gay 
As infant childhood on its natal day. 
Reckless of bustle and the busy strife 
Bom to attend him through his wayward, life; 
One thing confused her^^that where'er she turned. 
At that same spot were' Harry's eyes discerned. 
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Once more the evening, clad in mantle gray. 
Saw Harry Duncan homeward wraid his way> 
And Alice, smiling with her eyes so bright, 
Watch the stout youth till hidden irom her sight. 
It recks not — why ti&us lingering shall I trace. 
How constant Harry sought this happy place. 
Or glows of love that lightened up his face— 
Or how his horse seemed but one path to know. 
And that the widow's cottage to and fro ; 
Or how himself hift hound and horn forgot 
To seek the quiet of the widow's cot 
Such joys do not last long^^such easy blisa 
Seemed but too real for a world> like this» 
AVhere bustle, riot, vanity, and show 
Are the sole forma that fashion's children^knoWk 
But Alice heard ^m not. At lived at ease, 
Closed from the wodd and all it& fopperies. 

The Squire had lived 'neath fashion's fickle sway. 

Nor seen the fpllies that her vot*ries play. 

Was headstrong, rash, and would indulge hjs.whim. 

He heard the news — for such.it was to him — 

How that his nephew, and. his h§ir< (^signed. 

To wed young Alice — she was lowly kind — 

Fault large enoughT— he neither spoke nor swore — 

He felt it inward> and he thought the more. 

*' Wed — and disgrace himself with yonder girl-^ 

A very rustic — though hqr eyes were pearl. 

Dowry but small — I '11 fit him out for sea — 

'Tis the best plan to, try love's constaQcy." 

His word he kept — ere m^y days were gon^. 

He called the youth, and this theme hit upon. 

Would hear no reason opposite^ but swear 

He was no nephew, nor his uncle's heir, 

Till Harry sighing, pledged him to obey 

His uncle's mjanda;te on an early day. 



Y. 



{To he concluded in our next,) 



N* 
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TO ELIZA. 

BY A REJECTED SUITOR. 

They say yoa are soon to be married^ 
0, say^ that they tell me a lie ! 

Consider, dear girl, how I 've tarried. 
Ah ! what will become of poor i. 

# ■ 
I *m a Dandy and dress in the fashion. 

Indeed, my love never shall cool — 
My blood is all hot with my passion. 

Like scalding hot gooseberry fool. 

O, dear! — though you are not expensive. 
And never cost twc^ence to me — 

Though my deer and park are extensive, 
O, sole ! I could dine upon thee. 

Command me — I '11 fight with a tiger. 
An unicorn seize by its horn ; 

Or hunt out the source of the Niger, 
Or die — so I know not thy scorn. 

I '11 walk to the Gate House at Highg^te, 

And there I '11 be sworn — may I die ! 
If I go not to Brighton or Ryegate, 
' And loosen the floods of my eye. 

I '11 do it without more evasion, 
I '11 sail o'er the sea in a boat, 

I *11 cut — my corns — ^when I 've occafflon— 
I '11 cut — very likely — my throat. 

I '11 weave me a garland of willow. 
Sing love songs when nobody hears ; 

I '11 weep — and the salt water billow 
Sha'nt be half so salt as my tears. 
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If you marry without me, my pretty. 

You don't know at all how I '11 cry. 
There 's nought to be judged from this ditty — 

Perhaps, though* no dyer, I '11 die. 

Indeed of affliction J '11 swiU, O ! 

Just like a willow I '11 weep. 
Or droop my head down on the pillow. 

And lustily snore in my sleep. 

I 'U die, without any vomancing. 

Whene'er I've got nothing to hope. 
You'll cry as you see me advancing. 

To Twineing^s to purchase a rope, 

x 

Round my neck will I twist it so neatly, 
• And tie myself up through your cru- 
-Elty — I *11 fix it completely — 
1 'm sure, I '11 be hanged if I do. 

There 's a dun with his bill at my door — 
Pshaw ! 'tis only the baker with bread, 

I 've ever a dun, or such bore. 

To knock the rhymes out of my head. 

So I end, and I beg you 'U not marry. 
You don't know the course I shall take ; 

And break not my heart, lest I carry 
No heart to the grave for your sake. 

T. K.H. 
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THE BOAT RAC£. 

. AN OX^ORiD $dENS. 



Mrs. Moss Hall, Landlady of the Boat House, 
Robert Thomson^ C&mmoner. 
Joseph Snuffle, Cmnmoner. 
HiNEs, Keeper of the Loch at Iffiey, 
Jambs, A Scout. 
Crowds of Oownbmbn. 



Scene I. — The Lock at tffleyf*and the Banks of the Isis up to 

Oxford, 

Crowds of Goumsmen, — Hines^ open the lock. They come. 
{Vast deal of cheerifig. Exeter, Christ Church, Black Exeter, and 
Worcester are the four boats for the race. Skiffs ; two, four, and 
six oared cutters in all parts of the river. Hie togati, on the 
banks, preparing for the run. Eyes anxiously looking for the start; 
a beautiful evening between eight and nine ; bustle and life the 
predominant feature.) 

Hines. — Gentlemen, all ready. Please to want any thing. 

Cockswain, — Grease, aiid plenty of it. (l*he oars being anointed, 
the boats float out of the lock. Exeter having the start, then Christ 
Church, Black Exeter, atid Worcester. A gownsman on shore — 
'^ Are you all right." " Yes, fire away," from the boat crews. 
A pistol goes off, and the boats at the san^e time. Gownsmen 
hurrying along the banks. Cries of ^^ btato, bravo, go it Christ 
Church ; you are gaining ground. Strange phrase at a boat race. 
'^ Pull, Exeter ; stronger yet ; they gain ; $he is almost upon you. 
Huzza! Christ Church, beautifully pulled." Here a gentleman 
tumbles in the water, exclaiming, *' Holloa ! look here." '^ Yes, 
Sir, you seem to be very much in for it." Many knocked up, 
others dropping the chase, and all puffed. '' Huzza, huzza, 
Christ Church ft)r ever. Go it, Exeter ; no use ; she beats ; bravo ! 
Christ Church bumps her. Huzza! loud cries of exultation for 
Christ Church. Exeter looks exceeding glum and exclaims, 
" What a sell !" Christ Church receives the congratulations of her 
well-wishers, and- then they row direct for Oxford. The river now 
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exhibits a truly splendid appearaace. All the smaller boats^ tog- 
gring to arrive with first intelligence^ rowed by some of the finest 
young men in Europe. The St John's four oar appears ; abuse follows ; 
''shame how; sluggish how; yah! muffs!*" and such like epithets 
are applied to the attempts, while the regular good ones are hailed 
with cries loud and lasting. Amongst others Robert Thomson^ 
Commoner, &c. &c. clad in a blue neckerchief, red striped jacket, 
a queer looking silk night-cap> and white trowsers large as a big 
breeched Burgomaster*s of Saardam, pulls up his skiff, and enters 
the boat house of Mrs. Moss Hall.) 



Scene II. — The Boat House at Oxford. 

I 

TTiomson. — ^Moss, Moss, (rapping Jier on the shoulder), I must 
have ever so much ginger beer. 

Moss, — Lauks, Mr. Thomson, is it you? How d'ye do, Sir? 

Thomson. — All the worse for Bumble Puppy and the Iffley ale. 
But, come, the ginger beer. 

Moss. — Had you not better taste something stronger, Sir? You 
seem in a sad heat. 

Thomson. — No, Moss ; you should always shun a dog when he 
is on the heat. I would you were a moss trooper, and more expe- 
ditious. 

Moss. — How do you like your new rowing dress, Sir ? 

Thomson. — Pretty well — ^bnt iiiis cap does not fit me ; it pinches 
my head ; I wear it no longer ; I 'throw it to the dogs ; {cal&ng to 
certain hoot-hoys). Here, you humbugs, c^iat qui capete possit I 
How neatly it spins in the air. 

Moiss. — Lauks ! Sir, you should not have scrambled it among those 
men. But, you gentlemen never recollect that we ladies wear caps. 

Thomson. — ^You cunning old Gorgon ; for you are as fat as the 
diree put together, and like them have but one eye ; d — n me if 
diere is any getting on the blind side of you ; you look them all to 
nothing. 

Moss. — Sir, one is obliged to keep an eye to business. 

Thomson. — Ah ! to be sure ; sleep like the Bristol people, with 
one eye open and the oWier not shut. 

Moss. — Shall I take your rowing jacket, Sir? 
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Thomson, — rNo, you fat piece of one eyed womanhood. You 
vast i£gean of the female sex, 1 choose to go to College in this 
dress. Lend me my sb'aw hat. 

Moss, — O, yes. Sir ; we have every thing ready. 

Thomson, — ^The devil doubt you ! However, give me my hat ; 
every thing ready ; I never look at you but 1 think of one of the 
Cyclades ; every thing ready ; yes, you are so Pcit Moss like. 

Moss, — Pat Moss ! lauks I Sir, my name is not Martlia. 

(Exit Thomson with the staggers,) 



Scene III. — The Rooms of Snuffle. 

Thomson, — {Entering in strange disorder). Joe Snuffle, hand 
over your money, Christ Church is the Winning boat after all your 

gag. 

Sntffle, — Come, that won't do. I am not done. 

Thomson, — I hope not ; I hate duns in any shape. But, on my 
word, as correct as true blue. Never saw prettier play in my life- 
time. Laid to like rum ones. Christ Church gained upon her every 
pull ; and, when you might nearly cover them with a pocket hand- 
kerchief, bang she bumps the Exeter. O f she is the boat for my 
money. * 



Snuffle, — Or, rather say, my money, for I am the queered' this 
time. Well, / never thought of her bumping the Exeter. 

Thomson, — To be sure not, or why wager on the opposite side. 
Ah ! Joe, it is not your hig Ben looking men that can do the trick. 
Give me the tight built little ones. Here is a bumper to her health. 

Snuffle. — What became of Black Eseter and Worcester? 

Thofnson. — Seeing the other boats so much a-head, they did not 
exert themselves. If the Black Exeter should lag behind, we need 
not fear her showing a rid face. However, here is her health, and 
hen health to them all, for I have had a hard pull of it. Let me 
see — this same rowing bont has put many dibbs into my pocket 

Wagers with . Humph! what winning ways I must have. 

Egad, Joe, such sportsmen as you should have been women, and 
christened so many Betsies, 

Smffle, — Spare your chaffing ; I was only on the wrong side. 

Thomson. — Yes ; but that is the worst side a man can get on. 
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Nev^r mind^ here is to your better luck. You would [think I had 
been the loser to see how I am given to whim over my winnings. 
(drinking). However^ never say die till you are dead^ you can 
sport Exeter again. It is supposed she will be victorious next time^ 
since she rides easier in shallow water> and the floods ^ill be some- 
what abated by next Friday. But this is rumour, and remains to 
be proved. I wager as usual. 

Snuffle. — ^Ah ! you. are- generally the same. But> come, lug off 
this rowing toggery of thine, it is not seemly in College^ you know. 
Oh ! here 's my Scouts James. 

James. — Any supper to-night« if you^ please. Sir? 

Sm^, — ^Yes, James, my boyj I beg your pardon — ^you are 
rather a large man for a boy. 1 shall have a comfortable turn out 
for some ten ineli ; so to Goulding's, and lay in a necessary stock. 
Have I any liquors in College ? 

Jetmes. — Yes, Sir ; some of that nation nice stuff you had used to 
give me a glass of sometimes. 

Smffle, — Bob, that is a broad hint. WeU, g^t a tumbler, James, 
and I wiU g^ve you something to set you going, 

James. (Drinking). — O! that is nation good; but J must not 
have any more. 

Snuffle. — A broader hint than the other. (Fills a second brimsner.) 
Ah ! Jem, scruple away, I know you ; you have not had a drcmi 
until you have three scruples, and now get supper as soon as pos- 
sible. Thomson, you will mako one. I shall spread a knife and 
fork for the two freshmen* You understand, we must initiate those 
gentlemen. Off with your rowing garb ; ablutionize, J beseech ! 

{Sotmd of a man falling.) 

Thomson. — Hilloa ! Joe, this stuff, that was to set James going, 
has knocked him down. What a floorer I 

Snuffle, — ^How kind of me to give James a Flora, Doubtless, 
he thinks so. However, let us stick him on his pins, he will reel 
home and lead them a precious dance, and we must tell Old Totn 
to prepare supper. Gom^, I crave your aid in the name of the 
king. 

(Exetmt, bearing ont tJie ScotU in a very wooMy condition.) 

P. T, 
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IMITATION OP HORACE.— BOOK I. ODE IV. 

Solvitwr acris kyems, ^c. 

Now glowing Ph(£bus towards earth descends. 
The air breathes calmly, and the winter ends. 
The creaking docks their aseful burthens yield. 
And neighing coursers scour the verdant field ; 

The rustic ploughman quits his peaceful hearth, I 

And frost no longer whitens every path. ' 

By moon-light now along the flow'ry meads 
Her blithe companion smiling Venus leads. 
These with the Nymphs the comely Graces meet. 
And shake the grass-plat with alternate feet. 
Whilst limping Vulcan leaves his heav'nly sire. 
And with his Cyclops wakes the lambent fire. 
Let myrtle wreaths adorn your shining brow. 
Or let some fragrant flow'r be gather'd now. 
Tis time to Faunus through the shady wood 
Some goat, or lambkin, yield it's sacred blood. 
Pale visag'd death possesses equal pow'r. 
To tread the peasant's cot, or regal tow'r. 
Give, dearest friend, to pleasures wider scope. 
Since life's short span forbids protracted hope. 
See, night draws on, the fabled ghosts appear. 
And Pluto's shadowy mansion rises near. 
Which enter'd once, no more you'll play the host, 
Or settle by the dice the coming toast. 
No more behold your Chloe's rip'ning charms. 
Or fold the loving creature in your arms. 
Whose form with envy fills the aged dame. 
And am*rou8 youths have caught the kindling flame. 

T. E. 



\ 
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THE DELUGE. 

A RIDICULOUS DRAftlA^ AFTER THE GERMAN. 

Scene. — Exactly what one might suppose when the water was up to 
his knees, and every thing wearing the appearance of desolation, 

Deucalion ,— ^cogitating .) 

Sure, I *11 be drunk ! the water rises high — 
I must be drunk ! the drop is in my eye. 
*Tis very strange ! the waters pour them fast. 
And thufii have served me for a fortnight past. 
Pore, pore, just like a student o'er his books. 
The blackness will be washed out of the rooks. 
Methinks, we men are justified to fret^ 
I am not over fond of heavy wet. 
Suppose the winter was to set, and freeze 
TTie waters which are far above our knees^ 
Pleasant *twould be each frozen man to greet 
With *' Aye ! how are you ; have you got wet feet ?'* 
Whence is this vastiness of wet, what sources? 
Has Phoebus given rain unto his horses? 
All hail! thou whacking rain-drops — ^look, how vast ! 
Is water dear — for sure it rises fast ? 

0, mighty Jove, thou eagle of the skies 1 
Thy nectared drops must I monopolize ? 
What shall I do ?— Ah, whither shall I go ? 
By water — ^what a shower-bath ! What, ho ! 
Was that a lion ? — ^no ; the torrent's roar — 
Grumble thy full — Ah ! would I were a hore, 
That I might hollow out the earth, and pop 
My fleshy substance in an earthen shop. 

{Here a nightingale descends from a 
branch and attacks his nose,) 
Ah ! thou sweet nightingale, thou hungered thief, 
Tak'st thou my red, carbuucled, nose for beef? 
Forsooth, thou 'st caused much throbbing to my snout, 

1, who ne'er sing at home, do now sing out, 

q2 
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Poor bird, I 'm foodless in this watery wreck. 

No loaves of quartern, tho' thou gavest a peck. 

Thou ow'st me nought — ^then, why commit this ill? 

To my proboscis wherefore give thy hiU? 

This is rebellion ! wouJd I had a caul 

To save my drowning ! — what a precious squall ! 

Hither my young ones, wherefore this alarm? 

Sham, Ham, Numps, Pumps, and aU you younger swarm. 

(They enter.) 

Duet. — Deucalion. 
Come hither, hither, my little son. Ham ! 

Why dost thou look so pale ? 
Thou seemest as glum as the old knave Pam, 

Thou shiverest at the gale. 

Ham. 
Oh ! father Deu, what shall I do ? 

Say, what do you propose ? 
I weep, 1 faint, while the waters paint 

Their hue upon my nose. 

Ambo. 
O, rcdnhow, appear ! bine ruin is near,, 

O, Jove ; ag^e ! and save. 
Or else poor I will surely die. 

And that in a watery grave. 

Deuc alion. — Recitative. 
Run, fetch your sister, 
Methought, I missed her. 
Haste, Ham, fetch my daughter, 
I go to Heaven by water. 

(Exit Ham,) 

Numps. 
My dear papa ! you seem all on the fidgets. 

Deucalion. 
And justly so, the water tops my digits. 

Numps. 
Wet at thy finger's ends. Papa, O, dear ! 

Deucalion. 
No, cheap, my child, the water /«/& this year. 
We shall be drowned^- 
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NUMPS. 

What all this pretty nation ? 
Deucalion. 
Ev'ry man Jack, if that is consolation. 

NuMPS. 

Yes, for I 'm safe — my name is Numps, not Jack, 

Deucalion. 
Pretty conceit of innocence, alack ! 
Vou are not safe, nor I, nor brother Pumps, 
The antelope, that o'er the meadow jumps, 
Is now a floating deer, and ihe fishes 
Bob in our face as 't were to ask our wishes. 
The birds of prey are quick by famine slaughtered. 
You see our sheep, our grass, and oxen watered. 
What 's to be done — must we stay here and die ? 
I see you grieved — my dearest, do not cry. 
It only helps the element — (Ham enters.) Dear Ham ! 
Where is your sister? Tell me quick — no sham — 

Ham. 
Up in her garret, tying up her clothes. 
Dressed in her best to go — that no one knows. 

Deucalion. 

She was the family p/mn cook, and now 

Clad in gay dress — I'll have her forth I vow. 

Go, scale her garret — better get a ladder — 

Is she gone mad — or means to drive me madder. 

(Fitter the daughter with her hair powdered.) 

Judee, my daughter, why not come before ? 

Why packing up ? We should pack off. Of yore 

You clad yourself in any comely wrapper, 

But now as lively as my old horse '^ Napper,*' 

Dressed in his best caparison — 

Judee. 

You say. 

We go to Heaven — would 1 knew the way ! 

That we must die — your saying was but recent — 

I dressed myself in order to die decent. 
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Deucalion. 
Oh I brave resolve— but, pray, put on your bonnet — 
Cover your head, Jove throws cold water on it. 
My loving children ! here we humbly meet — 
Down on your marrow-bones — hear me intreat ! 
O, Jupiter ! thy wrath doth all pursue. 
The very Heavens have become sky blue. 
Do not destroy us ! wash us not away ! 
Who dares disturb me ? What have you to say ? 

{To one who enters with a letter.) 
Deputy. 
I bring a letter from the town. — They said — (Bowing.) 

Deucalion. 
Put on your hat, or catch a watery head. 
These people beg us send a deputation 
To Jove, the ruler of the Godded nation. 
'Twere a good plan — but how to Heaven get ? 
On earth, our cook, — my daughter's dripping wet. 

JuDEE, (striving to put in her word.) 
Papa \ that wag, my brother Pumps, has said 
The powder will go off on my light head. 

Deucalion, (ruminating.) 
Some more entreaties — 

Judee. 
Pa ! it is in vain. 
You see old Jupiter has vowed to rain. 

Deucalion. ' 

You chatter box ! Zounds, madam, show no airs ! 
You birds of prey, I beg you '11 come to prayers. 

Pumps. 
.Do, pray. Papa ! I shiver with the cold. 
The water tops my middle, and I 'm told. 
That when I seek the garret where I rest, 
I '11 find I have the water in my chest, 

Deucalion. 
Pshaw ! I have hit it — Silence ! prithee, mark ! 
Saws, tools, and chisels ! I will make a bark. 
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t*UMPS. 

La ! Pa^ what like a dog ? 

Deucalion. 
No, my Pumps, no ! 
Up to yon woody mountain will we go. 
And fell the trees, and, then, to make a boat, 
And then upon the waters let us float.' 
That mountain where old Argus rode a spider. 
He with the hundred eyes — 'tis since called / da ! 
Shcarpen this knife, and hurry quick about^ 
Each rock is now a whet stone — ^hasten out — 
Fetch the provision — ^spcedily to work — 
Pumps, bring the Ham, and Ham, you bring the p&rk. 
There was cold beef too, if I 'm not mistaken — 
Bring it — and, Hcmi ! remember, save yo/wr bacon ! 

{Enter Jupiter and Juno with the Black Smith.) 
Jupiter. 
I like you, Deu ! and all your merry fellows. 
So brought my blacksmith with his pair of bellows. 
To build your boat — he *11 do it. in a crack — 
O, he 's a very Nick — he has the knack. 
But you are thirsty,- {Deu. drinks,) Come, wet to'ther eye ! 
'Tis rum, my lad ! I see you 're ivet — and dry. 
Hither, my Juno ! with your eyes so bovial. 
Give me a song — old Jove was ever joveial. 

Song. — Juno. 
Tune.—" Polly Higginbotham." 

Old Vulcan is a craftsman rare, 

A very mettled man, Sir ; 
He made our cups and crock Vy ware. 

But did not make our Pan, Sir. 

Oh ! mind you not his ugly grins. 

His features all begrime. Sir — 
For, though he limps upon his pins. 

He beats the double time. Sir. 

Row de dow, &c. &c. 
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Of have ye any pots to mend ? 

Ye mortal men of pith^ Sir ! 
Ad oppidnm Vulcani send^ 

Id est^ to Hammersmithy Sir. 

Trio. — Vulcan. 
Now, Juno^ cease your squalling, do ! 

Ah ! wherefore all this riot ? 
The hoat is made — and perfect too — 
'Tis high time to be quiet. 

Omnes, row de dow^ &c. &c. 

VULCAX. 

'Tis done you see — and in a trice — 

You told me to be early — 
Juno. 
The brute was never over-nice — 

Sir Vulcan ! you are «iVly. 

Jupiter. 
Ah, sure, it o'er the water floats. 

My Deu ! get in your party — 
Collect your kids, and lambs, and goats. 

And so, farewell, my hearty ! 

(Vanishes up a water spout.) 

The harmony of the spheres turies up *^ Over the water toVharlie /" 
while DeitcaUon is getting on boards and then a grand finale to the 
tune of the Huntsman's Chorus. ' 

Finale. 
O, great is my joy, in the ark I'm transported ! 

How quickly I sail 'neath the Heaven's arched vaults ! 
Let the flood-gates be open, the water-drops patter^ 

As if all the gods had bedosed them with salts. 

O, loud is the bulPs roar ! the cows look so cou^ard. 
And sheepish the sheep — while a Imoy is a log ! 

And sweet is the thought, when the rum-pot is lower'd. 
It mingles with water, and turns into grog. 

Ark, follow ! ark, follow ! &c. 
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The head of my Judee is useful as lights Sir ; 

Each has his department, and nobody shirks^ 
We fag in the mornings I mean over night, Sir; 

And care not the least for o]d Jove's water works. 

And thus do we sail with a gallant good breeze^ Sir^ 
And view the men die in a matmer so queer * 

We steer o'er the woods^ and take leave of the trees> Sir> 
And hear dying creatures cry out for their bier. 

Ark, follow ! Ark, follow ! &c. 

(Sails out of sig/U. Beavers and other infernal creatures floating. 
General discord with the whole of his regiftient.) 

P. T 



THE YOUNG GAMESTER. 



Quaeque ipse miserrima vidi 
£t quorum pars magna fui. 



Whilst travelling with a friend in the west of England^ I pro- 
posed passing the night at a village^ removed a short distance from 
the high road. We turned our horses' heads accordingly^ and 
striking into a narrow path^ reached a neat inn^ which^ being built 
upon an eminence^ commanded a fine view of the surrounding 
country. '' How now, Giles," said I, as the portly form of mine 
host presented itself at the door, '^ have you food and lodging for a 
couple of weary travellers?" ^' What! is it you, master Harry? 
Why, aye, to be sure; you shall have the best my house affords, 
and there 's the oak parlour, where you and Mr. Belgrave used to 
while away the night so merrily ; but he 's gone, and we seldom 
see the likes of you gentry in this neighbourhood ; but the table is 
spread, and you must need refreshment." Thus saying he motioned 
the way, and we soon found ourselves seated by a cheerful fire. 
Our repast being dispatched, my friend, as he added another log to 
the blazing heap, began to question me about the history of the 
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yoath^ whose name haid been uttered by the landlord with such ap- 
parent regret; it was^ indeed, a sad story, and you shall hear it, as 
near as possible in the words 1 then told It. 

During my stay in this village, where I resided some months in 
consequence of ill health, I became acquainted with the Belgrave 
family, tn a small place, yon know, all the inhabitants axe on 
terms of intimacy, and so soon as I was able to undergo fatigue, I 
received several invitations to join the social parties, that were 
given by one or other every eveniug. The form and ceremony, 
which accompanied my first introduction, gradually wore o€r, and 
they began to consider me as one of themselves. I walked and 
chatted with the yoimger branches of the community, and had 
politics and snuff ever at the disposal of the old folks ; in short, 
I became a general favourite, and contracted a firm friendship with 
Richard Belgrave, the subject of my present story. He was but 
little acquainted with the artifices of the world, and having received 
a private education, imagined, that the important business of life 
was as quietly transacted in the metropolis, as he had observed it 
to be in the place of his nativity ; and, seldom going into company, 
had few' opportunities for correcting the erroneous notions he had 
formed. Here existence moved like the pendulum of a clock; 
when the works were down, sleep, acting as the key, wound them 
up to ^' the sticking point," and the same monotonous course was 
pursued ; yet these people talked of happiness, and imagined they 
enjoyed all the pleasures of this world, so far they did, they vvere . 
content. But I have digressed too much ; he was naturally of an 
easy disposition, and being particularly warm in his attachments, 
would often make promises in a moment of enthusiasm, which his 
judgment would afterwards condemn ; though he had frequently seen 
his error, his innate kindness prevented him from amending it, which 
induced many to refer to a want of understanding in the head, what 
^ould have been rather attributed to an extreme sensibility of the 
heart. Such was this character at the period I am just describing, 
and happy would it have been for all had he now died, ere his heart 
became contaminated by those vices, which afterwards stained his 
own name, and blighted the fond hopes of his family. — Diis aliter 
visum est. 

Belgrave received an invitation to visit a distant relative in Lon- 
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don^ which he eagerly accepted, and left his peaceful homiei wiih a 
light heart, and full purse. Arrived there, he harried into the 
midst of those amusementl, which present them to the pleasure 
hunter in a thousand different shapes. He soon found himself at 
the head of a small circle, which affected to consider him their 
leader, and pay the greatest deference to his opinions ; whilst one 
in particular, pretending the moist disinterested friendship, more 
effectually imposed upon his credulity. He set out by exposing 
the vices of some amongst his acquaintance, the folUes of others, 
and the ingratitude of all, till gaining a firm ascendancy over 
the mind of his victim, he insured to himself that spoil his com- 
rades would fain have shared. The insidious serpent drew him 
gradually through every gradation of folly, but used the utmost 
caution not to interfere with his prejudices or alarm his conscience, 
'* You must dine at my house," said he, *' we will have a quiet 
night of it — ^there shall be but one or two gentlemen besides our- 
selves." He went; cards were introduced, and the host coinpU- 
mented him on his play, betted largely upon the game, and Richard 
was allowed to win ; the bottle circulated freely, and had its full 
effect on the intellects of the unsuspecting youth, he became in- 
Earned to madness, was persuaded to bet a hundred on the odd 
trick, and proved again successful ; the stakes were doubled, but 
his good fortune at length forsook him, and he lost more in a few 
minutes, than he had gained in the whole evening. One misfortune 
succeeded another, till he found himself stripped of every thing in 
the shape of money. '' O ! be not discouraged, a faint heart never 
won a fair lady." " I have no more," he exclaimed impatiently. 
'' Never mind the trash, you have other property." " Yes, Sir," 
said he, rising from the table, ^' and shall retain it ; I now know 
my company ;" then snatching his hat, rushed from the house. 

The grey light of morning discovered Belgrave pacing the streets 
with a hurried step and agitated countenance, the wine he had 
swallowed so profusely no longer clouded his reason, and he had 
already become deeply sensible of the horrors of his situation. 
Borne down by an accumulation of misery, he resolved to forsake 
his kindred, and retired to an obscure lodging, hoping to live unob- 
served, and die unknown. '^ All, all is gone," he said, '^ and I 
have annihilated the peace of my family. O! that H£, whose 
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penetrating eye has been a witness to my follies, would bury my 
afflictions in an early tomb." '^ What !" exclaimed a fiend incar- 
nate^ even his own conscience, *' does Belgrade fear to meet death V 
^* No/' was the reply, '^ I long for it ; but sunk and degraded as 
I am^ 1 have not yet forgotten there is a world to come." It was in 
-this wretched situation, after many a fruitless search, I succeeded 
in discovering him; but he was indeed altered from the man, who 
some few months before proffered me Us fnendship -, his visage was 
pale, the eye that once shone with such vivacious brilliancy was 
now dim and hollow, whilst his robust figure had dwindled to a 
very skeleton. 

I took an early opportunity to acquaint the squire with the place 
of his retreat, who shortly after arrived in town, and was announced 
too suddenly by the thoughtless servant. 1 dreaded the result, and 
his appearance at that moment convinced me my fears were not 
without foundation, it was a paroxysm of pain too exquisite for his 
weak frame to endure, and his countenance bore testimony to the 
extrepae torture of his mind, varying with a violence and rapidity 
that at once shocked and surprised me ; now glowing with a hectic 
colour, which seemed more horrible than its former paleness ; then 
by the blood's refluent course towards the heart, leaving his features 
wan and dejected. His father's footstep was heard upon the stairs^ 
and as its well known sound struck upon his ear, his eye occa- 
sionally beamed with its wonted lustre, as a candle glimmering in 
the socket emits two or three hasty flashes, ere it is extinguished 
for ever. *' My boy, my boy," exclaimed the old man as he en- 
tered, and rushed towards his unfortunate son ; then casting a hasty 
glance at the room, and perceiving the misery around him^ '' Come> 
come, let us quit this den of wretchedness ; I have already seen too 
much.'- Belgrave rose^ but had not strength to support himself^ 
and fell upon the bosom of his father, who stretched out his arms to 
receive him. I approached^ and raising the hand which had fallen 
motionless by his side, found from a gentle pressure he was fully 
sensible of my kindness, and wished to acknowledge it by every 
token in his power ; in a moment more he became convulsed with 
agony, and grasped my hand with a supernatural strength. Death 
seemed tugging at his heart-strings; the insatiate monarch had 
already poised his dart, yet stood awhile inactive, as if, pitying the 
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sorrows of a parent, he still hesitated to strike ; the grave extended 
its rarenotts jaws beneath his feet, and I saw my poor friend totter- 
ing on the. brink of destruction. " Can you forgive me/' said he 
in a faint voice. '' Yes," replied the old man, ^' as I hope to be 
forgiven hereafter ; but come, come," (affecting a cheerful air, and 
dashing away a tear at the same time,) '' let us leave this melancholy 
talk ; there ! you'll soon be better, and we shall all again meet hap- 
pily round our own fire-side." " Not in this world," said JBelgrave 
emphatically, and casting a look towards heaven, " my hopes are 
centred in Him, who alone has power to pardon our offences. 
Father, forgive my indiscretions, and receive my soul into thy 
bosom." That all-wise Being, whose clemency he had invoked, at 
length took pity on his sufferings. I gazed again— the fond arms 
of the father clasped the inanimate body of his broken-hearted son. 

E * ♦ * s. 



A FRAGMENT. 



It was a lovely vale— all gemm'd with flowers, 

Wliich to the air a tell-tale perfume lent. 

That drew the wand'rer in these secret bowers. 

To where such sweets had found retirement. 

It seemed as though each plant lay breathing there 

Its iragrant love tale in the silent shade. 

And the soft odours floating on the air 

Each fancied sigh and melting breath betray'd — 

All was so bright and still — so wild, yet fair ! 

The very winds which o'er those flow'rets stray*d. 

Drinking, enamour'd, dewy sweetness there, 

Httsh'd their sweet breaths, and yet more lightly play'd : 

It was a spot where wearied men might find 

A paradise of rest — nor miss the world behind. 

Silence was there ; not the deep, dark repose 
Of cavern depths, but silence, such as flings 
A lovelier charm o'er solitude, and grows 
Yet deeper stillness from the murmurings 
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Which rise around ; the sighing air which blows 
Some sallow leaf — ^the lonely bird that wings 
Its startled course along the bank, where flows 
The unseen brook in babbled wanderings ; 
These break not solitude, but to impress 

A deeper sense of pleasing loneliness. 

♦ * jf jf ♦ ♦ jf 

* ♦ jf * ♦ •* 

And from each shrub that glistened in the sun 
With dew and blossom, soft and tuneful throats 
Of unseen warblers pour'd forth strains that won 
Th' enraptur*d ear with music's first-bom notes ; 
Breath'd in the melody of birds that shun 
The haunts of man, and dwell where echo floats 
To catch the strains which, dying one by one, 
Again are heard in softer, fainter notes — 
Blending the music of their distant sigh 
With the full swell of nature's harmony ! 

A^ * * * Jf Jf * 

¥ ¥ * J»t^ Jf Jf 9 



THE ABODE OF PEACE. 

DosT thou know the deep vale where the murmuring fountain. 
Laves the violets sweet bed as meand'ring it flows. 

Where in modesty deck'd at the foot of the mountain. 
Twines the woodbine around the fair stem of the rose. 

Where the blackbird, sweet songster, its wild note is singing. 
And soothes with its warbles the care-stricken breast. 

Where the turtle and ring-doves their flighty course winging, 
Seem grateful to nature for being so blest. 

'Tis here I would dwell from the world's fell commotion. 
And calmly enjoy the sweet blessings of peace. 

As the tempest-tost bark on the billowy ocean. 

The port gladly views where her dangers will cease. 

H. W. A. 
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ODE TO SPRING. 

Fair birth-day of the circling year. 
Around us falls the dewy tear. 

Hail smiliqg bright-eyed Spring, 
Nature a blossom'd fragrance sheds. 
The balmy breeze the dewdrop weds. 

On rich aroma'd wing. 

In modest garb the daisies creep 
Along the sunny woodland steep. 

And trembling as they rise. 
Seem snowy stars in beauty's pride 
Blushing as nature's loveliest bride, 

And fix'd in emerald skies. 

See on the brook bank*s lustred brow. 
The gold-eyed primrose opes to blow. 

And faintiy seems to sigh. 
To think upon the rich perfume. 
Shed from the violet's vernal bloom. 

All meekly flow'ring nigh. 

'Tis Nature's infancy, the year 
In innocence dispels the drear 

Of winter's cold embrace. 
While her rich carpet nature spreads 
Cynthia a silvery lustre sheds. 

Clothed in her soft'ning grace. 



LINES ON SUMMER. 

Lo ! Spring sinks reclined on her cradle of green. 

And slumbers in tranquil repose ; 
All nature in smiles o'er the landscape, serene, 

Her balm-shedding drapery throws. 



H. W A. 



J^SWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

^* Here shall, each leader know his several charge.*^ 



^^ The days of chivalry are gone," and ancient lays of love are 
out cf date, so that we reject " Paris and CEnone." — Modem Trois 
is alone of weight, and the streams of Grease are digusting to 
any but tallow chandlers. — *^ The Evening Scene at Ramsgate" is 
very dull. We wonder how poets can write upon a Pier, and re- 
commend " T; B." — as his inclination is that way — ^to berhyme the 
whole House of Lords, — ^We have received an *^ Ode of Anacreon," 
which is so unlike any thing in that author, we had much mind to 
publish it as an original,:^--The author of *^ Spring — a fragment'* — 
cannot appreciate its beauties, at least not in verse. — The *^ Ode to 
Health" is the most sickly work we ever remember to have read.— 
We agree wifti Aicrepog, in hoping he may become an apter ass, 

^' The Lake of Ulleswater" under consideration. — " Linkum 
Fidelius" will see we have not quite forgotten him. 

For the amusement of our readers we extract a verse from a 
correspondent's ^^ Visit td a Farm House." 

'^ Frost^otrnd turnips have been loosed. 

Fodder, Will, has ta'en a-field ; 
Out doors fastened, hens at roost. 

Misty hours to darkness yield. 
Kitty, there's no moon to night. 
He's gone to town, so unpolite.** 

We have to inform our correspondents, that articles intended for 
insertion in the current Number must be forwarded to the Editor, 
through any of the Publishers, by the 15th of every month. 
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THEATRICALS DURING THE LAST MONTH. 

In our Number for May it did seem unto us fitting and proper to 
commence our Dramatic Review with the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden ; and the reader will see, in like manner, that this month 
we have mentimied it first, though it is far behind the other house as 
to the production of novelty, and we, therefore, deem it expedient 
that we should review its rival, the house which the manager Elliston 
did, in his unparalleled and infinite sagacity, designate as '^ the 
first theatre in Europe — indeed, he might say, in the world.** 

The manager appears to have imbibed new powers with his con- 
valescency, for his performance of Rover — ^the part chosen for his 
re-appearance — was enacted — ^to all seeming — with fresh ardour, 
and elicited the applauses that a British audience are ever willing 
to bestow on a finished and clever performer. Why that deterr 
mined imitator of filanchard, W. Bennett, was engaged here is, of 
course, the secret of the management. He had never signalized 
himself in any one character ; and, to bestow John Dory on such a 
man, was to throw pearls before swine. It is one thing to imitate 
an actor, but to catch his humour is out of the power of Matthews 
himself. Where was the Haymarket Williams? Is he not to he 
had ? Browne is a clever and improving actor ; but the Quaker, 
Ephraim, is a cut above, him: and J. Russell — O, what a falling 
off is here — where is Sherwin ? O, Mr. Elliston, when the pit doors 
closie for the season, hurry into the country and engage a &m! 
There is the son of the late Knight, a gentleman quite wprthy of 
stepping into his ^^ father's old shoes." With the exception of 
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The gold sceptred sun lingers long o'er the vale^ 

In effulgency mantled on liigh ; 
While the breeze fondly kissing the dew-spangled dale. 

Lightly whispers a tremulous sigh. 

'Mid the briars* rich perfume beauty strikes the fond lyre. 

In strains softly breathing her We, 
While on melody's pinions the wild warbling choir, 
' Sweetly answers in carols above. 

While echo the notes gaily bears as they rise. 

And in love's sportive circles they fly. 
Till in distance borne onward each strain faintly sighs. 

In its own native region on high. 

While the zephyr in gay mazy courses convey'd. 

Floats wildly in ambient air. 
And the dew-pearl around the fair bow'r*s scented shade. 

Diffuses her crystal-winged tear. 

The nightingale's vespers a requiem sound. 

To the sun slowly kissing the main. 
In sleep's sweet embraces all nature is bound, 

TiU his beams shed their lustre again. 

H. W. A. 



ON BISHOP, THE COMPOSER. 

Sure, Drury is the sanctuary 

To sacred music dish-up. 
For well knows wight of London town 

Their strains come from a Bishop, 
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out cf date, so that wc reject " Paris and CEnone." — Modem Trois 
is alone of weight, and the streams of Grease are digasting to 
any but tallow chandlers. — *^ The Evening Scene at Ramsgate'^ is 
very dull. We wonder how poets can write upon a Pier, and re- 
commend ^' T; B." — as his inclination is that way — ^to berhyme the 
whole House of Lords, — ^We have received an *'Ode of Anacreon," 
which is so unlike any thing in that author^ we had much mind to 
publish it as an onc^'^wi/.^:— The author of *' Spring^a fragment" — 
cannot appreciate its beauties, at least not in verse. — The *^ Ode to 
Health*' is the most sickly work we ever remember to have read.— 
We agree wi!h Atcrepog, in hoping he may become an cqyter ass. 

" The Lake of Ulleswater" under consideration. — '^ Linkum 
Fidelius" will see we have not quite forgotten him. 

For the amusement of our readers we extract a verse from a 
correspondent's ^' Vi«t td a Farm House." 

^^ Frost-lxfond turnips have been loosed. 

Fodder, Will, has ta'en a-field ; 
Out doors fastened, hens at roost. 

Misty hours to darkness yield. 
Kitty, there's no moon to night. 
He's gone to town, so unpolite." 

We have to inform our correspondents, that articles intended for 
insertion in the current Number must be forwarded to the Editor, 
through any of the Publishers, by the 15th of every month. 
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THEATRICALS DURING THE LAST MONTH. 

In our Number for May it did seem unto us fitting and proper to 
commence our Dramatic Review with the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden ; and the reader will see, in like manner, that this month 
we have mentioned it first, though it is far behind the other house as 
to the production of novelty, and we, therefore, deem it expedient 
that we should review its rival, the house which the manager Elliston 
did, in his unparalleled and infinite sagacity, designate as '^ the 
first theatre in Europe — indeed, he might say, in the world" 

The manager appears to have imbibed new powers with bis con- 
valescency, for his performance of Rover — ^the part chosen for his 
re-appearance — was enacted — ^to all seeming — with iresh ardour, 
and elicited the applauses that a British audience are ever willing 
to bestow on a finished and clever performer. Why that deterr 
mined imitator of filanchard, W. Bennett, was engaged here is, of 
course, the secret of the management. He had never signalized 
himself in any one character ; and, to bestow John Dory on such a 
man, was to throw pearls before swine. It is one thing to imitate 
an actor, but to catch his humour is out of the power of Matthews 
himself. Where was the Haymarket Williams ? Is he not to be 
had ? Browne is a clever and improving actor ; but the Quaker, 
f^hraim, is a cut above, him: and J. Russell — O, what a falling 
off is here — where is Sherwin ? O, Mr. Elliston, when the pit doors 
closie for the season, hurry into the country and engage a &m! 
There is the son of the late Knight, a gentleman quite wQrthy of 
stepping into his *' father's old shoes." With the exception of 

R 
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Miss Kelly, Dowton, and Elliston, we think O'Keefe was never so 
feebly supported. But now we come to Aladdin^ which was to ap- 
pear with all the goi^eous panoply of attraction — " new scenery, 
machinery, dresses, and decorations." — ^The night, big with the fate 
of Bishop's music and Greorge Soane's jaw work, arrived. Pit full 
to standing room at first price — several engaged boxes empty — ^the 
slips, containing the usual quantity of bankers' clerks and females 
'^ in the unfortunate girl line" — ^galleries very quiet. Enter Carl 
Maria Von Weber — ^no disturbance — no shouts — we expected to 
have heard the band strike up a new version of Scott's Ode, viz. 
''king now the CarVs come." Enter Bishop — ^huzzas and ''all that 
sort of thing" — bowing fun — ^fiddle scraping. — " Oh ! beautiful, 
grand, pretty, ilignntf insiniwaiing,*^ and all the other epithets of 
delight expressed by an English gallery upon such occasions. Oveiv 
ture encored, and curtain up. Now, to carry you through the plot 
of a piece so familiar to every one as Aladdin, is as unnecessary as 
uncalled for. The first act began well enough, and Miss Stephens 
was encored in a very pretty song of " Mother, dear mother ;" but 
it was too long, for, when the drop fell, the half price gentry were 
scrambling over the gallery benches. They, doubtless, seldom ob* 
tain so long a six pennyworth of tinsel, music, and tawdry. Miss 
Stephens, the Aladdin of the evening, played throug^nt her 
lengthy part with more skill than we have usually seen her ervince ; 
but, she has now been used to the Ictmp some y^ars, and practice 
makes perfect they say. She sang as excellently well as ever ; in- 
deed, in the simple melodies of Bishop she stands unrivalled. The 
cousin and pupil of this lady — a Miss Johnston, so they call her — ^made 
her first courtsey to a Dmry Lane audience, and though nrach intimi- 
dated with her situation, acquitted herself, in the singing part, so 
ably as to call forth an encore. With the aid of a couan, who has 
had so much practice in the scenid art, she may do wonders. Mrs* 
Davison enacted Aladdin's mother — we were sorry — not that she 
did not play it well, for it was the best piece of ajcting in the opera ; 
but the Maria Davison, the Lady Teazle, the Juliana, to have such a 
character cast her as Zeenab is a shame. Misses Chester, Foote, 
I. Paton, and the other pretty dolls may look the parts, but they can 
no more reach the characters of Mrs. Davison than they could make 
the dull part of Aladdin's mother a hit. Miss Povey, the fairy, had 
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a ring on het head — we were very mach grieved to see it and beg 
she will apply Prince's mixture^ which undertakes utterly to eradi^ 
Gate all blemishes, blotches, and scurvies of the head.. However, 
she sang very prettily about '^ the ring, the ring^" which, Harry 
Holt told us the next day, he considered by far the most scientific 
air in the piece. We suppose so much wand waving was in coni^ 
pliment to the ensuing perambulation, or bound-beating day, Horn 
exerted himself to the utmost, and certainly must have been con- 
siderably blown at the fall of the curtain. Harley, who was so 
well made up, had neither joke to utter nor song to sing — ^nothing 
but io pop in his good-natured face, whenever the galleries were 
vulgar enoiBg^^o hiss. He best piece of comedy in the opera was 
Sinclair's doing the tragic. Soane should know better than to raise 
a laugh at the expense of an actor : had he wished Sinclair to be 
tragical, he should have given him a comic sentence to utter — ^then 
had that house, which did laugh outright at his attempt upon Mel- 
pomene, wept abundantly. 

As to the music it is as superior — we speak as to the taste of an 
English theatre^ — ^to the Oberon of Govent Garden, as is the 
scraping of horse hair against catgut to a knife against its fellow 
fork. Bishop is a man whose knowledge ai harmony is quite as ex- 
tensive as that of Maria, though he may not make so much noise 
about his pieces. Ah English people are somewhat like the witty 
Panurge in Rabelais, to whom ^* the homely sound of a rustical Aort»- 
pipe was more agreeable than the curious warbling and musical 
quavering of lutes, teorbes, viol, rebecks, and violin," and Bishop 
is the man ip delight us with the heart-thrilling strains ; and, sorry 
shall we be, should he ever take it into his head to adopt the 
devilisra of the Grerman scUbol. We wonder, with the ability he 
possesses, he does not turn his hand to the composition of a comic 
opera, such as '' Love in a YiUsig^," or an operatic farce, like 
'' Brother and Sister." These are the pieces that please the British. 
We prognosticate that the songs in Aladdin will be favourites when 
Weber and his Oberon are quietly inhumed in their own country. 

We are sorry that Soane, who wrote the patter, should have 
been induced to publish it, for, that which was scarcely bearable in 
representation will disgust in the closet. The worthy A. B. might 
have done something for poor Hariey and Davison, who had no 

r2 
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singing aUotted to them. The Uttle that Pla^iche has done for 
Oberwi is infinitely better. The scenery was beautiftil, and, we 
think, superior to that ot the other house. Stanfield, the principal 
artist, is a man-of wonderful genius, and the more we see of him, 
the better we are pleased. Wallack gave the piece out for repeti- 
tion, and, on our second visit, we found it pruned for the better, 
and think it likely to have a run. The machinery was not particu- 
larly well managed. 

Elliston, who had played the Liar very often, took upon himself 
the arduous part of « honest Jack FalstafFe," in Henry the Fourth. 
The box list was highly respectable, and there was a good, though 
by no means a full house. We shall make no comment upon a 
character allowed to be unique, and, sans exception, the most diffi- 
cult to enact of any in the whole histrionic art. EUiston's perform- 
ance was very creditable — superior to the KemKles, Charles or 
Stephen— worse than Dowton's or Fawcett's, and nothing to be 
compared with Bartiey's. The Prince Hal of Wallack, somewhat 
better than we expected. He, at times, appeared to forget the 
Prince— though the Prince certainly appears to forget himself in 
such company. Macready was a very mouthy Hotspur — ^knowing 
the man's strange temper, we expected something better. The 
King Henry of Archer was another piece of mouth ; and the under 
parts were tolerable, especially George Smith's choice little bit of 
Bardolph. The play was given out for repetition without any im- 
mense applause. Forsooth, Falstaffe is very difficult, for what one 
man considers an efficient performance, is quite an erroneous opmion 
in the idea of another. 

Alexandre, the ventriloquist, has been exhibiting. It is reported 
to be the last appearance of this gentleman ; and that, having come 
into the possession of considerable property, he is about to retire to 
the continent. We are glad of it. We shall not miss him. ^ e 
HATE ventriloquy at Drury Lane, The best piece of ventriloquy 
. we ever heard of was that of a poor mad woman, who said at two 
o'clock she frequently had a voice in her inside that asked for her 
dinner. This was a natural and clever ventriloquist. The benefits 
at Drury Lane are now coming on. Miss Foote had an " awful 
grand" bumper, and has now put her foot out of town. We were 
glad to see Young and Macready as lago and Othello, on the latter*s 
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benefit night It was a real histrionic treat . Miss Kelly obtained, 
€fn her night, the powerful aid of Mathews, who enacted Gkildfinch 
and '^ Brother Jonathan." We know not how it is — ^but, we dare 
say, others have observed it also — that Mathews at Drory Lane 
and the finglish Opera^ does not appear one and the same. 

At Covent Garden there has been nothing at all like novelty. 
Oberon is the rage-— and, for why? — they cannot with their present 
company efficiently play a tragedy. The hero of this house — 
Warde — ^is but a second-rate actor — a gentlemanly steady fellow, 
with an exceUent voice, never offensive, always respectable ; — ^but 
respectability is not great acting, or what one would expect from 
the hero of such a house as Oovent Garden. Charles Kemble, who, 
it was reported, had broken up his establislmient and retired into 
Sttrry, for the benefit of the Act, has merely removed to Bayswater, 
and taken a benefit at his own theatre — so much for rumour. One 
Joseph Lunn, a half-pay officer, stands convicted of producing a 
farce, called '^ Three Deep ;" the principal character of which is a 
gentleman ever on the lookout for dinner invitations, in other words, 
a sponge ; and which — ^rumour says — is exactly the author's own 
self to a hair, inasmuch as halt-pay admits not of one's dining inde- 
pendently, or t^pmi one's self. If Lunn will be a farce writer, let 
him try a tragedy, and not plagiarise from the French, as he has 
done any time these five years. There is not one brilliant thought 
in the whole two acts ; — ^though no one ever accused the author of 
the ^' Poetical Decameron'* — we think he so designated his book of 
rhymes — of being vnltty, whatever pre^eiutons he may lay claim, to. 
We should much like to know if he is as dull as his own farces 
•when dining with the eminent Dr. Kltchiner, on dishes prepared 
from the latter gentleman's own recipes. There is nothing but 
unnatural bustle and unlikely situation throughout the piece, and it 
wiU, doubtless, soon find its way to '^ the tomb of all the Gapulets." 

The benefit night of Brdham was a bumper. Miss Levy, Mr. 
Solomon, Mrs. Moses, Master Aaron, in truth the whole tribe of 
Israel, Rag Fair and Petticoat Lane inclusive. The scattered and 
wandering peoples this night seemed collected together, and the 
house was disgustingly offensive through the smell of Cheney oranges, 
noise, whistling, and other Jew d'esprits. The Israelites, who are a 
very musical people, thinking that the orchestra did not do justice 
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to the concerto of Mr. Moscheles^ took upon tlieiiiselves the task of 
accompanying that gentleman with their mouth organs. We won- 
der that no one brought a Jew's harp, by way of compliment to the 
people. We shall say nothing of Elliston's intoxication on the se- 
cond night of his enacting Falstaffe^ or the Covent Garden green- 
room scandal of a certain lady being shortly to become a lady, 
'Such things are constantly invented — people must have something to 
employ their minds, and green-room lies are as good as any tiling. 

Matthews is drawing to a close, and Yates '^ continues. The 
houses have been very good, and the applauses great — ^for, to inspect 
closely, the matter on both sides is very poor; and we think the 
patter work of Matthews not so good as that of the latter gentleman* 
These '' hosts in themselves*' have a rival in the person of one Du. 
crow of Astley's, who enacts six different characters on horseback, 
and who, we understand, means to adopt the motto of *' Ride si 
sapis." It is very clear that Matthews or Yates can never surpass 
this hero ; the former broke his leg in trying his skill in horseman- 
ship. 

The Haymarket continues its successful career, wUkfiamy farces, 
in which John Reeve sets the house in a roar. That man is inva- 
luable in any theatre, the drollery and naiVet^ he possesses has not 
yet arrivjed at its height. When Listen retires, and fte opportunity 
occurs, then wiU John Reeve be a made man ; we can only say at 
present, " CSo on and thrive." The rumour, given in our last 
Number, relative to the engagement of the son of the late Knight, 
is incorrect, that gentleman having some months to fulfil in the York 
company, where he is daily improving and increasing in the estima- 
tion of the worthy townsfolk of that knowing city. We state, for 
the benefit of our country readers, that Paul Pry still drops in at the 
Haymarket, notwithstanding that the Londoners now consider him 
as ''tedious as a thrice told tale." 

* At page 107, line 4, of our last month's Dramatic Review, for Wood^ 
read Hood ; and line 6 should run thus — ^^ Robin Hood, we suppose, inas- 
much as one half of the jokes are stolen," 
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THE INDIAN'S THANKS. 



Stve subjectos Orientis oris 
Seras et Indos. 

Hwr. i. 19, 65. 



Tu£ sim-beanui glance in brighter smiles than e'er they glanced 

before^ 
Upon the favored Britidi isles from India's happy shore ; \ 

For many a heart beats lightly now, that tyrant power had chilled, i 
And many a heaven-ascending vow with England's praise is fiDed. 
From Ganges' shores a voice came forth, that sounds to Isis' banks. 
Proclaiming England's matchless worth, and grateful India's thanks. 

She thrust the ignominious bands of ignorance away. 
And nobly spread thro' Pagan bands Religion's purer ray ; 
The suffering children of the East her mild protection own. 
And, from their slavish bonds released, revere the British throne. 
From Ganges' shores a voice came forth that sounds to Isls' banks. 
Proclaiming England's matchless worth, and grateful Indians thanks. 

Then blest be those who nobly strove to spread the country's 

name. 
And made a conquer'd nation's love the victor's brightest fame ! 
And blest be those whose wise command prepares a brighter hour. 
When o'er that fair and distant land shall flourish learning's 

power! 
From Ganges' shores a voice came forth, that sounds to Isis' banks. 
Proclaiming England's matchless worth, and grateful Indians thanks. 

Carlo. 
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TRAJAN'S PILLAR. 



carmina non pria« 



Audita 



canto* 

HoR. Lib. 3, Od^l. 



Where Rome's fair city smiles in conscious pride^ 

And stands confest Italia's beauteous bride> 

Girt by the forum's cold but chaste embrace, 

In grandeiu* vast^ yet fair in softening gi*ace 

Stands the proud column, o'er \vhose cloud-capp'd brow. 

Clad in rich folds, art's mellow'd beauties glow ; 

While at its base, 'mid circling spray borne on, 

Tiber's fair streams breathe forth their benison. 

And the rapt eye the tow'ring pile surveys. 

Lost in the vast intensity of praise. 

Though beUowiDg storms in angry vengeance driv'n. 
As time rolls on, have burst the gates of heav'n ; 
Yon mighty fabric, reckless of decay. 
Unfolds its varied beauties to the day, 
Rears its proud summit o'er the wond'ring seas, 
Still waits the gale, still woos the whisp'ring breeze. - 
The sculptor's pow'rs in living marble swell. 
Court still the Muse and wake the Poet's shell. 
And wafting o'er the mind scenes long gone by. 
Will rouse the nurslings of futurity. 

And mark ! where erst the Pagan's scolptur'd form. 
Stood proudly forth in sun-lit glories warm. 
High, high in air the Christian's lordly brow. 
Smiles 'mid the heav'ns in beauty's splendours now. 
Metjiinks, while yet the column's height I scan, 
Entranc'd I view the master-work of man : 
Methinks I see the life-blood's purple stream. 
The war-horse prance, the javlin's quiv'ring gleam. 
And Trajan's self in all his conqu'ring pride. 
Still urging onwards o'er the battle-tide. 
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And lo ! 'mid shadowy wreaths and gorgeous free^^ 
In circling glories twines the branch of peace ; 
While high above> the Dacian conquests rise^ 
Burst into life> and strike th* admiring skies : 
Each yaried order o'er the pile we trace ; 
Here Doric grandeur^ there the Tuscan grace^ 
Mellow'd by time, a glow of peace impart. 
And shed their grateful influence o'er the heart. 

When stillness breathes her haUowed biedm around> 

And Nature's self is hush'd in Night's profound. 

Enraptured still by yon moon's transient ray. 

We watch the pillar dancing o'er the spray ; 

And when at dawn we mark its tow'ring height, 

New beauties burst upon th' astonish'd sight 

Whether in Summer's bland and calm repose. 

Or amid Winter's wildest storm that blows. 

We view the fabric, still we bless the name 

Of him, who lauded by the trump of fame. 
Hath rais'd a work, which men in all their trance of heart, 
A boast of skill proclaim, a monument of art. 

H. W. A 



TO THE BREEZE. 



Come fair attendant on the Spring, 
Nature's gifts bearing on thy wing ; 
Breathe gently forth at early dawn. 
When busy bee with mellow horn. 
From roses' blushing ruby lips. 
And ffweets from honey- suokle sips. 
Light as the fairies silken bound. 
Mildly waft a stillness round, 
Gaily wing thy balmy flight. 
As Mom bursts forth from slumb'ring Night, 
And Chanticleer proclaims the day, 
With shrilly note, and rustic lay. 

H. W. A. 
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PRIVATE THEATRICALS AT LADY POKINS. 



THE REHEAUSAL. 



You know Julia Pokin ? — ^Nay, do not hesitate ; she is the lady who 
turns her eyes up and down like Venetian blinds. Recollect, man — 
I introduced her to you in the Literary Lounger, No. IV. I mean 
Peter Tomkins's Julia — ^her Mamma's youngest daughter. Aye, I 
see you remember. Well, she wears a bkck hat and featfa^ih— quite 
a funeral pile. I met her turning out of Montague Place, on a visit 
to her bosom friend Eliza Mankin ; she had on her Opera doak. You 
have never heard of Eliza Mankin ? — I will introduce you : she is a 
droll creature, high spirited though low in size : says good things — 
very clever — ^her eyes speak volumes, and her tongue roses, as Ana- 
creon observes, not that he ever saw her — I think they are blue, or I 
do forget me ; 1 never observed closely, but they ar« eyes — ^such 
sparklers — ^it is blue ruin to look upon thei]^ Her hair, dark glossy 
ringlets : her hand, her — nay, form your opinion from the little I have 
said ; she is perfection in miniature. The darling of both her parents 
— alas ! their only one — heiress to all her papa's law books. These 
two young ladies are very thick. Julia listens to her friend, who 
rattles away like a divinity. They plan new dresses, and sing all 
the new music. I never saw two women so completely fond of each 
other — no envy, jealousy, or occasional coolnesses ever existed be- 
tween them. But they are seated. 

Eliza was studying a volume of Shakspeare, when the friend was 
announced. Away she flew to receive her — a very upstart, "Ah ! 
my dear Julia, this is so kind. What a pretty cloak ! I like that cut 
vastly. Sit down, I want to talk with you." They sat down, all 
alone, no one besides themselves. Now Eliza reverted to her Shak- 
speare, and exclaimed, " My dear Julia, I am most assuredly stage 
struck ; and a strange whim has occuired to me, that I could play 
the Nurse in Romeo and Juliet." " La ! Eliza, are you quizzing ?" 
" No, sure , I really think I could ; she is such a comical old dame ; 
besides, I saw Davenport do it, and so I have a model, and I was 
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tiuiiking if I could only get — I jDUst not mention nameft — ^ flay that 
man whom she strikes witli her fan^ I would give him such a blow — 
for do you know^ Julia, he never ofiered to escort me to the Opera : 
but I did not mind thai in the least." '^ 0> no> certainly not," an^^ 
swered the other ; '^ and so you wish to play the Nurse> that yon 
may reprimand him for his forgetfulness 7** '^ I did not say exactly 
thai ; but do you not think yourself able to play Juliet T' ** La ! I — 
how yoa talk, Lizzy !" ^'Nay, I think if little Tomkins was to play 

Romeo" ^By the bye, little Tomkiiis was five feet seven without 

his shoes, the height of Harley, the actor man '^ Why, if Tom- 
kins would play Romeo, perhaps, I could try Juliet — but I wish she 
sang — ^you know, T. likes my singing." '* O, I can manage that, 
Juliet shall sing a song at the balcony : I have got some stanzas 
translated irom the Gaelic by our friend Dicky White, and set by 
him to a very pretty tune. Look them over." 

" I saw the pale lily. 
Its blossom had started 
From out the frail bud^ 
Like maids broken hearted. 
No longer enabled — 
Though sad the revealing — 
To bear their g^at griet^ 
Give vent to their feeling. 
I saw the plucked blue bell 
Grow withered and die. 
How languid in hue. 
Then I thought of thine eye." 

** Well, 1 cannot say much for the words, but, perhaps the tune 
may be a pearl, like the Oasis in the desert. But, how are we to 
dispose of the other characters ?" « Why, love, you know Jenkins 
promises to play the Duke— and some one must play /u^ characters." 
'* O, Lizzy, that vrill never do !" " Yes, love, it will be a better 
foil to show off the actor's ability : people will thereby be well 
aware, that he is no one-handed player, no one-stringed fiddle. Why, 
when I was at a village of considerable dimensions not an hundred 
miles from Birmingham, the Juliet of a strolling company enacted 
Mercutio and the Apothecary, as well as the heroine. Aioreover, 
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does not one man play three singles. Then^ uncle Saunders shall 
play Mercutio." *' What» that vulgar Scotch snuff taker? Eliza^ 
he will not be half genteel enough for the gaUant Mercutio/' 
*' Why, then, we must send him to Radford, the Piccadilly tailor, 
who advertises to sell fashionable habits. And, as Peter, who at- 
tends upon the nurse, is but a servant, one of your long sixes shall 
play him ; while pious Caroline shall enact Lcdy Capulet." '* I am 
sure she never will agree to that, Lizzy.*' '* Never mind, ask her ; I 
will dispose of the other characters among Mamma's friends, and we will 
have a reading of the play in your drawing-room with the folding doors. 
Home went Julia with her head full of Shakspeare, and dismissed 
John Long, the tallest of the late Jeremiah Pokin*s lengthy pieces of 
humanity, to purchase Dolby's edition of Romeo and Juliet While 
the long one had gone for the play, the affair was broached to Lady 
P. who intimated she had no objection, but that Lizzy Mankin was 
such a variable, droll, mad-cap girl, she was afraid of its being a 
hoax altogether. But all further remarks were ** knocked i' the 
head," by the well known tat-tat of Tomkins at the street door. Ju- 
lia's pulses beat high at the joyful sound of her lover's step, and away 
she flew to the harpsichord, leaning over which she exhibited her 
lovely figure in one of her most graceful attitudes. Tomkins was 
clad k la Jones, in *' A Roland for an Oliver," hessians, and a furred 
riding frock. — '^ Oh ! Lady P. your humble — why, Julia, you stand 
there at the harp as lovely as the Muse of £rin." Julia emitted such 
a fascinator from ^g arch Venetians — it had stricken deep into the 
heart of a better man, less used to the artillery of woman's eyes. 
£re that the brilliant Venetians had closed them, John Long, the 
servaut out of LanJbey-skire, entered with Romeo and Juliet. Tom- 
kins drew up to Julia, who, seizing the snuffers, threw herself into 
the attitude in which Miss F. H. Kelly is drawn with the dagger in 
Dolby's edition of that play. " What mad whim have you on hand 
now, Julia?" enquired Tomkins. *' Why, my dear T." answered 
the girl, '^ I have been visiting Lizzy Mankin, and she wants to enact 
the Nurse in Romeo and Juliet, providing you will play the hero." 
" How silly," replied Tomkins, **^ you know 1 am all for the comic 
Muse." " O,. then, if yoM do not play, / shall give up Juliet. Do, 
if you please, undertake it?" Tomkins, though so kindly invited, 
was about to decline, until raising his eyes, the Venetian blinds were 
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lifted so high^ that the light blue aggravators shone upon him in all 
their glory. The die was cast ; the man fell beneath their sparkling 
influence, and he departed to his home^ promising to study Romeo by 
the next Wednesday. The next difficulty was to conquer the pious 
Caroline into the playing of Lady Capulet^ to which^ after much 
scrupling she was induced^ upon the understanding that she might 
introduce the hymn of " Any body here like creeping Judas/* in the 
masquerade scene^ in character of a Scotch Parson — not the Gretna 
Blacksmith^ upon my word. 

Tomkins satin his apartment with a cold duck^ and glass of element 
and Hodge's^ while his left hand was occupied with the play> because^ 
like the late Jack Emery^ he could never study without a mixture. 
Now it occurred to him^ that Charles Kemble whined the part, that 
Wallack appeared too ardent^ and Cooper's fine tones almost too 
high for a lover ; and that though each was good in his way^ if one 
could embody the beauties of the three, the performance must of ne- 
cessity be perfect and beautiful. But this upon trial he found to be 
more difficult than imagination could suppose^ and therefore, as he 
wished to escape without censure, determined upon striking out a 
new style, and one peculiar to himself. It happened that in passing 
through Lincoln's Inn Fields, on his way to the west, his attention 
was attracted to a hug^ mass of blackguards surrounding a coal cart, 
from which an object was haranguing the said by-standers, who 
proved to be the illustrious, celebrated, and never-enough-to-be-praised 
Cobbett. It did seem unto Peter Tomkins, that this same man liad 
entirely mistaken his forte of oratory, which was not adapted to the 
political, or hofise kind, but evidently and without doubt, for the 
stage : — effect seeming to be his peculiar aim. And, therefore, Tom- 
kins did judge it convenable and proper to elect Cobbett as the model 
of Romeo, After that, the style to be adopted in the delivery of his 
speeches had been thus settled, he did descant inwardly and earnestly 
upon the subject of dressing the part. Tomkins had been cherishing 
a pair of moustachioes, and could see no reason why he should dock 
these ferocious hairs on the account of Romeo, and therefore agreed 
it would be better to dress the hero in a Spanish cloak, hat and 
feathers, inasmuch as thereby the said hairs would be necessary to the 
dignity of the character. Agreed and settled — ^the Wednesday 
night approached. 
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Eliza Mankin was in her glory ; JuUa on the 8tady> with her warm 
little heart beating for the arrival of her Romeo — Caroline rehearsing 
the hymn to be introduced in the masquerade scene — ^and Balfe» 
lizzy Mankin's newly arrived American cousin^ drawling out the 
qteeches of Paris* At length Tomkins arrived ; the rascal had been 
dining oat as usual, with the chums of the cool clvby and was some- 
what exhilarated, or, as he called it, '* ripe for any thing." The action 
of the scene began : uncle Saunders Scotchified the part of Mercu- 
tio, Caroline sang the hymn in her best manner, and Tomkins had 
already jumped over the back of a chair, by way of representing the 
climbing of the garden wall, and Julia sat on another chair, placed 
on a table, to delineate the balcony, when it occurred to the former, 
that the effect of the scene would be somewhat enhanced by his intro- 
ducing a comic scmg; and accordingly, kneeling a distance from the 
balcony, he commenced with all his natural drollery the genteel and 
popular air of '^ Cvood morning to your night-cap !" 

This was an effective manoeuvre, for it raised a laugh, which had 
scarcely subsided ere Julia struck up the Gaelic translation, and 
ended with such an elegant quaver, that the American cousin being 
alarmed lest the cracking of her voice should be the consequence of 
such strains, uttered a prolonged ^< O, La!" with all the elegant 
nasal drawl that particularises the Yankee, This caused a se- 
cond laugh ; and poor Juliet fled in dismay iirom her new-fashion- 
ed balcony, leaving her Romeo on his knees, who vowed, though he 
had climbed the wall, he could not get higher than the first floor 
window : while Eliza Mankin being disappointed in exacting ven- 
geance with her fan, gave a good-tempered smile, and sat down to 
the supper table, at which Tomkins said each one would play his 
part, 

RP. 



ALICE CUNNINGHAM. 



PORTION III. 



The time approached — incessant were his sighs. 
He pictured Alice fainting, her replies, 
Her fond complaints, her ever anxious cares. 
And thought earth's greatest misery was theirs. 
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And that day come— their parting was severe. 
Tokens exchanged, and many a peaiiy tear. 
When thou hast left thy home of youthful years, 
Thou'st felt, perhaps, and spoken e*en through tears. 
Tom, in thy chOdhood, from dear home awhile, 
Thou'st looked a sadness sweeter than a smile. 
Wast thou surrounded by the rebel foe. 
Thy life endangered — ^little was the woe. 
That centred in the beating of thy heart. 
To that of youthful Wers doomed to part. 
There we view home, life, parentage, and all. 
Rent from our sight — a scene that must appal. 

However, young Alice, sad as was her grief. 
Declared it not — ^nor sought she for relief — 
When, as she tripped it on her fairy vray. 
Some recollection cross the path would stray 
To bring their happiness before her «ye. 
And tell his lore — ^her answer-— or his s%h. 
Her roses failed not, though her mind was sore. 
Her sprightly manners were affected more. 
Yet the fiar thought of seeing him returned. 
Solaced her mind, that other comfort spumed. 

Some two years wrought strange ditf 'rence in the scene, 

And Alice looked not as she once had been. 

Her cheek was paler, and the light blue eye 

Gazed wildly round, and fixed on vacancy. 

Deep thought had settled on her brow — for why. 

Her aged mother was no longer by. 

To cheer and comfort the poor girl. Alone 

She wandered often to the churchyard stone. 

That marked her mother's grave, and strew*d with flow'rs 

The grassy sod, to ease her lonesome hours. 

Another six months wrought a greater change. 
And woe appeared around the vale to range. 
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The Squire had died^ and Harry now at home. 

No longer doomed o*er foreign lands to roam. 

Forgetful of his love, and vows he swore, 

— ^Alas ! that Harry seemed the same no more — 

Had brought with him a unfe. — ^The tidings came 

To Alice — ^but her looks were much the same-^ 

She shed no tears — for why — ^her heaHfelt woe 

Was too sincere to bear of outward show. 

Her hopes were blasted, yet her look was meek. 

No vengeance nesQed on her pallid cheek. 

She murmured not — she did not e'en complain — 

Her heavy suffering centred in her brain ; 

Half crazy maniac she trod her way. 

Nor sought her cottage till the close of day ; 

Then would she raise her upward to the sky. 

And weep for man and his inconstancy. 

But was not heard to speak — she seemed to be 

A fairy being — ^not mortality — 

A sort of heavenly object sent to show 

To man the picture of uniittered woe. 

Long she continued wand'ring o*er the vale. 
All pitied Alice — ^for they knew her tale — 
Sometimes, beside th' expansive lake she'd sit. 
And of its wild flow'rs choicest garlands knit ; 
With downcast eyes the dark-g^reen rushes plat. 
To serve her raven tresses for a hat. 
Thus would she pass the hours — ^to relieve 
The thoughts that gave her too much cause to grieve. 

Some few months in this frantic state she'd been. 
The deep-red blushes were no longer seen. 
Pallid her cheeks, and sunken were her eyes. 
Languid and weak — no matter of surprise — 
Her health now failed her — she nor asked relief. 
And, though deep suffering, spoke not of her grief. 
But it was evident to more than one 
The goad of trouble had its mischief done. 
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One night she did not to her cot return^ 
And whither fled she no one could discern ; 
It chanced that Henry Duncan took his way 
Along the valley, on the morrow's day. 
And found the instrument whose death he 'd been. 
Stretched on a hillock of the choicest green. 
That very hiUock — ^for 'twas so to be — 
AVhere they last parted ere he went to sea. 
And there she lay, unconscious of all strife. 
So placid, that it seemed the sleep of life ; 
For the still smile that lingered on her cheek 
Did other thoughts than those of earth bespeak. 
A small gold cross was on her bosom found. 
His own last gift upon that very ground. 
Where now she lay, seraphic in her air, 
Wearing that cross, as if her dying care. 

And Harry Duncan — what became of him ? — 
His tears to flow — his dizzened head to swim — 
Then^ fell upon that corpse — ^he made it one — 
Robbing the valley of its fairest sun. 
His judgment was complete — he found her fair. 
Blooming in health, and drove her to despair — 
Caused her young heart to burst — but, now the woe. 
That haunted her, shall through his life's blood flow. 
He feels remorse — his happiness is fled ; 
The death of Alice is on Duncan's head. 
Loathing his life, upon her burial place 
One mom they found him — blood was on his face — 
A suicide — he yielded up his clay — 
. To expiate the life he took away : 

No more remains : yon ruins were her cot ; 

'^rhat soon decayed as wailing for her lot ; 

And long 'twas fabled by each rustic child, 

Alice went mad, the valley flowers wild,'^ Y. 

* As the last line may appear somewhat strange, it is necessary to state, 
that this tale is founded on a popular fallacy, current in the North of Eng- 
land, that the lilies of a certain vale, which are so beautiful when wild, 
wither immediately that any attempt is made at transplanting them.— Y. 

s 
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TO 



FROM THE ITALIAN. 



Qaello seno, bella donna, 
Di cui la bianchesza. 



1. 

Lady^ they say thy bosom's fair — 
Tis Parian marble^ nnsimn'd snow ; 

It cannot be — since brightly there 

Burns Love*8 pure torch ; ah ! no, no, no ! 

2. 

Tho' fair yet cold the Parian stone — 
And unsunn'd snows no warmth afford ; 

Not so the breath on which, has shone 
Love*s torch for Hymen*s altar stored. 

3, 

And welly for wa^ but woman's breast 
As cold as marble, whilst as fair^ 

'Twere vainly loved, 'twere vainly prest — 
E'en Friendship would but woo Despair. 

4. 

But spurns such praises, spurns 

The thoughtless lips from which they flow ; 

Not cold, tho' fair the breast where bums 
Love's torch of flame — ^ah ! no, rio, no ! 



H. B. 
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LEGENDARY TALES.— No. III. 

OILBERTSTONE. 



"No fancied tale : our opening scenes disclose 
Historic truth, and swell with revA woes.'* 

Broome. 
" Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum.** 



Ok ihe evemikg of the 21st June^ six days aHer the fatal and disfts^ 
trous batde of Naseby^ whieh ended in the didcoihfitare and dispier^ 
sion of the' Royal army in England^ a solitary cav^ier approached 
Sheldon^ a small village of Warwickshire^ situated mi the borders of 
the connty of Worcester. He was a young man of ^ handilOme 
featvures^ and athletic form — ^his dress^ though faint tiMmiof sptemt- 
dour were yet distinguishable in it; bore the marks of loBjg^and pain- 
ful travel ; and in some parts of it stains of blood wer^ discernible. 
The horse- on* whit^h he rode, though apparently a strong and finely- 
proportioned animal^ dragged his limbs slowly along^ and as he' tot^ 
tered under the \^eight of his rider, seemed alike regardless of the 
rein and curb^ ai^d' insens3>le to the stroke of the spur. Th^ cavalier 
stooped heavily and wearily upon the pommel of the saddle ; mdn 
and horse, indeed, seemed depressed by fatigue, and altogether, or 
nearly, inisapablc of farther progress. The stranger, iiowever, wa^ 
anxious to proceed, and theincapacity of iiis horse for a much long6lr 
journey, filled him with perplexity ; he now and then cast furtiVe 
glances around him, as if he were apprehensive of pursnit ; and, 
though he saw nothing to excite his alarm, he unbuckled the' straps 
of his holsters, and loosened his sWord in its scabbard, to prepai'd 
himself tor any encounter that might offer. He had scarcely com- 
pleted this necessary precaution, when he perceived, that contrary to 
his hopes and expectations, his actions had not been without ob- 
servers. A tufti in the road revealed to his view a groupe of coun- 
trymen engaged in earnest conversation, of which, from the dik'ectidn 
of their eyes towards him, h^ conjectured himself to be the 'subject. 
It watf an ^oM^ounterwhichy under the circunurtances in which he wM 

82 
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placed^ he would by all means have wished to avoid. But retreaf 
was now impracticable ; and would^ he felt^ only serve to increase 
the suspicion which his questionable appearance must have created. 
He determined therefore to proceed ; and hoped^ by putting on an 
air of carelessness and composure^ to pass them unquestioned. In 
this however^ he was disappointed ; for as he attempted to do so, 
one of the party seized his rein^ and in no courteous tone demanded, 
** Who are you — whence come you, and whither are you going?" 
A flash of indignation lighted up the eye of the cavalier, and he laid 
his hand upon the hilt of his sword ; but a moment's consideration 
convinced him, that any act of violence would be as unavailing as it 
was imprudent — he replied therefore, with all the coolness he could 
assume, ^^I am a traveller, journeying upon business of state.*' 

''For what party?" continued the interrogator. The cavalier 
seemed almost choked for utterance, as he replied, '' I am an officer 
of the parliamentary army ; but my business is important, and the 
Lords Commissioners will be little pleased to hear that their mes> 
senger has been thus impeded on his journey." 

*' Fairly and truly spoken," replied the man ; " but do the mes- 
sengers of Parliament often travel thus, without attendants, and even 
without a guide ?" 

'' When reasons of state demand it ; but I cannot stay to bandy 
words with every peasant I may meet : let go my rein, sir, or by 
heavens !" — 

''What!" — said the man, clutching the rein still tighter, "be 
there back-sliders, roysterers, and profane swearers in the tents of 
Israel ? — Young man, but that I were loth to suspect falsehood in so 
fair a form, I should think I conversed with a malignant, not one of 
God's own warriors." Then beckoning to his comrades to retire, he 
continued — " Mark me, young man — you are recognised. What 
led you here is best known to the Great Disposer of Events ; but 
your presence, and at this juncture, seems to me to be a wilfulness 
little short of madness. God speed you on your way. I would not 
that my companions should suspect me to hold friendly converse 
with you ; a few hours, perhaps a few minutes, and we meet again ; 
and remember, that if need be, a fallen cavalier may find a friend 
in a thriving round-head." He then turned to his companions and 
said, *' I have examined the soldier, and found him to be one of 
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tlie godly. The Lord prosper your undertakings^ sir! — Fare- 
weU !" 

Filled with indignation^ and at the same time perplexed by this 
conference^ and its abrupt and unexpected termination^ the horseman 
proceeded on his way ; and^ though strongly impelled by curiosity^ 
did not attempt to indulge it^ by looking back at his mysterious in- 
terrogator. That he knew him, however he might regret the circum- 
stance, little surprised him ; but that he did not take advantage of the 
knowledge he possessed, greatly astonished him. With these and 
similar thoughts, the cavalier rode forward as well as the weakness 
of his horse would allow. 

He had journeyed something less than a mile from the spot on 
which he had encountered the countryman^ and now, as if free from 
the apprehension of any immediate pursuit, reined his horse before 
what appeared to have been once a manor-house of considerable mag- 
nificence and extent, but was now a heap of ruins. The work of 
devastation, however, appeared to be recent — traces of smoke were 
visible on the walls ; and in some parts the charred and blackened 
rafters of the roof were yet standing. In the front of the mansion 
was a garden ; and here the hand of destruction seemed in some 
measure to have withheld its fury. Some flowers still bloomed in 
the trodden parterres ; and two yew-trees, which grew by the gar- 
den-gate, though neglected and untrimmed, still preserved much of 
the quaintness and uncouthness of their pristine form. Here the ca- 
valier dismounted, and having armed himself with his pistols, and 
tethered his horse to one of the broken pillars of the gate, he stepped 
slowly and mournfully towards the dismantled mansion. He trod 
the garden paths as if he were walking on familiar ground, and 
though he might have reached the house by a less circuitous route, 
he avoided trampling on those parts which retained the slightest 
vestige of cultivation. And indeed, the soil was familiar ; on those 
very paths had his infant feet planted their first footsteps — in that 
very mansion had a pious and indulgent mother taught him to lisp 
his first imperfect prayer, and a proud father inculcated those lofty 
lessons of chivalry and loyalty which had been his guides through 
life, his pride, and unfortunately, his ruin. But six short years, and 
be had been happy in the fondest and kindest of parents, and in two 
brave and afl'ectionate brethren — how stood he now? — Grief and 
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oppression had laid his mother in the g^ave — ;fais fattier and gallaiit 
brethren had fallen by the sword of civil warfare. And here ho 
stood, amid the ruins of his house— the last of a long line of warlike 
ancestors— bereaved of kindred, destitute of fnends, without re* 
sources, without a home, and almost without a name— proscribed* 
hunted like a felon, and indebted for his present safety to a lie> 
which almost choked him in the utterance, and which was detected 
as soon as it was uttered. These reflections rushed in full tide to his 
heart, and mastered his sterner feelings. He wept : every object 
before him, indistinctly as it was seen in the dim glimmering 
of the summer twilight, was familiar to his eye, and bore some en« 
dearing recollections with it— «very recollection had its pax^. He 
could see the arbour in which his mother had been accustomed to 
read the word of God to her family; the meadows in which his father 
had taught him the duties of the mhuige, and the g^ve which had 
been tbje scene of his infant sports and pleasures. But while he gav^ 
way to the melancholy thoughts those associations conjured up> he 
saw, or fancied he saw^ the form of a man lurking behind a broken 
wall of the mansion. He instantly stepped forward, but had not pro- 
ceeded many yards before a rough voice hailed him with ^' Who 
goes there V — ^He stood in the house of his fathers ; prudence yield- 
ed to indignation, and he replied ^' A soldier." 

** Whom do you serve ?" 

^' Crod and King Charles !'' replied the cavalier; and he instantly 
fired bis pistol at the spot Irom which' the voice proceeded.. Th« 
smoke occasioned by the explosion had scarcely subsided^ when he 
saw before him the man whose mysterious behaviour a few hours 
previous^ had filled him with so much astonishment. *^ That shot 
was marvellously well aimed," said the man ; ^* the Sheldons were 
ever a Irank and free race, always ready at bestowing either blows 
or bounty ; I have had my share of both firom them ; but had it not 
been for this old wall, I should have been in no condition to have 
continued my moonlight walks in favour of a young etter-cap, 
who, when he should be flying for his life, is mumbling homilies to 
broken walls ; and sends an ounce shot at the only friend he has ii| 
the wide world." 

^^ Stand back," said the cavalier; *' I have another shot left: if 
you have the inclination^ you have not the power to befriend me ; but 
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since you appear to have a saperfluity of firieiidsliip^ indijdge me so 
far as to keep out of pistol-shot." 

'' Edward ll^eidoB^*' said the intruder calmly^ at the iKame time 
drawing up still closer to him> " had I been your enemy, think you 
I would not have shown it when I had the power ? — ^Look at me> I 
am unarmed and unattended." 

** You speak fair, but that only serves to increase my suspicions ; 
however, as you seem to know me, I think it were wise in me not to 
let you depart hence, till I know what use you may make of your 
knowledge." 

** You do well to talk of wisdom, Edward Sheldon. Was it wisdom 
think you, to throw yourself into the very nets of the fowler — ^to ven- 
ture where the lineaments of your countenance are knowto to man, 
woman, and child ?" 

^' I know not who you are,'* replied the cavalier; *' who address 
me ; but as my name is no secret to you, you must be acquainted 
with my history : the wounded bird flies to her nest — ^the hunted 
deer seeks his lair ; what wonder then that Edw^ Sheldon should 
betake himself to the house of his ancestoi's ? Where I was bom, 
there would I die —and 1 could wish to sleep my last sleep beneath 
the green turf on which I played in my childhood — ^but it is time 
tbis conference should end. What would you have of me V* 

*' Your confidence : I have this alternative to propose to you — 
present security, future freedom, or the death of a feloii." 

** Have a care, sir!" re][£ed the yoimg man ; ''my next shot shall 
be more surely aimed." 

'' Fire!" said the stranger; '' old Hugh Kitely is no^ the man to 
shrink from a blow !" 

*' Kitely ! my ibster^JBther,'* exclaimed the cavalier, grasping his^ 
hand with all the fervour of aftection, " Foi^ve me, my old friend ; 
since we parted, I have seen and suffered much ; aiid I did not 
know you." 

'' No wonder ; in six years the hand of time leaves many a shrewd 
mark upon the fece of age ; but we must not tarry here. Ever since 
I heard the tidings of that fatal fight, I have watched for you from 
dawn to sun-set : I knew that if you survived, you would once more 
visit the pltice of your nativity, 'were it but to drop a tear upon the 
iowly grave in ^hich your mother sleeps. You droop, young 
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man — bnt^ bewail not ; rejoice rather that she is not spared to see 
this day/' 

. *' Yes>" said Sheldon^ monmfully, ^' 1 do rejoice. It is better 
that she should have died^ than have lived to see all this misery — 
but^ I must leave this place ; I have played the woman once to- 
nighty and if I remain longer I shall weep again." 

'^ Edward Sheldon/' said Kitely, '^ it is madness to think of de- 
parting — whither would you go^ and what are your prospects ? — All 
your party is dispersed — ^the King is fled to Oxford — and the soldiers 
of Parliament are on the look out for fugitive royalists ; a party of 
them is now quartered in the village^ and to escape their notice would 
be impossible. Come home with me ; I will conceal you for a time, 
and will furnish you with means to escape to the coast. I have the 
reputation of sanctity among these rogues of round-heads ; (in good 
faith, 1 can snuffle through the nose, and drawl out a psalm with the 
best of them ;) and they would as soon suspect old Hugh Kitely of 
keeping terms with the devil, as of harbouring a cavalier. Nay, 
sir," he continued, as Sheldon cast a look of anxiety towards his 
horse — '^ the beast shall be cared for — though, on my soul, it would 
be better if in these dangerous times, you would take a little more 
heed of your own safety." 

Edward Sheldon made no reply, but followed his companion in 
silence. The offer of Kitely was friendly, and one which in his pre- 
sent circumstances, it would have been madness to refuse. He de- 
termined therefore to avail himself of his proffered hospitality, but 
only till he could find means to rejoin his royal master ; for, des- 
perate as affairs appeared, the idea of expatriation had never entered 
his thoughts. Every step that he took, convinced him that he had 
^ acted wisely in placing himself under the protection of Kitely ', for 
at many farm-houses which they passed, a halbert at the door de- 
noted that they were in the possession of soldiers of Parliament ; and 
they were often hailed by small parties of countrymen, who, at a 
word from Kitely, allowed them to pass unmolested. '^ Thank 
God !" said Kitely to his companion, after passing one of these pari- 
ties, '' we ha.ve seen the last of these crop-eared curs for to-night j 
and now, sir, welcome to Gilbertstone." 

Gilberstone-House, before which they now stood, was a plain 
substantially-built farm house, of modest and unpretending appear- 
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ance, in the erection of whicb^ security rather than elegance had 
been consulted. It derived its name from a large and uncouthly- 
shaped stone> which marked the boundaries of the parishes of 
Bickenhill and Yardley^ and^ indeed, of the counties of Warwick 
and \^^orcester. At the door of this house Kiteiy knocked, but a 
considerable time elapsed before his summons was answered. At 
last, some one was heard approaching the door, and the shrill. tones 
of a female voice inquired *^ Who knocks there ?" 

" 'Tis I, sister," replied Kiteiy, '* pr'ythee open the door, and 
quickly, for I have a gentleman with me, who is suffering from 
hunger and fatigue :" — then, in an under tone, he said to Sheldon, 
** 'Tis only my sister Margaret, your old nurse — she is a kind old 
soul, save when the fit is on her — fanaticism has driven her mad — 
on your life keep your secret — she has not seen you for twenty 
years, and you may be safe — but above all let her not know that 
you are a royalist." These hints, so darkly conveyed, gave rise to 
some unpleasant feelings in the mind of the cavalier, and he was 
about to question Kiteiy, when the door was opened, and an aged 
female ushered them into the house. 

Margaret Kiteiy, for she it was who had opened the door, was a 
woman of fine figure and commanding deportment Though stricken 
in years she still walked erect ; and age, although it had robbed 
her cheek of its bloom, and planted its wrinkles upon her forehead, 
had failed to dim the lustre of her full black eye. Indeed the 
contour of her features was still strikingly beautiful, but they bore 
an impress of melancholy, and even of severity, which rendered 
her general aspect disagreeable and forbidding. A disappointment 
in love, in the earlier years of her life, had increased the gloom of 
a disposition constitutionally prone to melancholy, and almost to 
madness; and religion, to which she had hurried for consolation 
and support, had served to increase rather than diminsh the un- 
happy austerity of her temper. She studied the Scriptures with 
zealous fervour ; they formed her delight by day and her solace in 
the hours of darkness ; but she read them to little advantage : — ^the 
lessons of patience, of meekness, and humility, which they incul- 
cate, passed lightly over her mind ; while every act of darkness, 
and crime, and vengeance, which they record, was treasured up in 
her memory, as if it deserved, and, indeed, demanded imitation. 
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She had, ilideedy fonaed a conBtrnctimi most injurious to the divim 
attributes, for she considered the Ai^iliodTY by be the author of 
evil ; and, forgnetting that he sometimes allows the vicious to follow 
ihe bent of their inelinotidiis, in 6rder that he may make a terrible 
esnonple of them : — she believed every circamstatnce rec(»*ded in the 
holy writings, to be, as it were, a precept from God to man. 
FiUed with such ideas, ausd entertaining sueh qpinioBS, Mai^aret 
Kitely was for a long time considered a dangerous, a desf^rate, 
and a mad woman ; but when those stern and extraordinary repub- 
licans arose, who grasped in one hand the Bible, anfd with the other 
wielded the sword— who went forth to battle 'with vr&ria of peace 
upon their tongues — who imelt at the altar of Gon while ftieir 
swords reeked with the blood of innocent victims, and who at last 
completed the measure of their crimes by the murder of their so- 
vereign's—her failings were construed into virtues, and her fanati- 
cism received the name of religious enthusiasm. 

After Kitely and his guest had seated themsdves, she placed 
some provisions before them, and sate down and busily employed 
herself at a spinning-wheel, with which she had been engs^d at 
their entrance. As Edward Sheldon was eagerly devouring the 
refreshments which were placed before him^ she now aud then 
raised her eyes from her work, . and seemed eagerly to peruse the 
lineaments of his countenance. At leng^, as if a sudden thought 
had struck her, she started from her seat^ and seizing a lighted 
caudle from the table, advanced towards him, and holding it tb his 
face, examined his features more closely. She replaced the candle 
on the table, and drawing her hand over her brow, exdaimed-^ 
*' The same fair face, and the same clear blue eye — ^years have rolled 
over me and thee — time, that has grizzled my looks and wrinUed 
my brow, has given beauty and strength to thee. Yes ! time has 
done much — warfare has done more — the bloom of childhood has 
given way to the comeliness of manhood ; but years may roll — the 
sword may smite — 'the summer*s sun may scorch — ^the nurse will 
still remember the infant she has carried in her arms. Edward 
Sheldon, I know thee ! Hugh Kitely !" said she, turning to her 
brother — ^* thou hast done well — thou hast brought a malignant into 
the house of the Godly — ^look to it, thy reward is at hand." 

" Sister," said Kitely, •' sit down, and let your good nature get 
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tbe better of your enthusiasm: «nd do you> Sir/' tomiiig to Us 
guesty '^ eat and drink in peace> and r^ard not tke radngs of im 
infiiriated woman." 

'' Infuxiated!" said Ae, <^ n0j.nOy I am not mad. Look at him, 
Hugh Kitely I I say» look at him I His garments are stained with 
the blood of the righteous^ and shall we not cut him off? I^all we 
not smite lum as David caused the Amakkite to be smitten ? The 
Lord has given us a lamb unto -the altar^ and shsdi he not be 
sacrificed ?'* 

Margaret/' said her brother^ ^' if you love me be silent" 
If I love you> Hugh Kitely ! — have I not wept for you, fasted 
lor you> prayed for you — and idl out of lov^, that Crod might 
cleanse your spirit and turn your heart ; and have you not scoffed 
at me> cursed me, derided me, because I walked in the ways of the 
Lord, and despised the counsels of the ungodly ? and now thou hast 
brought an abomination into my house. But the race is not for the 
swift nor the battle for the strong. The weak, the mocked, the 
despised, aye I*' she continued, placing a dreadful emphasis upon 
the word, ^' even the mad woman may become the instrument of 
divine vengeance. Know ye not how the wife of Heber, the Kenite, 
saved the captain of Jabin king of Hazor, when he came to her tent 
red with the blood of Israel ?" 

*' Sir," said Kitely to his guest, ^ this frenzy is but too unplea- 
sant for a brother's ears ; and the presence of a stranger tends to 
increase her fury : — I will conduct you to your chamber, and I 
pray yon, if it be but in pity to my feelings, forget and forgive the 
uncourteous ravings of my sister.*' 

Sheldon rose from his seat, and was about to follow his host to 
the chamber which had been prepared for him ; but wishing, from 
motives of compassion rather than any other feeling, to conciliate 
this extraordinary woman, before he departed for the night, he held 
out his hand as a token of amity, and said to her» *' Madge, you 
have forgotten old times, or you would not, after a lapse of twenty 
years, greet with curses one whom you were wont to call your own 
dear boy." 

" No, Edward Sheldon, I have not forgotten old times, far irom 
it. Fool that I was, I thought the lovely infant, whom I carried in 
my arms, was a babe of grace, who would grow up comely in the 
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eye of the Lord> and strong in the might of his word. Had I but 
dreamed— <;ould I but have thought^ that J was fondling one destined 
to herd with tiie profane^ and become a persecutor of the righteous^ 
I would^ even while its tiny aims were clasped round my neck, 
have dashed it upon the earthy and trampled on it. Go^ Sir ! go ; 
the hand of the Lord is upon thee and all the abettors of the accursed 
and adulterous race of Stuart. Aye ! I say^ accursed — for whom 
is it that ye have laid desolate the cities of your country, and de- 
luged her fields with blood — ^the son of James the Fool, and the 
grandson of Mary the Harlot. Go, thy couch is prepared for thee, 
and ere thou layest thy head upon the pillow, think how Sisera 
came into the tent of . Jael — that he drank and slept, and that his 
sleep was* one which knew no waking.'* 

^^ Peace, beldame !" said Kitely ; " tell me whither I shall con- 
duct my guest/' 

*' To the truckle-bed in the loft — 'tis good enough for the dicers, 
the oath-breakers, and profane swearers, that follow the fortunes of 
the Stuarts. Good night !" 

" Good night, sister," said Kitely, in tones of kindness, ^' I 
shall remember you in my prayers, and pray that 1 may see you in 
the morning with less of fanaticism and more of Christian feeling:" 
he led his guest up the stairs, and conducted him to a neat and 
comfortable apartment — " here," said he, " is your place of repose 
— ^take my bed — you are weary and need sleep more than I do — 
farewell !" 

The cavalier Hung himself upon the bed ; and, after pouring forth 
a short but fervent prayer for the welfare of his sovereign, was soon 
buried in profound repose. He had slept about two hours, when 
he was awakened by some noise in the room above him — ^lie raised 
himself from the couch, and snatching up his sword, eagerly 
listened to the sounds which he heard. The hazardous life which 
he had lately led, made him suspicious of treachery, and though 
unwilling to suspect his host after being entertained by him with 
such kindness ; he unsheathed his sword and prepared himself for 
the worst. At last he heard, or thought he heard, a faint groan 
thrice repeated ; he rushed at once from his chamber into the room 
in which he had supped, and snatching a blazing brand from the 
hearth, made immediately for the room from which the sounds 
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proceeded. He thrust open the door^ and at once discovered the 
too dreadful cause of the noises which had disturbed his repose. 
On the floor lay Hugh Kitely^ quite dead and weltering in his 
'bloody and over him stood his sister, armed with a heavy bar of 
iron : — she had beaten out the brains of her victim, which, by the 
violence of her blows, had been- scattered over the room in every 
direction, and hung frightfully and disgustingly upon the white- 
washed walls. On the entrance of Sheldon she desisted from her 
frightful operations : when she saw him she gave 'one wild shriek, 
and after gazing upon him till her eye-balls seemed ready to burst 
from their sockets, she sobbed convulsively, and fell apparently 
lifeless upon the body of her victim. It was too evident to Sheldon 
that she had never meditated the murder of her brothet*, but that 
the blow had been intended for himself. Indeed it appeared by the 
confession which the wretched woman made a few hours after the 
dreadful event, that she thought that the murder of her brother's 
guest was a debt she owed equally to God and her country ; and 
that owing to the exchange of bed chambers, of which arrangement 
she was ignorant, she had unwittingly stained her hands with a 
brother's blood. She survived the shock but a few hours. 

Little was heard of Edward Sheldon after this event ; he was at 
the battle of Worcester, and was one of the cavaliers who accom- 
panied Charles the Second in his triumphant entry into London, in 
1660. Nothing certain was known of him after the Restoration, but 
it is supposed that he was one of the many unfortunate gentlemen, 
who after having devoted their lives and fortunes to the cause of 
their king, were doomed to an old age of indigence and obscurity, 
by the recklessness, ingpratitude, and perfidy of one of the most 
base and profligate monarchs that ever disgraced the name of 
royalty. * 

J. P. S. 
May ISth, 1826. 

* On the site (or as near to it as possible) of the farm-hoose, in which 
this tragedy was acted, stands Gilbertstone House, the elegant and hospi- 
table mansion of Samuel Thornby, Esq. 
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THE LIBERTINE, 



PORTIOK If. 



1. 

Poor giri^ she g^rew so fond— I seemed to be 
Her life — for^ where it chanced that I was not. 

Stilled was the harp, as if alone for me 

The chords were stricken. — Happy was her lot 

When I did praise her country's minstrelsy^ 
She smiled, and loudly would resound the cot 

With tunes of merriment^ those strains of love> 

A damned deal better than your cooing dove. 

2. 

Oy ye dull mortals ! never say affection 

Lives with your dames of fashion. — It is wrong — 

Passion has no respectable connexion^ 
But doth to hearts of innocence belongs 

"Where there is neither routs^ cares, or reflections- 
Cupid is lost in fashionable throng — 

Diamonds and brilliants^ pearls and ruby stone 

Frighten the boy^ who wants the heart alone. 

3. 

Were I the serpent that seduced dame Eve ! 

He never sure had fonder proselyte 
Than I with Nancy. — O, I could perceive 

The heightened blushes, that would shame the night 
Like lightning flashes, that recitatative 

Forerunner of the song of fond delight 
She yielded by the day, the minute, hour. 
Passion succeeded love — Poor passion flowV. 
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4, 

We Ioved> / triumphed ! There is nought on earth 

Like passion unrestrained.^-O^ if you e*er- 
Would taste of woman^ 'tis the fountain births 

The revelry of youthiid bloody the fair 
Entrancer of the soul — connubial mirth 

Is stufF and nonsense — ^try it not — ^beware — 
Koscida labra — why, a lengthened kiss 
Is passport to a Paradise of bliss. 

5. 

lliis was affection, although misapplied. 

She made me happy, yet I did not love. 
She made me villain — ^she would sit beside 

And tell me stories that my tears would move. 
Legends of fancy, broken hearts> and sighed 

To think how cruel a false love must prove ; 
And, as I sucked the witchery, she fell. 
Such boiling blood had made her love too well. 

6- 

This was too good to. last — much sweets are cloying — 

I liked her without having real feeling ; 
I grew indifferent* love was annoying. 

When cool reflection o'er my bosom stealing. 
Proved I was Nancy's peaceful mind destroying. 

And my intention to her maid revealing, 
That I was bent on travel— what a squall ! 
For this she called unkindest cut of all. 

7. 
But Nancy chid me not — poor girl ! not she — 

/ never spoke of love— rl saw the tear 
Lurk in her eye. — Ah ! if a girl could be 

More beautiful — say, what did she appear — 
A lily weeping dew drops, where a bee 

Might glad his busy thighs with honied gear. 
But I departed, armed with stick and terrier. 
And novel upon marriage by Miss Ferriar, 
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8 
Poor gal ! she felt it — she was Broken-hearted — 

This was her death-blow — O, methinks 1 see 
That sorrowed look^ when from her I departed^ 

That awful> speechless^ calm of agony — 
I almost did relent me — but^ I started. 

I can feel sometimes — it was so to be ; 
Therefore I left her — ^veni, vidi, vici, 
A youthful frolick^ et non nunquam risi. 

9. 
She sickened — had you seen her after this^ 

Her thoughtful brow — or heard her sorrowed sigh. 
That lingered^ as if dallying to kiss 

Once more to life the lips so pale and dry — 
All which had followed through a few month's bliss. 

Pain pursues pleasure — mortal comforts die — 
Then, not to snatch them while they live is wrong. 
So young, so fond, they say do ne*er live long.. 

10. 
Dimmed was her eye, yet still some brightness hung, 

A remnant, like the glory of a day 
O'er which the dusky eve has not yet flung 

Her mantled brow — ^but little did she say. 
Her features told the tale her bosom wrung, 

The bosom, that once throbbed in amorous play. 
Was now as quiet as a sea of calm. 
Smiling at death as trouble's only balm. 

11. 

Her friends intreated cause for all this ill. 
She never answered farther than she sighed — 

Doctors availed not — and they could not kill 
One who was heart-struck — so they all replied. 

Love was her Death — and to disprove their skill 
She chose not — smiling out her sighs — she died. 

Then all her iriends this consolation sung, 

Alas ! poor girl, whom the gods love, die young. 
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12. , 

There was but one that ever knew her love. 

She was the nurse of caudle-cups^ the dame, 
Who wrote a long epistle to reprove 

My naughtiness, and called me much to blame. 
That I did not her sufferings remove. 

When I could do so by a change oftuime. 
She ended most beseechingly' her scrawl, 
" Ah, sir ! ah, sir ! — well, Death's the end of all !*' 

13. 

O, Nancy, Nancy, may a future world. 

Which Turkish folks deem one of milk and roses, 

Be thine — ^that thoughtless Cupid, when he hurled 
To headlong passion one — she now reposes — 

Those auburn ringlets were so neatly curled, • 
Thou wast too merry for a grave — it loses 

Half of its terrors — May / be forgiven — 

Thou 'It meet thy mate, a sailor, p'raps, in Heaven. 

14. 

As for myself, 1 really wept a little ; 

It was most proper, and I Ve travelled far. 
Boiled in hot climes, and sung by steam like kettle. 

Yet never met I one with thee to par : 
Five minutes, and I end — my love is brittle, 

*Tis my inheritance from graiid-papa. 
This tale is true — ^you cannot call me braggard,* 
You may a libertine — ^perhaps, a blackguard. 



B. U. Y. 



* Braggard pro Braggarty reader, you will see ; 
For blackguard does aot rhyme unto a T. 
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AN OLD MAID'S WISH. 

AFTER V. BOURNE. 

When wrinkles shall cover this visage of mine, 
And beauty no longer predominant shine^ 
Since age is approaching, it can't be denied. 
May I have a neat cot with a clean fire-side. 

CHORUS. 

Oh ! keep from ray breast the sharp sting of remorse j 
Of parrot and cat let me ne'er know the loss. 
And, though an Old Maid, may I never be cross, 

2. 
Let my little house stand encompass'd around 
With an acre or two of well cultur'd ground. 
That botanical subjects my thoughts may still wield. 
In th' house, if it rains ; if it's dry, in the field. 

CHORUS. 

Oh ! keep from my breast, &c. 

3. 

With a grove near at hand, and a rippling brook, 
"WTiereon from the shade I may quietly look, 
A few verdant fields too, without fence or stile. 
And sure-footed gelding to ride out a mile. 

CHORUS. 

Oh ! keep from my breast, &c. 

4. 
Let a few standard authors be on my shelves. 
Who thought much of others, but not of themselves. 
And never have written what 's vulgar or mean, 
But heaven preserve me from Pope and the Dean ! ! 

CHORUS. 

Oh ! keep from my breast, &c. 
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5. 



With pudding on Sundays done under the meat^ 
A glass of good porter to heighten the treat. 
Some old crusted Port, or else Burg^dy wine. 
To drink to the King's life and health, when I dine. 

CHORUS. 

Oh ! keep from ray breast, &c. 

6. 

Let th* Goddess of Beauty, who governs the Town, , 
Confer on whomever she pleases her crown ; 
Without wit, or beauty, 1 do very well. 
Not .wishing to be a coquette, or a Belle. 

CHORUS. 

Oh ! keep from my breast, &c. 

7. 

I long for a friend, but ah ! no where can find 
One suiting my temper, and just to my mind ; 
The friendships of women exist but a span. 
The charm that dissolves them, is all-charming maw. 

CHORUS. 

Oh ! keep from my breast, &g. 

8. 

When no longer able to relish the treat 
Of Port wine, or Burgundy, pudding, or meat — 
Composedly let me sink down to the grave, 
And over my head let a willow-tree wave. 

CHORUS. 

Oh ! keep from my breast the sharp sting of remorse. 
Of parrot and cat let me ne'er know the loss. 
And, though an Old Maid, may I never be cross. 



T. E. 



t3 
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TO ONE FORGOTTEN. 

1. 
Thb mould'ring dust, the mould'ring bone. 

Are all remains of thee^ 
Thine eye is dark that brightly shone, 

And chained that breast so free. 
I looked unto thy once glad home. 

Oh, all was joyless there ; 
T asked whither thou didst roam, 

No tongue could tell me where. 
The raven looked o'er the fallen stone, 

Unscared clapped his wing — 
Oh, all was dreary, all was lone — 

Still as death's slumbering. 

2. 

The chrystal drop descends no more 

The opening bud to cheer ; 
Song soothes not now the torrent's roar. 

Nor stays the list'ning ear. 
What recks, though Music's voice is gone. 

That flow'rets wither there. 
Thy hour is fled — ^thy day is done, 

Hush*d now thy song, thy prayer. 
The flowers droop on their withered stem. 

For thou art far away. 
Thy tending hand was all to them, — 

Could it not ever stay ? 

3. 

There is no kindred eye to weep 
Above the place of thy lowly sleep — 

There is one heart to break. 
There is one eye to close by thine. 
One hand by thine in death to join. 

To perish for thy sake. 
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That heart shall rove where thou hast trod^ 

Shall mourn where thou hast wept^ 
Water once more each Jowery sod. 

Then burst where thou hast slept. 

L. F. 



SONG. 

Dream ou the dream of bliss> 
The hour of woe is nigh. 

There is no hour like this. 
Too soon it shall pass by. 

Sleep on the blissful sleep, 
Ohy close thine eye on care. 

For thou must wake to weep — 
Must wake but to despair. 

Young hearts too long united. 
In that dark hour must sever. 

Each blooming hope be blighted. 
For ever. Oh ! for ever ! 



L. F. 



EXQUISITUS CIC. PASSIM. 

MR. EDITOR, 

A FEW nights ago, being in company where the character of ex 
quisites (of whom 1 myself am one) was very roughly handled, I 
determined on begging the favour of your publishing a few words 
in its defence. Our chief characteristic is a studied attention to 
change of fashions, gentility of appearance, and elegance of man- 
ners. Why a set of persons, whose occupation, to say the worst ot 
it, is so utterly harmless, should be ridiculed, scoffed at, and 
scouted, is more than I can divine ; unless the pretended disdain, 
with which many affect to treat us, springs from envy and disap 
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pointment^ in not beings able to accomplish in themselves what they 
see brought to perfection in us. Verily, ye slanderers, ye should be 
reminded of the fable in Phsedrus \' de vulpe et uvis." 

I fear that the greatest injury which our corps has sustained has 
sprung from the deserved contempt thrown upon certain would-be 
exquisites, who have just got enough of sense to distinguish between 
right and wrong ; * without, however, being able to attain '* the 
steep where Fame's proud temple shines afar,*'-]' and assume the 
appearance, or' enter into the spirit which distinguishes and actuates 
the genuine exquisite. 

Who that has watched one of these pretenders to fashion and ele- 
gance at an assembly, has not seen his fingers covetly sneaking up to- 
wards his neck, to feel whether the tie of his cravat be exactly in its 
place, and his anxious eyes stealing a glance down his tights, to 
search where they may have discovered a crease ? Who has not per- 
ceived with what care he doifs his gloves when about to hand negus 
to a lady, lest they should be soiled and rendered unfit for the next 
quadrille ? The exquisite, ere he left home, spent an hour before 
his glass in adjusting his neckcloth, after having rejected two or 
three that were not sufficiently starched or ironed; he need net 
therefore be in fear lest its economy might be deranged by dancings 
or lest any one might with justice say of him 

His very neckcloth's Gordian knot was tied 
Almost a hair's breadth too much on one side. 

His pantaloons first saw the light in Bond Street, under the hands 
of Hudson and Story ; how then can he for a moment suppose that 
they do not fit him as closely as wax ? And unless it be to display 
the aristocratic whiteness of his fingers, why need he take off his 
gloves? Surely he cannot grudge their being steeped in wine> 
when his pocket contains a second pair, made to his measure by 
Hill, X or Paynter. § 

You will not, I hope, Mr. Editor, fall into the vulgar error so 
frequently committed by many who ought to know better ; I mean, 
the mistaking an exquisite for a mere fop ; because in an untutored 
mind, and one not conversant with the higher circles of life, at the 

* • video meliora, — verb. sat. t Of Jermyn Street. 

t H«attie's Minstrel. ^ Of Fleet Street. 
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mention of an exquisite what visions arise of curls and Circassian 
cream^ of scents^ stays^ and stiffeners^ of a tripping gait and lisping 
tongue ! Now, Mr. Editor, with respect to attention paid to our hair, 
as it merely arises from the love of neatness and cleanliness, surely no 
one can object to it. As for stiifeners, where is the need of them for 
a man whose neckcloth is starched ? And as for stays, strike me 
crooked if the mob has not called after me — " There he goes! he 
has got on stays !" when the bare fact was that George Willis * 
had fitted a tight coat to a slender waist. 

Again, when I happen to stray beyond the pale of civilization, 
and venture to the wrong side of Temple Bar or the Pantheon ; 
then. Heaven defend me if I do not endeavour to speak broad like 

a Cockney, to pronounce v for w like Sir Villiam C , and to 

aspirate vowels like a Halderman \ then. Heaven protect me, if I 
do not splash through the mud like an errand boy carrying parcels, 
and set my foot as closely to the ground as a clown in a wrestling 
match, or the Roman gladiator ! for no sooner does some attorney's 
clerk or linen-draper s apprentice perceive the air and manner of 
a gentleman than ciibito stantem prope tmigeus, he begins : ^^ Twig 
the west-ender ! my eyes, what a swell !'' while their masters but 
whisper behind my back : *^ What afiectation in his speech ! what 
effeminacy in his walk !'' Having thus endeavoured to refute or 
account for some of the charges commonly brought against us, I 
must next hint at our qualifications. 

First and foremost, a man who would pass for an exquisite must 
either be possessed of an independence or bear his Miyesty's com- 
mission ; for the conliuement occasioned by all professions, save Umt 
of arms, and the grovelling train of ideas invariably attendant on 
commerce or trade, utterly incapacitate the lawyer, the merchant, 
the manufacturer, and the shopkeeper, from devoting themselves to 
the study of the fashions ; I mean not only the fashions of dress, 
but of demeanour and conversation, which among us vary as much 
as any other ; while the two classes of society, which are intrusted 
with the souls and bodies of their fellow-creatures, are, by the im- 
portance of their functions and Uie gravity of their calling, prevented 
from assimilating themselves to any set of men who may be accused 
of frivolity or insignificance. 

* Of St. James's Street. 
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Besides being possessed of this indispensable qualification^ an 
exquisite ought to havt received a liberal education, and to be sur 
perficially conversant with some of the arts and sciences, at least 
with those which may be in vogue at the time being, or in character 
with his present situation. 

When he enters the room at Somerset House, he knows at a 
glance Wilkie's groups and Sir Thomas's portraits: at the water 
colour exhibition, he tells you that Fielding, Varley, and Robson 
are the supports of the Socitty; that Proutt's style is broad, and 
that Cristall excels in chaste .outlines. At the opera, he complains 
of the omission of Giovinetto Cavalier, in // Croriato, owing to 
BoninVs incapacity of jsinging it : and at the Ancient Concert, he 
assures you that Fran9ois Cramer is to the full as good a leader as 
his father was before him. If you meet him on a race course, he 
knows the favourites, and can point out Buckle or Chiffiiey. If 
you meet him at Willis's rooms, he can instruct you in the figures 
of the latest quadrilles,^ just written by Hart or Gow, and introduce 
you to a dozen fair partners. 

T accordingly conceive that one of the principal characteristics, 
by which an exquisite of the genuine school may always be distin- 
guished, is the perfect consonance of dress and demeanour with 
every situation in which he may be fortuitously placed. * Of this 
versatility my friend Sir Charles AUfit affords a most striking ex- 
ample, as I can well testify, who have seen him under every variety 
of circumstances. When in company with ladies, who can appear 
more modest than Sir Charles? His voice so low, his manners so 
mild, nay, bashful ! Next day I have seen him in the field whoop 
and hollow with the hounds, while volumes of abuse, thickly larded 
with oaths and execrations, flowed from his lips in abundance on 
the ill-fated wight who chanced to cross the scent, or head the fox. 
Have I not seen him drive our Tallyho at eleven miles an hour, and 
touch his hat, with ^* Please, Sir, remember the coachman," while 
the passengers whispered, " What a smart looking driver we have, 
is he a proprietor T* And then again, how well his academic garb 
suited him ! O, thou blessed cap and gown, to be revered by every 
exquisite ! Thou that suitest alike the black coat and trowsers of 

* The most perfect exquisite among the ancients was Alcibiades. — Viele 
Corn, Nep, 
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the reading man and the Newmarket jacket^ with shorts and con- 
tinuations of the horse-and-^og man. Thou that appearest to ad- 
vantage alike> whether carefully folded over the back of a chair and 
half concealing from our sight a table covered by a heap of books^ 
and by the tea tray with a solitary cup and saucer^ just left by the 
bed-maker> in the room of a man who keeps in college ; or whether 
(as oft I have seen thee) carelessly thrown on a sofa^ half propped 
up by the foil or tandem whip^ and affording a temporary lair tor 
some favourite terrier ; thou ever appearest in character. But alas ! 
** days of my youths ye are fled."^ 

To conclude^ Mr. Editor^ I must beg leave, for the general bene- 
fit of your readers, to lay before you a few of the rules respecting 
dress, which we have adopted, only premising, that our principal 
rule is always to dress appropriately ; and that, according to our 
opinion, the whole mystery of dress is comprised in a strict atten- 
tion to that single adverb. 

If a man be going to an evening party, let him dress appro* 
priately ; let him dress as plainly as possible. No large massy 
gold rings, or seals, or brooches! for my boot-maker's foreman 
wears all these in abundance. No flowered velvet waistcoats ! for 
the laJst that I rejected and returned to my tailor, I hear, one of his 
apprentices straightway sold to a master carpenter. 

If a man intends to walk out in the morning, let him not, for 
Heaven's sake, like some puppies, wear silk stockings or a white 
waistcoat, nor sport a cloak ; all these are only fit for the evening : 
but then, mark me, he must not fall into the opposite extreme neither, 
nor stalk about town in a velveteen jacket and leather gaiters, or a 
hunting coat and top boots, like a gentleman's game-keeper, or 
Jerry Hawthorn : and although a great coat is more appropriate in 
the morning than a cloak, yet need it not be adorned with either 
pearl or wooden buttons, which give their wearer the appearance of 
a Paddington coachman out of employ. 

If a man wishes to show himself possessed of an elastic hat, made 
by DoUman ; pray let him take it to the Argyll Rooms, where he 
may with propriety fold it under his arm, or sit on it ; but let him 
not walk through the Arcade with it perched on his head. 

But be not too nice neither — let your own discretion be your tutor 
— suit your manners to your dress, and your dress to your situation ; 
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with this special observance^ that you forget not the propriety of ap- 
pearance ; for any thing overdone is from the purpose of an exquisite^ 
whose aim^ both at first and now^ was and is to put> as it were, the 
last finish to a gentleman , to show foppery its own feature, inelegance 
its own image, and set on the very fashions and manners the stamp 
of correctness and gentility. Now this over done, or neglected, 
though it make the censorious sneer, and the vulgar stare, cannot 
but make the judicious grieve : the censure of which must (by your 
leave) outweigh the animadversion of the others. O ! there be dan- 
dies, that I have seen dandified, and seen others admire, and that 
greatly, who> not to speak it profanely, neither having the manners 
of exquisites, nor the dress of exquisites, gentlemen, or men, have so 
bedizened and so conducted themselves, that I have thought their 
grooms have taught them dress and behaviour, and not taught them 
well, they imitated us exquisites so abominably. 

Injustice to myself, Mr. Editor, I must further add, that, in all the 
remarks I have made, I have never had in view any particular person, 
but have merely endeavoured to expose what is wrong in general, 
so that any one who feels himself aggrieved, and accuses me of per- 
sonality, will only proclaim his own foibles to the world. 

If you can find room for the insertion of this communication, I 
may possibly soon find time for writing again ; meanwhile 

Believe me yours. 
Long's Hotel, Friday Morning. X. Y. Z. 



THE COTTAGERS. 



— Hujus formam atque aetatem vides : 



Nee clam te est, quam illi nunc utraeque inutiles 
£t ad pudicitiam et ad rem tutandam fient. 

Terentii And. Act. 1. Sc. 5. 



At that delightful period of the year, when the sun first sheds its 
grateful beams upon the landscape, and looks,* after an April shower; 
like Andromache smiling through her tears, I have frequently isi$ued 
forth to inhale the sweet scented air, and enjoy the beautiful scenery 
around me ; viewing nature as it were in undress, and detecting the 
earth at its toilet, just as it is in the very act of ornamenting itself 
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in all diose variegated gems^ that afterwards adorn its surface> and 
add the fragrance of the vegetable world to the exquisite charms of 
the picturesque. On one of these mornings, I was taking my fa- 
vourite stroll along the brow of the hill, that looks down upon the cot- 
tage of Margaret Gordon. My eye rested iq)on it for some moments^ 
and though I had often admired the situation, it had never appeared 
so perfectly agreeable. It was embosomed in a grove of lofty trees> 
from which the birds cheerfully carolled their Matin song^ the white 
May glistened in the hedges, and the wild flowers formed a carpet to 
her humble dwelling, where all was neat within. ^^Ay! thine 
(thought I) is a lot that princes might envy ; thine own hands supply 
thee with the necessities of life, and thy home is the abode of peace ; 
if happiness exists on earth, it is there !" I soon sank into a state of 
abstraction, and wound almost unconsciously down the narrow path, 
buried in my own contemplation, and heedless of all around me, till 
a rough " Good day, sir," warned me of the presence of a second 
person. The man who stood before me, was of a tall athletic figure, 
his features well formed, but tanned by the heat of the noonday sun, 
to which he had evidently been much exposed, and his black hair 
descended in ringlets upon his shoulders. I gazed at him for a 
while, as if wondering who he could be that had broken in upon my 
privacy, and interrupted the whole train of my ideas ; he, however, 
repeated his salutation, " a good day, sir ;" and I immediately recog- 
nised my friend Arthur, the widow's son. He had served several 
campaigns in the army, and recently returned to his family after va- 
rious ^' accidents by flood and field,'* his breast marked with many 
an honourable scar, which he had received in defence of his country. 
We trudged on side by side, and the soldier endeavoured several 
times to draw me into conversation, but my answers were short, and 
incoherent, and I fell again into a reverie, as deep as that from which 
he had roused me ; so finding every attempt ineffectual, he resolved 
to leave me to myself,- interrupting the silence by occasionally whist- 
ling some lively air, or pouring forth scraps of ancient ditties. As 
we drew near the house, I intimated my intention (A visiting its in- 
habitants, which he heard with great satisfaction ; '^ Do, sir," said 
he, '' my mother will be delighted to see you, and so will Anne too, 
for the matter of that, but they are both somewhat flurried to-day. 
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and if things don*t go on quite so regularly as ubvls}, you must ex- 
cuse them^ that 's all." " Oh ! never fear," replied I, " no doubt all 
will be very comfortable ; besides^ your mother and I are old ac- 
quaintances^ it is not the first time, you know^ that I am about to 
enter your cottage, and I beg I may not interfere with any of their 
arrangements. May I ask^ however, what it is that has thus busied 
them? — I hope nio misfortune." " Why, that remains to be proved,'' 
said he smiling, and affecting to sigh ; '^ my sister has lost her heart, 
or rather, been content to barter it for the love of a ^ male monster,' 
as she is facetiously pleased to style us ; he has talked a great many 
fine things to the girl, and vowed eternal constancy, every word of 
which she believes — ^pray Heaven, it may prove for the best, but 
I have my doubts on this subject, and she, poor girl, does not appear 
half so sprightly as usual." " Go to, Arthur," I replied ; " you 
are, I suspect, no great judge in these matters ; you must make some 
allowances for maiden bashfulness ; besides, the ceremony, if taken 
in a proper light, is really an awful one. The man who always 
looks to the worst side of a question, undergoes a double anxiety ; 
his imagination presenting to him a highly-wrought picture, where 
the anticipated often exceeds the real evil ; fearful of future misfor- 
tune, he is unable to enjoy present good luck ; ruin and a miserable 
death are ever before his eyes, and he feels as the shipwrecked 
mariner, who, cast upon the wide expanse of ocean, seizes a floating 
spar, but dreads that he has not sufiicient strength left to retain his 
hold till he gains the distant shore." Just then I reached the door, 
and motioning him to be silent, we entered. 

Margaret Gordon, with whom my readers must now become ac- 
quainted, was a woman far advanced in years, but her passage 
through life had been uniformly easy, and there had been so littie to 
disturb her mind, that her spirits remained unbroken, and her intel- 
lects unimpaired. Her stature was rather above the middle size ; 
her face had once been considered handsome, but the features were 
now as a pile of ruins, pointing out to us by the elegance of the re- 
maining fragments where a stately edifice had stood ; the smile for 
which she was so celebrated in youth, still beamed upon her coun- 
tenance in age, and her unimpeachable character commanded for 
her tlie respect of the neighbourhood. Of Anne I shall only ob- 
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serve^ nearly all the good qualities of the mother were centred in a frame 
far more delicately feminine ; confident in the purity of her own in- 
tentions^ and implicitly relying upon the integrity of others. We 
had crossed the threshold with so light a step^ that we reached a 
small room on the ground floor ere its inmates were sensible of our 
approach^ and beheld the two females I have just described^ busily 
engaged in preparations for the expected marriage ; nor were we 
discovered^ till the betrothed fair one^ trying on a new cap^ raised 
her head to examine its effect in the glass^ and started on finding its 
smooth surface reflect two heads besides her own. A deep blush 
passed over her^ as she turned round to receive us^ and half ashamed 
at my own precipitate manner, I made a short apology for the intru- 
sion. The old lady advanced^ and dismissing her daughter upon 
some slight errand^ relieved our mutual embarrassment, at which my 
companion laughed heartily : then, addressing herself to me, '* Ah ! 
sir, in the welfare of that dear child all my wishes are concentrated ; 
she is the only tie that binds me to earth, for whilst she wanted a 
protector, I could not have died happily ; but she is to be married 
soon, my destiny will then be fulfiUed, and I shall be ready to return 
my soul into his hands from whom I received it." 

About a fortnight after this visit, I heard some news relative to 
the family that gave me much uneasiness ; the wedding that was to 
have taken place a week before, had never been consummated, and I 
learnt too soon the fatal truth : her lover, a heartless, smooth-faced 
villain, had ingratiated himself into the favour of this unsuspecting 
creature, and so entwined himself with her heart's best afiections, 
that an attempt to obliterate the memory of the one, must have snapt 
the strings of the other : her love knew no bounds ; she could refuse 
him nothing ; her thoughts seemed to flow in the same channel with 
his own, and every wish was anticipated. The monster became 
aware of his influence, and basely exerted it to the destruction of a 
being who adored him — he finaUy triumphed. 

Alas ! that man should ever win 
So sweet a shrine to shame and sin. 
As woman's heart ! — and deeper woe 
For her fond weakness not to know. 
That yielding all, but breaks the chain 
That never re-unites again ! 

Ii> E. ]j« 
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The unhappy girl had diverged from the pa<h of virtue ; her own 
bosom condemned her ; but she still confidently trusted in his honor, 
who had again and again declared io her his ardent attachment: 
could he be false ? — Her heart rejected the insinuation with contempt ; 
yet the time moved so slowly, that many a sad moment was left for 
reflection, and her anxiety frequently suggested doubts she vainly 
endeavoured to answer to her own satisfaction. She feared she 
knew not what I — tradition had supplied her with tlie histories of 
women, fond and confiding like herself, whom wily libertines had be- 
trayed and deserted ; but surely they must themselves have given 
some cause of complaint, man could not always be in error ; he was 
bom to govern and protect the weaker sex, could it then be possible that 
his every thought was bent upon their ruin ? — ^no ! they could not have 
loved with tlie strength and purity of her own affection, or the object 
on whom they had placed it was perfectly unworthy of their notice. 
In thus endeavouring to convince herself of the follies of others, she 
forgot entirely, that her own judgment was not infallible. 

Impressed with such ideas, what must have been her feelings when, 
on the day settled for the celebration of the nuptials, she received 
from him for whom she had staked her worldly happiness, a few cold 
lines, declining upon a frivolous pretence, but in the most decisive 
manner, the fulfilment of their compact. The letter dropped from 
her hand, a ghastly paleness spread upon her features, the whole 
current of her blood seemed stopped, and her lips quivered with 
indescribable anguish ; the words she strove to utter, died away in 
broken accents upon her tongue ; one wild shriek alone escaped her, 
and ere the sun sank down below the horizon, she was a corpse. 
Plunged at once from the pinnacle of joy to the lowest depths of de- 
spair, her relatives moved through the house more like shadows of 
themselves ; something had transpired which they did not clearly 
comprehend, and, when any of them passed the bed on which she was 
laid, it was with a noiseless step, and compressed breath, as of per- 
sons fearful to disturb the restless slumbers of an invalid. Could 
she be no more, with whom ilicy had so lately eaten and conversed ; 
who had assisted her disconsolate mother but a few hours before in 
the arrangement of household aft'airs, and clieered the evening of her 
brother after the toils of the day ? They were unwilling to believe, 
but a glance at the haggard looks before them, forced a terrible con- 
viction on their souls : one pang was spared them, they were not 
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acquainted with her falU bat had they been, a parent and a brother 
could not have refused forg'iveness for a fault committed in tJtisy and 
for which she was even now perhaps pleading at a higher tribunal in 
the other world. 

I had ever entertained the greatest respect for these worthy people, 
and, participating in their sorrow on the present occasion, resolved 
to follow the deceased to the tomb. I hate those lukewarm friends 
who, when they find your fortunes declining, or your fair fame 
tainted. by the breath of calumny, instead of lending you their coun- 
tenance and advice, hasten your ruin by a precipitate retreat; who 
buzz around you whilst a drop of wine is remaining in the cup, but fly 
from you when it is replenished with a more homely beverage. . 1 
followed accordingly in the mournful train, and was quite shocked 
to see how vast a change affliction had wrought in Margaret's ap- 
pearance ; she was no longer the strong and healthy person 1 had 
been in the habit of visiting ; her colour, that once vied in brightness 
with the rose, was now scarcely a shade less pale than the lily, and 
it was with the utmost difficulty she supported herself, although lean- 
ing upon the arm of her affectionate son. A tear stood in Arthur's 
eye, as he gazed for the last time on the coffin that contained the re- 
mains of his beloved sister ; and he heard with a sensation of the 
deepest anguish those few expressive words, which consigned her 
body to the dust. At first, in the bitterness of his grief, he longed 
for instant death ; but then he remembered the helpless condition of 
his afflicted mother, and inwardly begged forgiveness for the thought 
he had entertained. Unhappy man, the office of protector was not long 
left him ; she pined gradually away ; her disease was of that parti 
cular kind, over which medicine has no influence : he waited on her 
with the most assiduous attention, but ere the third month liad 
passed, the grave closed over the last of his relations. 

The revenge he had before endeavoured to stifle now took entire 
possession of his breast, and constantly his prayer was, that he might 
live to punish the destroyer of his family^ Returning irom the woods 
one fatal evening with his gun slung across his shoulders, he sought 
the church-yard, to pay his accustomed tribute to their memory, at 
that unpropitious moment the object of his hatred stood before him : 
a Wretch," he exclaimed, ^^ is it not sufficient to have wrecked all 
my hopes, and desolated my peaceful home, must you come also to 
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exult in the ruin you have caused/' At the conclusion of these words 
he levelled his gun ; there was a faint struggle^ and the violator of 
innocence perished on the sepulchre of his victim. The cottage has 
gone entirely to decay ; the garden, on which so much pains were 
once bestowed^ is overgrown with noisome weeds ; and a heap of 
stones by the road side alone distinguishes the resting place of a self- 
murderer — 'tis Arthur Grordon. 

E***s. 



SCRAPIANA.— No. I. 

BY GEOFFREY JUMP, ESQ. 

Leavings, 

When Teddy was dying his relatives said^ 
He promised them legacies whefi he was dead. 
But Ted took the hint^ and did call them to mind^ 
He had nought to lecfve, yet, lie left them — heldnd, 

A qtaet Leave, 

" Be still/' said Sue, « 1 really fear 
You talk so loud— -mama will hear." 
Not make a noise, my love," said J, 
I '11 take my leave without a sigh." 



O! 






S.I. 



ConwlatioTK 

Since all things fade, why look so down. 
That thy bl€ick coat is turning brown ? 

On a toothless Frenchman, 

Jean splutters French — is totyours, right — 
With two jaws ready, and no teeth to bite. 



& I. C. 



Omnes. 



An Unseasonable Epigram, 

On the^rs^of September Ned went down to Tooting, 
And, Cockney like, put on his boots to go sAoc-ting. 

P. O. P. 
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ANSWBltS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

'^ Here shall each leader know his several change/' 



We are requested to inform the sneaking puppy^ who oil^cioudy 
interfered between E. M. and the author of *' the Libertine" not to 
fall into the way of the latter^ as the wringing of his nose will be 
the consequence ; and, moreover^ that Portions 3 and 4 irf the 
above article are preparing for the press^ the sentiments of which 
will be infinitely more heightened^ and^ of course^ not the less accept- 
able because they shall contain tnith. The smock-faced writer of 
that card — for he must be some boy — shall be taught the difference 
existing between blackguardism and gentlemanly convivialism^ un- 
blushing impudence and fig-leaved modesty, in a verse peculiarly 
adapted to his capacity, for the author pledges himself not to pen 
a word longer than three syllables. Whoever he may be — we are 
on a voyage of discovery, and shall doubtless succeed in our search 
— since he has thought fit to bay us, we will teach him something in 
the forthcoming portions of the article in question. The author is 
an obliging, accomodating man, and promises this hero his insigni- 
ficance shall not protect him from castigation. Foolish boy, why, 
the very air thou breathest is but a chartered libertine. And, now, 
having spoken ^or our friend, we will speak to our friends. 

We have made our selection from the two first letters of Linknan 
Fideliva, Three Elegies on the Death of Von Weber are rejected. 
It is a shame to pen funny lines on so grave a subject. Stanzas by 
H. B, are destroyed. Lines by Draco on the first opportunity. 
The last line but two of the Second Charade is very indecent, and 
those riddle-ma-ree things are generally the delight of ladies, so 
that, in love to them, we reject it altogether. Thirty^nine articles, 
filed for insertion, arrived after the fifteenth, apd are, therefore, not 
individually noticed. 
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LOVE'S SACRIFICE. 



In vain he weeps — ^in vain he sighs — 

Her cheek is cold as ashes — 
Nor love's own kiss shall wake those eyes 

To lift their silken sashes ! 

Campbell. 



In a remote and little frequented part of England is a village so 
retired as scarcely to be recognized by any name^ and rarely met by 
any eye but of its own inhabitants, and of the chance traveller, who, 
rambling carelessly, and seeking amusement rather than despatch in 
his wanderings, may haply light on this little g^m of nature's 
loveliness. A small lake, from whose pebbled and flowery margin 
rise banks veiled with the luxuriance of a spontaneous and varied 
vegetation, bears on the bosom of its pellucid waters the clear reflex 
of sky and verdure, and every neighbouring object. The summits 
of the banks are crowned with those small whitewashed cottages, 
where the English neatness and pleasant gaiety of the exterior 
assures one of the cheerful fireside and happy hearts within. In 
lowly life, at least, the habitation assimilates to its inmates, and 
where peace resides not inwardly the outward aspect is squalid and 
forbidding. The weeping and ill-treated wife ceases to decorate a 
home where decoration only mocks her bitter feelings, and where 
neglect and disregard form the heavy guerdon of her pains ; the 
discontented husband flies to drown his care in destructive excesses, 

u 
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and heeds not the appearance of a habitation he sickens to approach, 
and studies to occupy as little as possible ; whilst the younger inha- 
bitants^ the neglected branches of a faded stocky destroy in their 
childish and unrestrained violence the scanty marks of cultivation 
and ornament that might have otherwise remained. 

Reverse the picture : — See the eager husband hastening from the 
fatigues of the day to the embraces of the fond partner whose tender 
kiss rewards his pains^ whose joyfulness of heart overflowing, beams 
in her eyes^ and every love-illumined feature ; whose affection, felt 
more than heard, expressed in looks more than in language, diffuses 
itself around the endeared circles of the near and dear to her. Take 
this view of a home, and mark if the spot its inmates bless with 
their residence shows not as an index to the peace and love within. 
The cottage is snug and well defended Irom the elements ; the tight- 
thatched roof projects its shady eaves, affording protection to whole 
communities of martins and swallows hived in their clay houses skil- 
fully jotted under the projecting shelter ; the door — ten to one it has 
some hospitable porch or bright green lattice, to whose sides ch'ng 
rich honeysuckles and gentle woodbines, turning their frail and 
g^racefiil tendrils over casements, wall, and lattice ! Then the garden 
is prettily laid out, and bending roses, and dewy lilies, and deep 
violets bloom and waste their fragrance, bordering each well-cul- 
tivated patch of ground, and enlivening the edges of the narrow 
gravel walks. Look well at these things — they have been the fruit 
of the evening's amusement after a day of unrepining labour, the 
produce of ready hands impelled by lightsome hearts; contented 
industry is seen in every comer, and every gay flower reflects the 
smiles with which it was planted and fostered. 

If this is true. Elm hurst was the happiest of villages, for there all 
was bright and pleasant. It was like its own lake, pure and peace- 
ful ; and like it the hearts of the villagers reflected all the gladness 
of the external scene. Here was rarely contention and few jealousies* 
Caring not for novelties, the calm current of life went slowly on, 
and the children one by one were in time deposited in the tomb of 
their fathers. Their successors inherited with their possessions the 
same tastes and views, the same hopes and the same fears. 

Amid these habitations of quiet was one distinguished by even 
more neatness and beauty than the rest. Not that its construction 
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differed from those in its vicinity — it was small^ but built after the 
same fashion and probably by the same architect as the others. Yet 
something attracted the eye and arrested the passing footstep. It 
was not only that the g^vel walk was more trim and level, the 
flowers better selected or more carefully guarded from the association 
of weeds^ or the hedge more exactly cropped than others. Nor was 
it that the honeysuckle turned more closely or bloomed with more 
lively petals around the latticed porch ; nor that the sweet singing 
birds seemed to select this spot as their favoured place of gathering, 
and thrilled on the ear a wilderness of lovely notes^ various but not 
discordant. It was from the blended union of all these that seemed 
to arise the inexpressible charm that hung over the lowly dwelling, 
and every flower and every shrub of the scented garden. 

There was something in all this, in the lighter and more>oma- 
mental parts especially^ that betrayed the delicate practice of a 
female hand. The conjecture was strengthened by worked blinds, 
the paper and flytraps that allured the buzzing insects in the win- 
dows> and by the workbox and other implements of female industry 
that were sometimes visible. Then the ready question came« who 
was the fair superintendant of this quiet and lovely mansion ? She 
shall be introduced to the reader. 

Imagine then the deep stealing approach of a summer's evening ; 
though scarcely summer^ the brown leaves are beginning to flutter 
half-withered on their tendrils^ and green verdure saddening to a 
sober hue^ betokeqs autumn's rapid footstep. Look around — ^the sky 
expands its bosom to the still lake's whispering waters^ and lies there 
reflected, with all its gorgeous dyes and melting tints^ and broken 
clouds floating in many a fantastic shape that fancy's power can 
arrange in wild and fairy pictures. See beyond the waters — there 
where the sloping bank is crowned with the sombre anshes and 
mould-encrusted walls of the village church. The crumbling tower 
is glowing in rich splendour ; for let the eye turn to the west> and 
there the sun^ already half concealed from sights pours such a waste 
of gioryi that sky and cloud seem dissolved in the beaming flood. 
Each pane of glass that fills those massive arches reflects the rich 
beams. Look further — the clustering woods are tinted with the 
glow ; further stilly the dim and distant hills are crowned with dusky 
vapours stained in a deep and uniform purple^ while eveiy fleecy 

u2 
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cloud that adds its shadow to the deepening east bears on its edge a 
fringe of reflected scarlet. All is beautiful, and all that beauty lives 
again in the outspread waters, trembling on the noiseless embryo- 
ripple that smiles as it creeps in the breeze that gives birth to it. 

At such an hour as this you might have beheld at the porch of the 
whitewashed cottage its gentle mother seated to enjoy the evening 
air> intent on the work of her busy fingers. A simple mourning 
dress fitted to one of the loveliest shapes in the worlds and from be- 
neath it peeped a little foot more exquisitely formed than ever 
sculptor's fancy devised or chisel fashioned. A slender waist 
swelled into a sofHy-heaving bosom, that tapered again to a neck 
round, swanlike, and beautiful. Her countenance^t was not sad, 
for peace and happiness dwelt in its delicately moulded lineaments ; 
yet scarcely more could it be called cheerful, for it wore a cast some- 
what pensive even in its brightest moments, and at times a tear 
might be traced stealing its silent course over her moistened eyelids 
till exhaled by the warmth of the succeeding smile. Her cheek was 
not blooming nor yet pale, her lips not too prominent, her chin 
slightly dimpled, her nose Grecian, her eyes liquid and full of feeling. 
A rich head of dark liair .corresponding with the eyelashes, half 
veiled her clear and expansive forehead, and fell down her neck and 
strayed to her bosom in tresses twined by nature. Her glance might 
be said to speak both sorrow and happiness ; but the sorrow was of 
the past, the happiness of the present. ^Fhe first glimpse the eye 
caught gave birth to admiration — the second was the parent of 
affection. 

Susan , the tenant of the cottage, was an orphan. Her father 

had inhabited the same dwelling, and cultivated the same garden, 
and when his death left his child alone and devoid of near kindred, 
this little patrimony was her sole inheritance. She was an only 
child, and her mother having died in her offspring's childhood, she 
had been to her father, to whom she was endeared by the fond re- 
collections of his lost wife, a constant and delightful companion in 
his health, his tender and affectionate nurse in sickness, and his de- 
light always. By their neighbours they were loved and respected, 
yet their intercourse was slight, and the father and daughter, wrapped 
in each other's society, and feeling no wish for more, forgot to think 
of the time when the parting hand of death must leave the survivor 
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alone and disconsolate. One humble friend, at times companion, 
they had — ^the old domestic, who had grown in and almost to the 
place, like an old winter-bitten tree that faded and withering still 
clings more and more firmly to the earth where its spreading roots 
have taken up their abiding place of rest. 

Hie hopes, the prayers of affection avail not to shield those whom 
they arise for from the ills and close of mortality. The father died 
— the daughter lived to weep over his tomb, and water with her 
tears the autumn flowers she planted there. Weeks and months 
passed away, the name on the tomb lost insensibly the appearance of 
a recent inscription, the green moss fed upon the stone — a year had 
passed away. 

We vainly imagine that grief is eternal, and that our tears for the 
departed will flow coeval with their memories. It is a truth that 
all can attest who have felt the stroke of death bereaving them of 
some one of the loved few (and, alas ! how few of us are there whom 
such calamity has not qualified to give testimony) — it is a truth, that 
however deep the loss or painful the wound, the void sooner or later 
fills up, and we start to' find that the pang which we almost thought 
it a duty to bear for ever has lost its acuteness, ere the few months 
that custom allots for the show of sorrow has removed from our persons 
the exterior signs and symbolic decorations of woe. 

It is not when the heart resides amid a circle of those to whom it 
expands its affections, and in whose united sympathy it is wont to 
look for its chiefest treasure, that the loss of a friend, however be- 
loved, bears its deepest bitterness, and rankles the longest. Dear as 
that one may have been, the mind will seek and rarely fail to find 
relief in the endearing society of the survivors. But when the heart 
and the heart's affections concentrated on one object, turning around 
it without a wish for any ties or associations beyond it — nay, rather 
shrinking from any participation of its tender feelings with another, 
dwells purely, devotedly, fervently on its connexions with that one, 
there death's blow strikes indeed heavily — there sorrow's duration is 
mournfully prolonged. It was so with Susan. Happily intense 
grief destroys itself, and afiiiction for a time is lost in the torpor 
it induces to the feelings. But when the first confused and over- 
whelming despair was past, and the mourner might know what she 
had lost, and feel that she was in truth alone, then was the hour of 
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deep pain^ of tears which time might decrease^ but must long exert 
his inflaence to dry up or rob of their bitterness. 

Calebs the old servant^ remained with her^ for he Was equally in- 
capable of leaving the daughter of his loved master or the spot in 
which he had grown into old age. The wants of two such indi- 
viduals were not many, and the Uttle property she derived from her 
fietther, added to the produce of her own and Galeb*s industry, com- 
fortably supported so frugal an establishment. Constant occupation 
diverted her mind from its melancholy broodings, and happiness, 
more shaded and softened perhaps than formerly, but certainly not 
less warmly grateful, continued to difiuse its beam over the humble 
cottage. But the heart naturally seeks for sympathy, and hers was 
lonely and forlorn. 

Not that companions were wanting had they been such in whose 
society she could have found pleasure. The village maidens were 
kind to her, and she repaid their attention with gratitude. But their 
occupations and amusements were not those in which Susan had 
been accustomed to look for delight, and their acquaintance made no 
progress. Neither was it to be supposed that beauty and perfec- 
tions like hers could fail of exciting some emotions among the 
unmarried of the other sex. Accordingly she received several pro- 
posals which were considered by the gossips *' good offers." She 
refused them all. Either regret too much possessed her mind to 
permit the entrance of another feeling, or the manners and habits of 
her suitors failed to produce the desired effect Yet even her refusal 
was tempered with so much sweetness and benignity, that the dis- 
appoinbnent never produced those irritated and resentful feelingpi 
which such rejections, in uncultivated bosoms especially, are apt to 
give rise to. One youth, in particular, less boorish than his fellows, 
was so touched with her language and bearing, that though hope 
was extinguished, love refused to leave him, and he continued to 
haunt the spot to which his heart directed him, content to g«in a 
furtive glance of his divinity, though with a delicacy scarcely to be 
expected from so unrefined a lover ; he never after his ^iismissal 
offered to intrude upon her or repeat his solicitations. 

Alas ! that the qualities that render woman most endearing and 
attractive should be those that betray her most easily to destruction ; 
and, alas, that man who owes to woman so much of his happiness 
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and peaceful comforts should ever seek to injure and pollute tiie 
source from which his best blessings on earth are derived. It is the 
nature of woman, and the province of woman's hearty to pity^ to 
confide> and love ; yet pity^ and confidence, and love are the weapons 
which are aimed against her to weaken and betray the defences on 
which her honour, her estimation, and her value depend. Free from 
suspicion, and knowing no deceit, she fears no treachery and feels 
no mistrust. Too fondly imagining that the heart she loves is more 
than worthy her love — too easily believing what she wishes not to 
find false — ^the creature of feeling and imagination rather than of 
judgment, attacked on every side, assailed by prayers and by 
flatteries, by tears and protestations, urged with all the skill of 
treachery systematized to an art, is it strange that in the unequal 
conflict woman should.sometimes for a moment lose sight of the star 
of her guidance, and stumble from the path of happiness and strict 
virtue ? Is it not more, a thousand times more strange, that there 
should be those, who, dead to the kinder feeling of the heart, strive 
who may be foremost in the cry of proscription and persecution, and 
seek to add to the misery of a bosom to which tlie sense of guilt is 
alone a sufficing atonement for error. Would to God that they who 
thus arrogimtly judge anotber would take heed to themselves ! 
would that they knew but one tithe of the hopeless abandonment, the 
cheerless desolation that seizes on the self-accusing, self-examining 
spirit when the moment of its delusion is past, and awakening from 
the phantasies of sin, it strives in the humbleness of prostration, in 
the sacrifice of tears, . to eflace the pollution of the guilt, whose 
expiation is so deep, whose punishment so acute ! 

Though Elmhurst, from the secluded privacy of its situation, was 
rarely passed through by regular travellers, men of the road who 
study to make progress in a course approaching as near *as may be 
to a straight line, it not unfrequently happened that individuals of 
the numerous classes of idlers, attracted by the inducements which 
EHmhurst aiforded them, would dash into the village for a day or two — 
the dreaming son of poetry to borrow fresh mo^me/ for his visionings 
from the rippling lake, the sloping hill, the soft greensward plains, 
and all the beauties of earth and sky that hung upon the spot — ^the 
artist to embody the same scenes, the same hues and lights and 
shades in the traces of his pencil ; and the lover of nature to enjoy the 
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Tiew of the fairy hmd, without other aim than that enjoyment. The 
man of dogs and gvoks, by cultivating the good gnces of the game- 
keeper of a neighbouring great man, who busied in the turmcnls of 
politics, had little leisure and less inclination for field sports, acquired 
the fireedom of the manor in which Elmhurst lay, with its thick brakes 
and well stocked covers, while now and then a lazy good for nothing 
fellow of an author, escaping from the noise and dulling vapours of 
town, would seize an apartment in the little inn, and, his cogitations 
undisturbed, give birth to quires of scribbling, puzzling the village 
with his eccentricities, and amazing and annoying the landlord and 
his fat wife, with the whims and vagaries of the gentleman in the green 
parlour. 

It was on a brisk sharp October morning, that a traveller not ex- 
actly belonging to any of the classes we have -enumerated approached 
the village. A hard frost during the night had clothed the herbage 
of the fields with white and glittering sparkles, a light mist veiled 
part of the landscape, and the horizon was blackened by thick vapours, 
above which the frost bitten sun shewed his red rayless face ; yet the 
weather was fine, and a broad clear sky overhead prevented much of 
the gloom that might otherwise have shaded the morning. It was 
one of those mornings in which the pedestrian beats his way gaily, 
scattering showers of silver work from the grass with his erratic 
walking-stick, and the horseman intent on breakfast and the blessing 
of coffee and hot rolls, and urg^g his roadster, whirls along in a heart- 
lightening, blood-warming canter. Thus sped our trclveller and his. 
attendant. 

He was on his way to London. Having completed about a year 
ago, his education at one of the universities, where he had passed 
through the ordeal of discipline with considerable credit, he had been 
transplanted to the atmosphere of the metropolis. A youth of family, 
of fashionable address and good expectations could not fail of an en- 
couraging reception in the gay and dissipated circles of town. He 
whirled therefore in the giddiness of pleasure whilst the season lasted, 
and when the close of winter thinned London of its inhabitants, be 
sought his paternal mansion to spend a few weeks in winging gprouse 
and partridges, and to delight those who were interested in him, by 
his improved appearance and demeanour. The novelties of home 
exhausted, the youth commenced rambler, and speeding to the north. 
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enjoyed for a time the wild scenery and romantic barrenness of the 
highlands^ indulging at once his love of natural grandeur^ and hia 
propensities as a sportsman. Here be tarried, until autumn skies 
began to deepen with winter's glooms^ then he abandoned the rocky 
heights^ the brown mountains^ and sweeping lakes of the Gael^ and 
descending to the lowlands, turned again his horse's head to the 
south, and sounded the view hallo for the metropolis. In his course 
lay Elmhurst, which he had already hastily passed through on his way 
from London homewards. A. 

(To be continued next month) 



FOR AN " ALBUM" ROSE. 

Fare thee well, red rose of summer, farewell ! 

Thou hast pass'd in thy beauty away, 

And the bloom, and the buds scarcely blown ere they fell. 

Have yielded alike to decay. 

Time hath press'd the soft flush from thy leaves in their pride. 

And their perfumes for others are shed : 

Yet, so well are those sweets with remembrance allied. 

In fancy they still are not fled. 



And is it not thus with the feelings and ties 
WTiich affection entwines round the heart ? 
And is it not thus with whatever we prize 
When dearest, then first to depart ? 

For the hopes of our youth time too often destroys. 
And its world of bright visions floats by. 
Whilst there lingers alone of those once cherish'd joys 
The pleasing yet sad memory ! 
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ELEGY 

ON A dHILD^ WHO> WITHOtJT MBANINO IT, rSLL AOAINST A FIRE- 

GUARDy WHICH WAS HIS DEATH-BLOW. 

Alas ! poor child^ thou did'st not know^ 

Thou son of Smooth, the Quaker, 
That guard would give thee thy death blow. 

And job for undertaker. 

Thy skull so thin, the blow so hard. 

How justly thou complain*st ; 
Thou smot'st thy head against the guard. 

Thou could'st not guard against. 

Poor baby, dead, and at thy ease. 

Thou may'st depend upon 
My word and honour, if you please, 

Thou'lt go to Babylon. 

Y E.W. 



LINES TO SPRING, 

WHOSE REAL NAME IS WINTER. 



<< Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian Spring.'' 

Popei 

" Pale Winter comes at last." 

Th&nuon. 

" : Ver illud erat, ver magnus agebat 

Orbis, et hybemis parcebant flatibus Euri." 

Virgil, 



Come, Pegasus ! forgetful of your splinter. 
Though it foe summer, we commence with winter. 
Sing we the boxer — ink will I afibrd 
To him who came from cyder'd Hereford. 
Good Spring in stature, lofty, I would fain 
Ask if you were the Spring of Drury-lane. 
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He is a boxer — ^but you book not places. 
Handsome thyself, thou makest ugly faces. 
O, I have seen thine enemies, thy foes 
With bankrupt features, id est, broken nose 
Bespeak thy handywork. Enough to shock 
E'en that blow dealer Mr, Gunman Nock. 
Art a wind instrument ? Pierce Egan knows 
like a key-bugle thou art made for blows. 
The lawyer dreads to summons for his fee. 
Or bailiff dressed in ^^ brief authority/' 
Man of contrariness — thou paradoxer, 
Thou art no Bochsa, yet thou art a boxer. 
Quite paradox thou pugilistic king. 
Spring is not Winter, yet is Winter Spring. 
Didst thou not see the light, I prithee, say. 
Upon a frosty Christmas boxing day ? 
Art thou a Greek, '^ veris florumque flos," 
Thy figure neat, *' dapper meibomenos ?" 
Thou art so active, and thy jumps are clear. 
Spring, wast thou really bom in a leap year ? 
Jump, but, beware, I wamtiieaof the fault, 
Thou'It lose thy Spring if e'er thou tak'st a vauU, 
Thou art a boxer in all things — ^gad zounds ! 
Thy very bread and butter is in rotmds. 
E*en I have seen thee with a cold in nose, 
^nd pocket-kerchief have recourse to blows, 
O, cyder brewing Hereford, thy praise 
Ad sidera thy pugrilist shall raise. 
His mutton fist shall thrash thy codling apples 
Quicker than yeast shall raise the beer it dapples. 
Ye country carmen ! look what ye be arter. 
This pugilist did larrup the great Carter, 
Farewell, thou happy, scientific Spring, 
Ne'er wanting gold while master of the Ring, 
Farewell, with wife sweet as the Maid of Lodi, 
And to my ode 1 pray you write not odi. 

P. U. N. C. H. 
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SILENCE. 

There's a language that's mute> there's a silence that speaks, 

There's something that cannot be told. 
There are words that can only be read on the cheek. 

And thoughts, but the eyes can unfold. 

There's a look so expressive, so timid, so kind. 

So conscious, so quick to impart, 
Though dumb in an instant, it speaks out the mind. 

And strikes in an instant the heart. 

This eloquent silence, this converse of soul. 

In vain we attempt to suppress. 
More prompt it appears from the wish of controul. 

More apt the fond truth to express. 

And, oh ! the delights on the features that shine. 

The raptures the bosom that melt. 
When blest with each other, this converse divine 

Is mutually spoken and felt. Y. 



IRREGULAR EFFUSIONS.— No. I. 

How sweet it is — when the sun's yellow smiles 
Beam, less and less, on distant chimney tops. 
And tinge each sep'rate tile with fading light. 
When cab, and coach, and cart, in part have ceased 
Their whirl and rumble — and, long westward roll'd. 
The speculating crowd from busy 'Change 
Have left awhile unoccupied the streets. — 
How sweet in that still hour of balmy eve 
To wander foi-th and taste the twilight air: 
To watch the dim smoke of scant summer fires 
Curl faintly upwards ; where on drowsy wing 
From some far mews returning to his home. 
The pleasant sparrow chirps his ev'ning song : 
To mark the twinkling of the first pale star 
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That peeps out playfully, and then withdraws 
Its silver light, as if in sport it watc.h'd 
The frequent lamp, illumin'd with the torch 
Of punctual linkboy, in perspective rows 
Of gaseous splendour shed its glories wide. 
And seem, in mockery, to blaze and vie 

With heaven's perpetual and imtrimm'd lights. 

****** 

****** 

O who could walk abroad at such an hour. 
And gaze on such a scene^ and yet not feel 
Infus'd into his soul however rack*d 
With worldly cares, (and there are times no doubt 
To fatten care and bid afflictions thrive. 
Bad debts are numerous and business slack) 
Some portion of the soft repose that breathes 
On all around with the descending night ? 
Who would not feel his troubled bosom calm'd. 
His spirit lightened, and his sorrows less, 
At such a moment ? * * * 

* * ''^ Yet tis sweeter far 

To watch the closing of the summer night : 
To catch the mingled chimes of distant clocks 
That peal the midnight hour in various tones. 
And solemn chaunt of vigilant patrole 
And faithful watchman, swelling on the ear : 
Wnen the broad moon just tips with silver light 
Grey slate, red tile, and fox-tailed chimney-vane. 
And pensive cats, from out their area bowers. 
Sigh forth their sweet souls to the summer wind : 
Then springs the soul on contemplation's wings 
Far above earth : then swells the prison'd heart 
With deep emotions in the heaving breast : 
Thoughts that all language beggar bubble up 
In one continued stream from springs unknown 
And flood the brain : then spreads the kindly glow 

Of vivid fancy and poetic fires : 

In such an hour I penn'd these simple lines. 

E. P. 
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DOING THE SNUG. 

AN OXFORD SCENE. 



CHARACTERS. 

Joseph Snufflb. ^ 

Henry Mno. 

Charles Jug. 

Thomas Pot. 

Samuel Pint, 

William Quart. 

Bob Thomson, cum multis aliis. 



SCENE — The rooms 0/ Snuffle, who is seated at the head of the 
table with a pimch ladle in one hand and a meerscJiaum in the 
other, the table glittering with glass and bright coloured mixtttres. 

Snuffle. You may depend upon it. Pot, but there is nothing more 
wholesome than — I wonder what the devil detains Thomson. Can 
any one enlighten me on the subject ? 

Pint. I saw him after hall dinner, in the High-street, winking at 
the fat gloye-maker's pretty daughter, and rather think he was 
wending his course to Wadham. 

Jt^. No doubt — ever since his introduction to Splash, I am apt 
to think that gentleman never had a more constant attendant, or one 
who made more reg^ar bows at the buttery hatch. For an out- 
college man, his attack upon their ale is astonishing. I know he is 
a profound votary for good malt, and certainly can indulge his 
predilection at Wadham. 

Snvffle, I think that John*8 and Queen*s bear away the palm in 
that particular. 

Quart. The palm, I grant you, Joe, but not the malt I have 
often thought it is owing to their drink that they turn out such clever 
men in that quarter. 

Sm^. Pshaw ! no — wine or gin-punch are the sole exciters of a 
man's wit. Your malt is too heady. 

Qxmrt. Your porter, I grant — ^very justly called heavy^ for the 
stomach that retains it, always reminds me of a crane which is able 
to support a load. 

Sniffle. Well, I rather prefer porter as a draught. 
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Mug, And draughts are pMsicMj black doses, or any other 
nauseous — Hem ! come^ Joe^ conversation flags. Let not tlie presi- 
dent set a bad precedent. 

Snuffle, (Aside,) — Cutting his old joke^ to intimate he wishes to 
sing. Well, Harry, suppose you g^ve us a song. 

Mug, Really, Joe, you ought not to have called upon me, knowing, 
as you do, how many superior voices there are in the room. 

Snvffle, Pshaw ! it was the wish of those voices, sir. 

Mt^, Oh, then — gentlemen, 1 really beg your pardon — rather out 
of tune — up late last night — ^late hours agree not with singing voices 
— make all allowances — head ached this morning — sodarized — 
won't do— try my best — but decidedly ill — hem ! hum ! ah ! oh ! — 
afraid memory will fail. La ! la ! la ! {Trying his voice,) 

I've been toying, I've been toying. 

With my little Rosa*s lips. 
E'en to cloying, e'en to cloying. 

Thus the bee the dew-drop sips. 

Snuffle, Pshaw ! Harry, none of that if you love me. Horn is an 
excellent composer, but you can neither sing his songs nor set words 
to their tunes, 1 am sure> and therefore let us have " Alley Croaker,** 
or ** Hey, for bobbing Joan,** but damn your sentimentals. 

Mug, Well, even as you will. — {Sings,) 

FiU the goblet high. 

Cellar can afford it. 
Let your throat so dry 

Storehouse be to hoard it. 
In this cup we see 

Wit and learning, knowledge, 
The dregs, you all agree. 

Are for the London College, 

Toora lora loo, ^c. 

Even in this bowl 

Sing we Bacchus' Paean, 
Would, upon my soul, 

'Twere full as the iEgean. 
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Great should be my drinks 

Great would be my measure^ 
And^ I rather think. 

Great would be. my pleasure. 

Tutors may be — Oh ! 

Oaths I hate> no bamming — 
Swearing is but low. 

Tutors not worth damning. 
Here's to you and I> 

Here's to all your party. 
Wet the other eye, — 

Why, really that is hearty. 

Drink about, my boys. 

See, the goblet sleeps, sirs. 
Great must be your joys. 

E'en morning at us peeps, sirs. 
So, I give a toast. 

One that's ripe and mellow. 
Here's creation's boast. 

Every jolly fellow. 

Smffie. Bravo ! Harry — Milman himself would be ashamed of 
comparison with you in the article of song-making. By the by, 
how unmercifully that witty wife of — of St. John's, quizzes the 
professor. 

Jug. You are right — ^that is a jewel of a woman. How she took 
the conceit out of the amiable, tall, lankey, John of CrotrnZ-looking 

under-tutor of P . Poor fellow, his wit oozed out at his fingers 

ends like the perspiration irom his lengthy nose, down which he had 
subverted his eyes, as it were to examine its length. How chap- 
fallen he stood, while the confused blushes that heightened the 
colour of his lanthom jaws, greatly reminded us of the Guys which 
little boys are wont to fire on the fifth of November. Never let him 
run a tilt with woman's wit again. 

Snuffle. And Milman must fight shy of that comer for the future, 
for the lioness will make g^me of the poor poet. What a mtf^he is 
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in the versifying way, why, he is even inferior to Mrs. C. B. WiUson, 
and she is one of the worst of the blues. I think Harriette Wilson 
much the better poet of the two. 

Mug. Is she poetical ? 

Snuffle. Very. 1 have heard her rhyme away some score of lines 
extemporaneously. People may say what they please, but that book 
of hers is a dreadful show up, as 1 and any one, who is any one, can 
testify. Pot, that parody I gave you was written by her ; will you 
have the kindness to warble. 

Pot. With pleasure, but — {pointing.) 

Snuffle. No, with the tune ; but I understand. Gentlemen, as 
we have in a previous part of the evening drunk the health of 
Mr. Mug, I have now to request that you will honour that gentle- 
man, for his humorous song, by toasting the '' Prison-keeper's pretty 
Cousin." Hip, hip, huzza ! 

Mug, (Rising,) — (rentlemen, you do me honour — I am lost for a 
reply — ^the unwilling words stick on my lips, 1 will wet them with 
this imperial drink, and — gentlemen — upon my word — 1 — cannot — 
here is your very good healths. 

Snuffle, Bravo ! Mug. Now, then. Tommy Pot, my jewel, let us 
have la belle Harriette. 

Song by Harriette Wilson — sung by T. Pot, Esq. 
Hazel eyes, hazel eyes, auburn hair. 
Neck as Parian marble fair ; 
Pouting lips of roseate hue 
Made to thrill the senses through ; 
Dimples by love's finger prest. 
Beauty's smile to aid the zest. 

Hazel eyes, hazel eyes, auburn hair, 
Neck as Parian marble fair ; 
Panting breasts — I mean no sin — 
Warm with thoughts that lurk therein. 
If with these man be not blest. 
Picture in your mind the rest. 

Mug. And did Harriette make that? 

Snuffle, Most certainly ujrote it down for me, -^Chuckling,) But, 
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come, my lads^ charge your glasses. D(>abtles8 we shall be speedily 
joined by Thomson. T will give you as a toast, '^ the fall in the 
price of gin and the Protestant ascendancy.*' Hip, huzza ! Pint^ 
pull up your heeltaps — no shirking to that. Must have glasses 
emptied. Come, you are not going yet 

Pint. Must indeed. An 1 do not I shall be gone without havuig 
left the room. So, I pray you, give me leave, while my legs can 
feel the terra jmna. 

Snuffle. Well, fare thee well, lad, fashioned s^'ter our own hearts. 
I prithee avoid the parks, nor dance a reel against the proctors, nor 
come you within the gprowl of his bull dogs. Well, lad, thou hast 
our good wishes- for thy clear ^ steerage through the High-street. 

Sport oak, and, shouldst thou meet Thomson, tell him The liquor 

stands with you. Quart. [ExH Pint. 

Quart. I know not how it is but I and the liquor ^nerally stick 
to each other. However, let us set him moving. Allow me to £01 
you. Pot. Bless me, there is a row in the punchbowl, for that ladle 
has caused a great stir. Glasses all charged. Now, lads. — {A knock 
at the oak, or outer door.) 

Snuffle. Damme, a dun ! Now, by all that is alarming, whitiier 
shall I fly ? How cursed uncivil of him to come at this hour without 
an invitation. 

Jug. Jump into your snoozery — 111 manage him. Go you into 
the bed-room, and I will have the satisfaction of lidt^ you out* 
[Exit Snuffle.^ Come in. 

Enter one Brown. 
Brown. Beg pardon, gentlemen — a small account for Mr. Snuffle. 
Jfj^. Oh ! but he is not within. Visiting the proctor — you un- 
derstand. 

Brown, Yes, sir ; but he promised to settle my bill tliis evening — 
so I calls per appointment. 

Jug. I see. Brown, you and I must have an engagement. You 
half insinuate I lie, for which [ must knock you down. 
Brown. There's no occasion to do that, sir. 
Jug. You understand college cant. Brown* It is hot weather and 
in the wann season. 

Brown. You have recourse to hloivs, sir. I shall wish you a good 
evening, gentlemen. - [Esit. 
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Jug. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Snail, snail, come out of your hole. 

jPnter Snuffle. 

Snuffle, Bravo, done Brown, He and his old crockeryware may 
remain in the corn-market still, for aught I care. Let him mug it 
in his shop. Let him thirst, and go to pot. Let him get in his 
ctq}s, here stick I to my punch, and amuse me in looking into the 
old fellow's glass. Come, lada^ fill up to the brim. After this rid- 
dance of mortality I must indulge in a pathetic stave. Mind, I do 
not knock you down with a flourish. 

My Peggy, while warm'd in ihy lover's embrace. 

Thou dreamest not man can deceive. 
The pleasure illuming that beautiful face 

Proves woman too prone to believe. 

Ah ! let the warm blood o'er thy cheek pour its blushes, 

It is but an innocent sin. 
For sure the red rose that thy bosom o'er rushes, 

Bespeaks a love nestles within. 

And yet, while we chatter and toy it away, 

My joy is alloyed with a sorrow. 
To think that the roses I'm sparing to-day, 

A villain may gather to-morrow. 

Thommn. (Withoui.) Yoicks, Tom. Am I to have any commonses ? 
Where die devil is the fellow ? 

Shuffle. Ah ! th^ he u. We shall have him here directly. 

TTumson, (Without,) Tom, I say, Tom. Where is the fool? 
Yo, ho ! 

Harry the Fifth i^as a nice young man. 
He knew the joys of a flowing can ; 
He loved his friend, he loved his wench. 
He loved his sack, and sack'd the French. 

Snuffle. Full of song, as usual. I have half a mind to call him. 
Quart, Nay, leave him to his own time. He seems to be rather 
in for it. 

Smffle, Dreadfully out, by the sound of his voice. 

x2 
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Thomson. (Within.) I'om, do you mean to hear me, or am I to 
have none other answer than the echo of mine own voice. 

O teaze me not with rampant Nan^ 
Nor eke with blue-eyed Sue, 
' For Peggy, with her hazel eyes. 
Has pierced my bosom through. 

There is that rascally split-farthing sneak of a porter peering after 
me, with his face smutty as if he had bathed it in the Black Sea, and 
two red eyes, somewhat resembling fire flakes, snatched hastily from 
the Phlegethon, and as confusedly stuck in an LUnshapen piece of 
clay. I must shelter me an I would not hear the tutor's bell. Would 
it were a diving-bell, and his honour dropped in the Red Sea, along* 
with the red herrings, and other deep read creatures. Holloa ! Tom. 
Hem ! here at last. Get me a commons of 

Tom. We can't get no commonses, sir ; it's past the time. 

Thomson, You lie — ^if I were to tip you a shillin g ■ 

Tom, I should 

Thomson. Giet you the commonses. You see, I have saved you 
the trouble of answering. I know you, Tom. Now, get me a com- 
mons of ham and beef, a cucumber, vinegar, and other combustibles, 
two quarts of ale, and a commons of sausage-meat, and mashed 
potatoes ; the whole of which must be in my room in less time than 
I can breathe a whisper, or you don't have a shilling. This d — d 
college is a very house of Commons — a bribe is your only surety. 
Master Porter still on the look out. Fixes his eye on me. By Jove, 
those red eyes remind me of the fixed stars, they look so fiery. One 
might take him for a relative of Lord Stair. Curse him ! I'll sing 
a song. 

Then let the world wag how it will, 

I care not how it goes. 
But he that will not merry be, 

I'll pull him by the nose. 

(Knocking at Snuffle *s oak,) — Joe, are jou joe-lung ? Hip, houae, 
haUoo ! 

Snuffle. Come in. Bob, and roar us a catch. 

Thomson. (^Entering.) — Catch me at it. Do you think I am to be 
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insulted with impunity. Though you are in your own room, sir, and 
I say it, sir, who, perhaps, ought not to say it, I am Robert Thom- 
son, and I g^ve every gentleman present by these presents to under- 
stand that I wish to know Oho ! Snuffle, how is your old body ? 

Smuffle, Hearty, thank you. Bob, is pretty bobbish. — {Aside,) 
Where have yon been all the day, Thomson ? 

Thomson, Handling the sculls — managing the canoe — doing a bit 
of bumble-puppy — clinking the pewter pots — chucking the landlady 
. under the chin — ^kissing the bar-maid — lushing the Iffley ale — ^in the 
words of the song — 

iVe been roi/nning, I've been roumiing. 

Where they quaff the Iffley ale. 
And I*m thinking, IVe been drinking, 

By my cheeks that look so pale. 

Ah ! I am in no humour to improvise just now. Joe, here is to those 
we love. 

Smiffle, Bravo ! and I will add, *' her eye's blue tenderness." 

Thomson, No, no, by Ecclesiastes, Ezekiel, Job, or any other 
eminent preacher, do not disgrace my love by misrepresentation. If 
we must drink, let it be to*'' hazel eyes." 

Srmffle, Gentlemen, bumpers all, I charge. The Eliza. Huzza ! 

Thomson, In rising to return you thanks for drinking the health 
of one you never saw, allow me to say, that the Carthaginians, if we 
are to believe Xenophon, prided themselves upon their skill in 
picking pockets, perhaps as much as I do in the emptying of glasses, 
and healths five fathoms deep. You recollect, gentlemen, truth is at 
the bottom of a well — our common father never had better port wine 
than water, and therefore consider that we will, when we cannot sup- 
port ourselves in another way, adopt the same drink. But to return. 
I thank you. Gentlemen. God bless her ! London is a Paradise 
with her, Oxford is a blank without her. Money, wit, wine, and 
life may attract to seduce us to pleasure ; but there is one goal, gen- 
tlemen, to which the heart will always bear in its calmer hours of 
repose, when turbulent passion, and the intemperate blood of youth 
is assuaging itself by cool reflection — I allude to those we love. 
Gentlemen, I am very cut, but 1 thank you. Gentlemen, I am yours 
very much, but — I shall sit down. I vote, my boys, for a lark. 
Yonder goes old Harry. . What, ho ! Hal — enter — come in. 
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Harry. (Eaiering.) lUd you call^ sir; 'canjse I caii't siay-^tlie 
tutor's bell will be a ringing. 

Sm^e, With all my heart I wish it were wringing about his nose 
rather than our ears. Now> drink that pint of port off kt a draught 
to my health. 

Harry. Lauks ! sir, I never can't do that. 

Sm^^ You lie. You drinks or be — discharged^ Uafrry. 

Thomson, {Aside,)—! think he will discharge if he does. 

Hctrry, {Drinking about half-way.) Wengh! it be nation good^ sir. 
I thinks I shall master him now. 

Smffle. Stay^ Harry^ you shall sing us a song, and come and 
finish the other half some time in the evening. 

Harry, Must I sing, sir ? 

Thomson. Ay, Hal^ an thou wouldst be saved. 

Harry, WeU, 111 just try what I can do, sir. 

There was a dewdrop kissed a tulip, 

. As I passed a garden by ; 
O, to me appeared its dew lip 
Like the drop in Judy's eye. 

T%e dewdrop stuck as if 'twere mortar'd. 
So to the strong man clings a lubber; 

But, when the rain the tulip water'd> 
Twas so like Judy in a blubber. 

And, when the sun shone out so brightly. 

The wet removed, to my surprise. 
And tulip look'd as smug and uprightly 

As Judy when she dries her eyes. 

Ah ! ah ! thought I, in manner moody. 
My wife's eyes shame the tidip's hue ; 

For well I knew the eyes of Judy 

Were last night beaten black and blue. 

Thomson. Bravo, Harry ! Now that you have finished your Judy 

sprit, go about thy business. [Exit Harrt. 

Snuffle, Did you hear^ Thomson, how Lush of St. Johfi's, in tke 
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town and gown skirmish of last Friday, knocked 4own six men 
successively ? 

Tkamaon. Yes ; I wish he was my davey, I would tie him to my 
oak, and make him a knocker, in terrorem, of duns and other men of 
colour. Pot, do you know how to become sharp ? . 

Pot. No ; but I would &in know. 

Thomson, Why, by drinking deep. The lemoned punch aids the 
acidity of man's natural wit. 'Tis like nature and art united, and 
opens the heart of your phlegmatic Englishman. 'I called in at 
Dupe's as I was coming hnre, to have a few pistol shots. 

Quart. Are you any thing of a marksman ? 

Thomson. Tolerable : I contrived to wing the snuff of Dupe's candle 
twice running, though, upon my soul, I stood still. aU the while. 

Sm/ffle. Who was that fat gownsman walking with you up Head- 
ington Hill yesterday ? 

Thomson. Why, a sixer of Christ Chuich. 

&u^. Nay, grow not pungent. Bob, so soon ii^ Ae evening. 
They say our friend. Pipe, has set sail for India. 

Thomson, To play at chess, I suppose ; for what is India but a 
chess-board, cmitaining so many hlacks and whites, where each man 
plays his own game ? Sorry he has left us too. W^ a good ieUow 
that. 

Quart And poor Sniggs is not expected to live — broken a blood 
vessel. ^' Shepherd, thou art in a parlous state." 

Thomson. Aye, that reminds me. Grentlemen, I have to ask you 
all to dine off a rump and dozen, which I have won, as follows : 
Being yesterday at Wadham, the news of Snigg's situation was 
brought us, and as w« had nothing better to pass the time, it waf 
agreed nem. con, that we should each produce a couplet of verses on 
the occasion. Time specified, a quarter of an hour. Snooks selected 
umpire. £ach put his verse into the hat — shaken well — read — I 
was victorious winner of a rump and dozen. 

Simffie. Can you recollect these successful verses ? 

TJiomson. Aye, marry, can I ; and will repeat them — 

If Joseph Sniggs has broken a blood vessel. 
It is most certain he has injured his seV. 

Foolish, but effective, for they won— stupid, but Hudibrastic. 
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Smffle, You could not have written that in an hour of sober 
seriougness. 

7%offuoft. Perhaps not ; your drunken man*s your only true in- 
habitant of heaven upon earth. When I consider the many un- 
fortunates we meet with in the course of a single day, I weep out- 
right, I mingle my tears with my punch, and S3nnpatiiize. . Your 
sobriety is a sore decayer of your person, thin and haggard are the 
looks of the water-drinker — ^it ever reverts to the worst side of the 
picture. We know life is like a chess-board, what then? must man- 
kind like that, be a /Atng* to he played uponl must we choose all the 
unfortunates, aU the misery, go to India and select every black, or go 
to the — Pshaw ! we mty all go there. Now, when I am mellowed 
with my glass, then doth pleasure reign. Men may imagine with- 
out being taxed with the reality, for the former is the more frequently 
better than the other, and much cheaper of purchase. When I and 
my glass understand each other then do visions of bliss caper in my 
brain, and I am as happy as that thoughtless band of flies, who are 
gallanting each other about the room, and appearing to dance Payne's 
fifteenth set of quadriUes to their own music. I drink, and look at 
pleasure with but one eye, and see more of her than doth your sober 
man with his two. 

Sm^, Pshaw ! Bob, no preaching, I entreat, until you wear the 
M. A . gown. What think you of the University in its present state. 
I do not consider it to be well regulated. 

Thomson. Perhaps not, but bethink you of the difficulty of mana- 
ging a book of Numbers — for such is the calendar containing our 
names. Where the warm-hearted «ons of wit assemble, teeming with 
the blood of youth, relaxation is in some measure necessary, laughter 
is not to be restrained, nor is her children, genius must have scope. 
I have a mind to drink success to the University in a great measutej 
and turn down my empty glass in derision of thenmiigrCrower-street 
academy. See, Mrs. Moss Hall passes our window. 

Smffle, Then, comes she with a bill for me, thank my unlucky 
stars. 

Thanson, For what ? leave her to me. Thank your stars that I 
am here. I thought she wended her course hither, when I met her 
in the High-street, keep your seats. Hark ! she knocks here sure 
enough. Come in, Mrs. Moss. 
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Eiiter Moss. 

Moss. 0> I beg your pardon^ genUemen — Hope Jdon't intrude^ but, 
passing this way, thought it as well to drop in with Mr. Snuifle*s bill. 

Thomson, No palavering, Moss; you know a pretty, woman is 
always acceptably company. 
• Moss, Lauks, sir ; you gentlemen always — 

Thomson, Sit down, my dear Moss ; nay, do not hesitate, Joe shall 
pay you ; be seated, indeed, I insist. 

Moss, Well, sir, I never wishes to offend nobody. 

Thomson* To be sure not, you are an excellent woman, just like a 
bird always carry a bill with you, a well meaning creature. 

Moss. I hopes as how I be, sir. 

Thomson, I know you would not cheat any body willingly ; but 
then, you know, debts incurred must be discharged, even the devil 
must have his due. — {Assuming a serious air.) Now, Moss Hall, 
ar*nt you ashamed of yourself, thus to thrust your fat one eyed car- 
case into the company of so many young men. What wotdd the 
University say did they know it. — {Moss grows fidgetty,) I speak 
to you like a parent. Your character would be gone. Why, wo- 
man, you might be trepanned — no one knows what might be the con- 
sequence ; you might be seduced from the paths of virtue, you might 
be rained and ravished. Why, even I might seize and kiss you — 
{running at Moss, who scrambles off^ exclaiming)^ ^^ let me go ; let 
me get out; open the door; O, dear!" [JSbn^. 

Thomson, — {J^esuamng his chmr). Shut the door for the lady, 
Joe. Fair wind and off she goes, tolderol derido. Bolted with her 
bill in the reticule. Huzza ! so much for Mrs. Moss Hall. Yonder 
she flies like a round of veal upon castors. What a thrasher ! I 
have seen that mound of womanhood swallowing beef-steaks l&e a 
hoUi$i;gtun, 

Quarts Joe, have to beg leave of absence. 

Snuffle, Why, not going to leave us ? 
. Qtnart, Must, indeed. Bill Webb has a badger and a wild cat to 
bait, and promised attendance. FareweU, see you to-morrow. 

[Exeunt all except Snuffle and Thomson. 

Snuffle. Sorry for that; Bob, how shall we amuse ourselves? 

Thomsovu How? look at that table which represents a 6oic;fing 
green ; with liquor and sweet converse to be sure. 
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Smiffle. Agreed, where wast thou all yesterday ? 

Thomson. At P 

Snuffle. How sadly that college has fallen offl 

Thonuon. Ah ! Joe, it breaks my heart to think of it, it cuts me to 
the core, my very heart strings could crack when I dream of the 
mortality that has affected that coUegre. Surely, that noxious tutor 
when he departed, to the joy of the students, spitefully bequeathed 
his stinking breath to the breezes that danced them sunnily warm, 
and which now seem to have settled into a dank, poisonous, melan- 
choly sort of vapour. Poor fellows, their life was short, but it was 
a happy one. They are dead, Joe— gone, gone — all the careless, 
joyful sons of Alma Mater. There is sure a pestilential air extend- 
ing its bane over that dome. O, what a felling off is there, my 
countrymen ! I could weep, I could cry, deatii, if thou hast a sting 
it is in depriving us of those we love. Where now are the children 
of mirth ? Joe, like the Persian, when I looked from the casement of 
my firiend, and missed tiie jolly fellows, whose pleasing faces I had 
been wont to see, I mentally exclaimed ^* where axe tdj friends ?" 
and methought a mocking echo answered, ** where ?" Of aU the 
whole list, two only remain, dispirited by the fatality attached to 
their colleagues, they walk the silent Quad like the remainder props 
of a time honoured race. Ah ! Joe, we are here to^ay, gone to- 
morrow — ^no one tells us where. That Quad in which I have heard 
such peals of laughter, is now silent as the graves that have closed 
over their remains, llie innocents are still here, looking as sensibly 
foolish as ever. The losses of the clever and witty we feel, the way- 
ward genius is bewailed, the innocent gentlemanly ass is never 
missed, inasmuch as he has not one merit beyond his insignificance, 
to remind us of his person. When death deprives us of the witty 
and wis^ the loss is irreparable — we lose in one day that which it 
takes an age to produce, your polite guys are like flowers without 
odour, they die in their stupidity as childishly silly as when they first 
entered into life. Asses are every where, mules are not so common. 
I will cry, Joe, I certainly will have a second flood — would I were a 
weeping willow that I might do justice with my tears to the loss I 
have sustained in the fates of those clever kind hearted men. 

Snuffle. This is a grave subject. Bob ; you talk like a print-book 
when in your cups. Can 1 cheer you by giving once more '^ Eliza." 
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Thomson. 'Soy tell her taniaUxer. To think a woman shotdd 
gain such mastery over man^ and then deceive him. I will rail 
against the whole sex. To think that she^ who had the first smack of 
knowledge, should be such a fool* Stupidity is the curse of their 
curiosity. Joe, I have but one friend in the world — one only — I am 
a whimsical, strange, some say, a mad being, but thou didst never 
deceive me, therefore, art thou my friend. That fellow, ale pottle, 
whom I have loved so immoderately well, that excess seemed to in- 
crease my appetite, he deceives me ; nay, the ungrateful beast has 
often tripped up my heeb. That an old commoner of some terms 
standing should be thus maltreated. Do let us weep, Joe. Gome^ 
be melancholy. I say, now that those noisy song-singers are gone, 
let you and I weep in-soUtude. Let us be sad. 

Snuffle. Nay, sing me a song. 

Thomson, I will, Joe^ I will ; it shall be a branch of the yew, a 
dirge, I will cry. 

Good people all, attend and hear 
The doleful death of Mr. Wear, 
Who murdered was, I'd have you know. 
In Hertfordshire, not long aga 

Three gamblers did agree to gambol 
At Hertford, on a summer's ramble. 
But they did vow in Hertfordshire, 
To murder Mr. William Wear. 

Now, Wear, he was a nice young man. 
And quite unconscious of the plan. 
Agreed to join in this here stroll. 
And gave his word — upon his soul ! 

Then Wear, so unpolitely funny. 
At hookey won the gambler's money. 
Which bred in each such mortal spite. 
To kill him — was to serve him right. 

lliey got him in a one horse chay. 
And down to Hertford drove away. 
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They seemed to Ipve him like a turtle^ 
Did Mr. Probert^ Hunt, and Thurtell. 

Then Thurtell, Probert^ Hunt, and co. 
Did up a lane called Gill's Hill go. 
Where they did mean to do the job, 
And Mr. William kill and rob. 

Then Thurtell overturns the chay. 
And ere young Wear could run away. 
He gives him such a oner— which 
Sends Mr. William in the ditch. 

Yet, spite of this blow on the head. 
Good William Wear, not being dead. 
Arose and fought a brave set-to 
Till T. with pistol shot him through. 

And then he feU, and gave a groan. 

And ThurteU, being all alone. 

To have the matter quite secure. 

Cut William's throat — ^to make him sure. 

Alas ! he cut from ear to ear 
The throat of Mr. William Wear, 
His body crooked like letter izzard, 
A pistol shot clear through his gizzard. 

Ah ! sure it was a horrid sight. 
The moon shut both his eyes that night. 
As frightened 'twere to look upon 
The deed which Mr. Thurtell done. 

And, as of fish they knew him fond. 
They joined to throw him in a pond. 
And tied him in a bag, alack ! 
Because they knew him fond of sack. 

fiut justice soon did o'er them come^ 
For she is never n.earimme. 
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And they in chains were forced to budge 
Before his worshipful the JUDGE. 

Tlie judge his head did soon bedeck^ 
To hang John Thurtell by the neck. 
So bad John Thurtell you must see. 
Was hanged by the R. O. P. £. 

But Probert^ he got off so glad. 
Yet judgment overtakes the bad, 
And shortly after Wear's trepan, 
Tliey hanged him for another man. 

And William Hunt, he somehow stole 
From out all this by a loop hole. 
It seemed his evidence was courted. 
So William Hunt was quite transported. 

For he could sing a pleasant song. 
And then to hang him would be wrong. 
Because, you know, an hempen wipe 
Would much deteriorate his pipe. 

I do not think I need go further. 
You hear what rises from a murther. 
So when you go to bed, pray, pray. 
You may go to heaven the proper way. 

Smtffle. Ah ! it is indeed a sorrowful and sad tale, see, how mine 
eyes water. 

Thomson, Yes, it is pathetic, and tear-exciting. I must indulge. 
(Taking out his handkerdUef), Let us — go and eat the commonses 
of beef ordered to my rooms. 

Snuffle. With all my heart, very doleful, I'll bring the bowl with 
me. 

Thomsonm Then bowl we off. Ah! doleful and lachrymose — I 
hope the beef is tender. 

[^Exeunt, pouching the handkerchieves. 
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FRAGMENTS. 

* ^ 4^ ♦ * 

It was a scene so sweet and fair 
Tlie babbling brook that murmur'd there 
The flowers that scent the evening air^ 
And house of piety and peace, 
I1ie convent shadowed by the trees. 
Where rose at eve the vesper-bell. 
The hour of prayer and love to tell. 
The tongue of dusky nightingale 
Breath'd o'er that spot her softest tale. 
And hum of distant hamlet's swain. 
Unknown — ^unknowing care or pain. 
It spoke to earthly ears and eyes, 

A place of earthly paradise. 

* * • * * . 

But there no more the vesper-beU, 

To prayer or love shall call ; 
Low is that convent pinnacle. 

Scathed is that convent hall. 
And fire hath scorched the altar stone. 
And blood is seen its steps upon. 
Its pious worshippers are gone. 
Theirs is the ruin, theirs the gore. 
They feU the virgin's shrine before. 

The evening hymn is mute. 
The evening breezes bear no more 
Songs northern Bulbul wont to pour. 
The tenants of that heavenly sky 
No more shall find their wonted shade. 
Low are the boughs that shelter made. 
There but is heard the eagle's cry, 

Still now the cottage lute. 
No more ascends the cottage smoke, 
\Miere songs the morning quiet broke. 
But blackening ashes lie ; 
All silence there — alone not yet. 
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Foi^cts to sound the iiT\ilet^ 
But rolls its tinkling silvery song. 
With many a whitening bone along ; 
The flowers upon its banks are sweet. 

Sweet ever as before. 
The hearts that once *neath their garlands beat. 

Shall beat beneath no more. 
The flowerets there so thickly sown. 
Wreath yet in death the mould'ring bone ; 
And there where eyes should sofUy shine 
The floweret beauteous looks alone. 
Fit with the wrecks of love to join ! 
The queen of night in '' sOvery sheen'' 

Is yet as ever fair. 
This is not what it once has been. 

The hand of war is there. 

L. F. 



SCRAPIANA.— No. II. 

BY GEOFFREY JUMP, ESQ. 



* A thing of mine own, sir ; a poor humour of mine, sir." — Skakspeare, 

EPITAPHS FOR AUTHORS LIVING AND DEAD. 

On George Crab, 
Here lies George Crab, a man of fame. 
Who verses wrote crabbed as his name. 

On Leigh Hunt, 
Here lies Leigh Hunt devoid of breath. 
Not the first huni that ends in death. 

On Samuel Rogers. 
In this small tomb lies Samuel Rogers, 
A witty banker, and the best of codgers. 

On Sir Walter Scott. 
Beneath this stone lies Walter Scott ; 
What brought Sir Watty here I wot ? 
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On T. K. Hervey. 
A man of letters here you see. 
Who caUed himself T, K, R, V. 

On A. A. Watts. 
Musicians, painters, sober men and sots 
Death levels, even while they lip their pots. 
But hails the poet with an Aye, Aye, Watts ! 

On W. L, Bowles. 
O, sadly tells the belfry by its tolls. 
That death, at length, has made his game of Bowles. 

On Thomas More. 
Here lies, good reader — ^it will g^eve you sore 
One who was Thomas — ^but is now no more. 

On Thomas Little. 
Ah ! well ends poet Watts, I trow. 
The moral of his song, 
" Man wants but Little here below. 
And not that Little long." 

On Lord Byron. 
Here lies Lord Byron 
Reader, admire on. 
Swimming like gander. 
He played Leander, 
Then sailed into Greece 
His fame to increase. 
Where unto all it is clear, O ! 
Death would not let him play the hero. 

\ Mors. 

Epigram by a hlachnan. 

Massa may gallop him horse. 
Or rein up him spirit instanter, 

Missee may amble and trot. 

But Quanko delight in de^canter. 
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On John Croocbnan. 
Here is a good man — do him not despise. 
Who never told a lie — yet here he lies. 

On one striving for the Civic Chair' 
You see that lusty creature walking there. 
His way he's eating to the civic chair. 
*' What he/* cried Bill, *' in salmon-colour*d coat, 
I really took him for a gnaw-way (Norway) goat.*' 

The Breeches, 

Oxford — the place to pick up learning's riches. 
To polish school-boys — but the henpecked town 

Has mistresses the masters of the breeches. 

And males — aye, men! but masters of the gown. 

S. N. E. E. R. 

« 
The Complaint. 

** Ask me not, huzzy, wherefoi*e that I cry. 
Thou hom'st my head."—'' Why, In, the father! 1? 
" Aye, you — ^methinks I have a cause to weep, 
Did I not catch you in the arms of — sleep ?" 

To a Parson* s Wife. 

I heard a gaping rustic in a frock. 
Thy husband call the shepfierd of his flock ; 
And if he be — we really must confess, 
Thou art thyself an awkward shepherdess. 

To the Reader, 
'Tis rather strange — ^you'll own it, I'll be bound, 
I've a cracked fiddle that was sold for sowid. 

On Bowdler*s Gibboti, 
Expunging Bowdler, 

Simon Pure like elf, 
Expunge not Gibbon, 

But exptmge thyself. 
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Fotir Uites to Susan. 
I never said thy sanny smile 

Would warm a Russian — do not doubt me, 
I never thought it worth my while 
To tell a single lie about thee. 

P. E. T. E. 



THE KNIGHT OF THE BRIDLE; 

OR^ THE ART OF RIDING. 



Eques ipso melior Bellerophonte. — Hor, Od. iii. 12, 7. 

Tis mine with steady hand to rule the steeds 
To check his ardour and retard his speed ; 
Or dropping on his neck the loosen'd rein. 
Swift as a hurricane, to sweep the plain ; 
To keep him cool and temp 'rate in the chace. 
But in the park perform each menage grace 
The demivolte, piaffe, and capriole. 
Which demonstrate unlimited controul. 
And make us credit all the tales of old. 
Which poets of the monstrous centaurs told. 
Come then, ye youths with fire equestrian fraught ! 
That by example and by precept taught. 
No part of the linroavvri you lose 
But listen with attention to the muse. 
Who Pegasus with easy grace bestrides. 
Who boldly riding sings, and singing rides. 
But this instruction let her first impart. 
What land is parent to the horseman's art. 
And who devised the saddle, rein, and whip. 
With all the panoply of horsemanship. 

Where brighter suns illume a purer sky, 
Man first assumed his proud supremacy. 
And vaulting on the steed as yet unbroke 
Taught him to crouch beneath his lordly yoke.. 
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Taught him V obey the well-known voice's sound, 
And forward^ hurried by the switch^ to bound. 

Next in his mouth the galling bit he feels^ 
He hastens onward pressed by ironM heels. 
And lest his master any comfort lack 
Some shaggy skin or cloth adorns his back. 
The lynx'fi skin^ the tawny lion's hide. 
The wether's fleece^ the pantiier's spotted pride, 
fiut clothings yet more costly these succeed. 
And splendid trappings deck the pampered steed : 
Lo ! golden poitrels hang around his chest. 
While nodding plumes surmount his stately crest, 
Such were the housings, which the coursers bore. 
When knighthood flourished in the days of yone. 

Leave we the dead since dust to kindred dust. 
And ashes to congenial ashes must. 
And since their memory alone survives 
The shipwreck of a hundred thousand lives. 
How many die, alas ! born but to slumber 
In the dull catalogue of barren number ; 
Not so the man excelling his compeers 
Whose fame outlives his measured span of years — 
Though Castor and Beiierophon be dead. 
Yet to their memory respect is paid. 
By ev'ry man that ever crossed a horse — * 

I mean, if he had drunk of learning's source. 
And had a relish for the classic page 
Of Horace witty, and of Homer sage. 
Those heroes are the theme of lasting praise. 
Who scom'd the modem means and modem ways 
Of stirrups dangling by the horse's side ; 
Without them would they mounts without them ride. 
The Romans knew not stirrups, for the young 
From off the ground upon their chargers sprung ; 
While such as envied strength no more their own^ 
Made some bia*barian slave their stepping-stone. 

y2 
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Let me advise like them each daring boy» 
Who would the praise of riding well enjoy. 
To cross his stirmps on the saddle bow« 
And thus proceed by sure degrees though slow. 
For soon will he acquire a firmer seat. 
If trusting to his knees, and not his feet, 
He watches well his horse's moving ears. 
And from his mind dismisses causeless fears. 
Day after day let him attend the school. 
And carefully remember ev*ry rule : 
To raise the tum'd-in toe, to drop the heeU 
With gentle hand the right appui to feel. 
Expanded keep his chest, his body straight. 
His elbows steady, and his head elate* 

When all his master^s rules are quite his own 
And ev'ry precept into habit grown. 
Then all to him will equal pleasure yield. 
The park, the -dusty road, the toilsome field. 

PHILIP. 

(To he continued,) 
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Dratnatis Persona, 

George Stead yman, Stockbroker, 

Frederic Madcap, Nephew to a whole$aU Tradesman, 

Carter, Barclay and Perkins/'. 

MoBy Jhgrag amd BobtaiL 



Temple Bar, 10 o'clock, A, M, 

[Enter George Steadymanin a cabriolet, drenvn by a horse, 17 hands 
high; by his side a boy, apparewthf seven years of age, in a 
crimson husstir dress and laced hat, A sudden stoppage takes 
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pltfCBy in cotisequence of a rattier liftmg the nearwheel of a hack 
cab off tJie ground, and lodging its contents before the shop door 
of J, Butterworthy Esq^ M.P, Crowd collects and confusion 
ensms^ 

G, <S.- Halloo ! Carter ! draw up a bit on one side there, and let 
me go by, Mrill you ? 

Carter. — ^Draw up yourself, master, can't ye? and wait a bit? 

G. S. — ^D — ^n your eyes, you rascal ! Am I to drive over you ? 

Carter. — ^None o' your jaw, sir, if you please, none o' that 'ere 
nonsense ; you're a pretty fellow, ar'n't you ? to sit in your ca- 
berolee like a jack in a box and talk of driving over people ; let's 
«ee which is the toughest, your cab or my dray, ha ! ha ! 

6r. S. — You infernal rascal ! if I 

Carter. — Halloa ! master swell, that 'ere is actuable lingo, and 
I take this here gemmaii (pointing to chimneysweep) for a witness 
as how yoii called me a rascal; and I'll have you up to Bow 
Street before Sir Richard ; that I will. \Vhat*s your name ? eh! 

Cr. S. — (Jumping ottt of his cahj, I'll tell you my name in a 
crack. (G. S collars the carter, toko returns the compliment; cries 
of: *' Make a ring ! a battle ! a battle ! fair play I Go it carter ! 
Go it geptlemai^ ! D — me, he seems to understand it !" [A ring 
is formed, €ind they have a regular set-to, tveight v. science, see 
Pierce Egan's Life in London, which buy, as old Bttmey, Mus. 
Doc. used to say in his twtes; at length science prevails ; both the 
dretyfnan's peepers are bunged, and he cant cotne np to the 
scratch.^ 

G. S. — [Reactjusthig his neckcloth,] Now, my fine fellow, I hope 
you'll learn how to behave to a gentleman another time. 

F. M, — [From among the mob,] Especially if that gentleman 
happens to be a pupil of Harry Holt's. 

Carter, — Did you lam o' Harry Holt ? 

(?, S, — I did, what then ? 

Carter, — ^Why, then, master, I ben't ashamed to give in to you, 
and J a^ your pardon. 

' G, & — O, very well — ^but, what the devil brought you here Fred, 
and in this (Ir^ss too ? 

F. M. — [Emerging from the crowd, shows himself accoutred as 
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foUmJos: viz. with an opera hat compressed into an indescrtboBb 
form, a crumpled white neckcloth and shirt-collars pendant, a w€nst-' 
cocft that liad been white, a hhte dress coat from tender the sleeves of 
which peep forth a pair of sadhf ruffled ruffles, white cords and top- 
boots, the gap between which is filled up by ribbed black silk stock- 
ings.] 1*11 teQ you in a minute, if you can give me a lift, only let 
OS emerge from this canaille, this human fog. 

G. S. — [Beckons to his bay, who instantly quits his seat and stands 
under the horse* s nose; the two friends enter the cabriolet and he 
jumps up behind^ 

P, M, — 'Pon my soul, George, that's a sharp little fellow, where 
did you pick him up ? 

Cr. <Sr. — My dear fellow, he*s invaluable, he's worth his weight 
(that's not much) in gold ; he is a son of Lo^tl Barrymore*s tyger 
whom you must nave heard of, and 111 warrant him a chip of the 
old block. But, come, to your tale — ^what means this strange mix- 
ture of habiliments? All these fulse concords are not in your 
usual style. I am sure Dr. Drury never found half so many in 
any set of your verses as I could at this moment point out in your 
person. What are you, or what have you been up to ? 

F, M. — Merely enjoying myself ; passing an evening in the old 
style, which now is new to me, since I have taken to living again 
with my uncle at Higfagate, for the benefit of his horses, some 
one or other of which I ride to town and put up at Angle's every 
day. 

G. 5.— The devil you do ! 

F, M, — I do indeed, and then I leave the counting-house at four, 
and ride home again to dine with the old boy and my pretty cousin ; 
my wife that is to be, as soon as I am pronounced worthy of so 
distinguished an honour, with a curse to it. 

G. S, — ^Why so ? I always heard she was pretty, and, then, of 
course, she has lots of blunt, what more could you wii^ for? 
Surely you have taken no romantic tit into your head, and fallen in 
love with some other girl ? 

F. M, — Fallen in love ? absurd ! remember I am out of my teens 
and have seen and learned the ways of the world ; if after that I 
were to talk of love as having any influence over me, I should well 
merit to be written down an ass. No, George, the time is past 
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ivhen I could feast for a week on a kind look^ when the sympa- 
thetic pressure of a slender finger raised me to ecstatic bliss^ and 
the very atmosphere I brea&ed ia, was adoration and devotion for 
the fair. Reason has succeeded to passion^ and I now look upon 
women in their true light> viz. as a sort of plaything for the lord of 
the creation^ which Providence allows to approximate to him in ap- 
pearance and understanding only in as much as this similarity is 
conducive to his comfort^ and renders them fitter for the purposes 
of their creation, which I take to be merely these : to amuse us and 
occasionally to be useful to us. Now to come to the point ; in my 
cousin I must own I perceive an excellent mixture of the utile 
dulci. She is pretty, sweet-tempered, and accomplished, and her 
connexion and fortune will be of the utmost service to me ; there- 
fore, I intend to marry her Q. £. D. but as for being in love with 
her, that is quite another thing. What do you think ? eh ! 

G. S. — I am so amazed by this splendid display of elocution, 
principle, and morality, that really mi maiica la voce to express my 
admiration sufficiently y but after all you have not so much as hinted 
at the way in which you amused yourself last night. 

F. M. — Well, then I must begin. We dined in *P**s cham- 
bers in the Middle Temple ; by we — I mean Sir William 

and Augustus Dashwood, John Tomes from Lloyd's, a young 
lawyer, and youi* humble servant ; and a roaring jolly dinner we 
had. The west-enders seemed in the first instance inclined to -keep 
us at a distance, but that was %w go; we drank claret out of 
tumblers to each other's health, so ceremony flew up the chimney, 
distinction of rank was tossed out at the window, and aristocratic 
pride was kicked down stairs. 

G. 5.— Bravo ! 

F. M, — So when we were all ripe and ready, says Dashwood : 
Who's for a spree ? 

*' Hark ! rising to the twhle call, 
How answers each bold bacchanal ;" 

I ! I ! I ! bawled each, as loud as he could stammer. Quoth Dash- 
wood : " Order ! Mr. President, Mr. Vice, and Gents, I propose 
that we go to Willis's Rooms." Sir William interrupted him with, 
" Sure, man, you're drunk ; go to Almack's ! why, it is not Wed- 
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nesday, it is Monday^ ha ! ha ! ha !" " What of that ?" retorted 
Dashwood^ " jt3 to-night the Hibernian assembly> and whoever 
loves a spree follow me ! but^ as we are not dref^sed for dancings 
each go home and change his outward man> and then I'll caU for 
you all orcUne longo in a rattler." *^ But," said I, '• how shall we 
gain admittance ?" '^ Never trouble thy head, massy^* was the an- 
swer, '' I have the tickets in my pocket, and that's enough \ but, 
if you needs must know how I procured them, why, 1 got them of 
our butler, and he had them from the man that tunes my sistcr^s 
piano, who told old Harry to be sure and make a great favour to 
any body of letting them have a ticket, though he owned, that, in 
fact, the society were glad enough to admit any one who paid his 
fifteen shillings, and was dressed like a gentleman^" 
G. S, — ^But is that a fact ? 

F. M. — ^It is poz ; but listen : we all adjourned ; I always keep 
a wardrobe at the warehouse — so away I went and dressed as 
you now see me, excepting pumps vice topboots, and black shorts 
vice cords. 

G. 5^.— What, quite kiddy, fit for Almack's ? 

F. M» — Aye, Almack's with a vengeance ! but if I were to de- 
scribe this ball I should never end ; so suffice it to say, that we left 
the rooms at one o'clock, then home to dress for the Masquerade at 
the Argyle Rooms, where we were told there was one, and were 
too drunk to recollect the information might be a hoax. 

G. ,S^.— A hoax ! 

jP. M. — Yes, a hoax it turned out sure enough, for the doors were 
shut and no one near but a Charlie, who grumbled out : '^ Move on 
there !" so we obeyed his injunction after capsizing him, and hark 
forward ! full cry, down Regent Street. 

G. jSL — ^What, in your masquerade-dresses ? 

F. M. — ^Yes. I forgot to tell you, I had pulled off my coat, 
waist-coat, and pumps, and besides what you now see, [pointing to 
his legs] I put on *P*'s hunting-jacket, berkeley-cravat, and white 
castor, so that I was Jerry Hawthorn complete. ^ P ^ dressed Bob 
Logic in a moment, and Augustus, resuming his morning attire, 
was Tom to a T. The rest sported noses and dominos. Away we 
went helter-skelter through the Quadrant into the Royal Saloon. 
Whether we got stared at I leave you to guess ; however, we took 
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possession of a box and sat down to supper^ when who should 
appear in the gallery opposite but H. Peagreen. He is acquainted 

with Sir William and Dashwood> so he waved his hand 

with ** How do ? how do ? what am you up to ?" They returned 
the salutation and ^ P "^^ ever desirous of knowing notorious cha- 
racters^ was straightway introduced to him and began to pump for 
as much fashionable intelligence as possible. '^Pray Mr. Pea- 
green/' says he^ '^ what description of vehicle is the most in vogue 
now? what, for example, do you drive yourself!" *^ I drive?'' 
answered H. '^ let me see, I have two or three, for the sake of va- 
riety. On a morning, just to call, I drive a stanhope ; to go shop- 
ping, a phaeton ; to go into the country, a dog-cart tandem ; to go 
to the races, four-in-hand, mail-coach style ; to go to the play, with 
one lady, a vis-^-vis — with two, a chariot — with three, a landau ; to 
go round the park, a barouche ; to come to these places, a cab ; 
and then, I have always two or three buggies to lend my friends." 

G. S. — How in the world can you remember such a rigmarole ? 

F, M, — How in the world, could we at school remember all the 
anomalous verbs ? How in the world can I remember the names, 
places of abode, and other particulars of our 5 or 600 counti-y cor- 
respondents after having seen each only twice, and that after an in- 
terval of precisely six months. 

(?. S, — ^\^^ell, well, go on. 

F. M. — ^When we had done supper, we sallied forth again to 
seek not whom but where we might devour something more, but, 
^ad! in vain. Offley's, the Oyster-rooms, the Cock, the Rain- 
bow, the Coal-hole, the Cyder-cellars, all were closed; but luckily 
it only wanted ten minutes to three, and then, you know, we should 
be all right. 

G. iSf.— Howso? 

F, M, — ^Don't you know ? Why, the Finish opens at three ; and 
thither were we repairing, when we saw a solitary rattler on the 
stand in Charles Street, Covent Garden, with the coachman as 
drunk as a lord, sitting on the step, and as we passed sheepishly 
looking up : « Coach, sir ?" " Y^s," said Sir William, '' by all 
means, coach, my good fellow." Poor Coachee tried to get up, 
but alas! blue ruin had overpowed his senses, and he could not 
stir ; so we all lent a hand and put him inside. Dashwood and I 
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got on the box; the rest on the roof, and away we went to the 
Finish, where, having exhibited ourselTes and our fare to the 
wondering multitude, there and then assembled, we turned about, 
and crossing the market, passed by the Hummums both old and 
new, and then drove over the flags down a little court that you may 
have noticed leading into Tavistock Street. 

G. S. — Is there not a shoemaker's shop at -the comer? 

F, M. — ^Exactly ; well, there we dismounted and left the set-out to 
take care of itself "whilst we set off* for the Finish. 

G. S, — ^What sort of a place is this Finish ? 
, F. M. — ^Were you never there ? 

G. S, — Never. 

P. M, — You astonish me : it is a sort of public-house. Down- 
stairs, indeed, completely so ; for there you may find an assem- 
blage of coachmen, watchmen, watermen. Bow-street officers, and 
thieves^ drinking gin and beer, and smoking pipes. Upstairs is the 
coifee-room, and thither we hastened, and were quietly enjoying 
our coifee, and gazing at the various groups around us, when a 
man hastily entered the room alone, and sat down in a comer by 
himself. His countenance and demeanour evidently betrayed that 
he was ktshy, but there he sat, without stirring, his eyes fixed on 
our party. Dashwood rang the bell : *^ Waiter, take away this 
coffee, and bring us a bottle of brandy and a bottle of gin, [whis- 
pering] mind, the gin in a jug and hot water in another jug just 
like it." The waiter faithfully executed his commission, while we 
sat wondering; but our wonder ceased when we saw Augustus 
smilingly address the puss in the comer with : '' T think, sir, I have 
had the pleasure of meeting you somewhere." " Y-y-yes, sir, 1 
think — I believe — I don't know." " Will you favour us with your 
company at our table, sir?" '^ Sir, you are very — sir, I am sure, 
sir — ^much pleasure, sir," so stammering he drew his chair near. 
** Come, sir," said Dashwood, " join us in a little brandy and 
water ; we are none of us in the habit of drinking much, but, when 
one comes to these places, it is expected that something be taken." 
''T-t-tme, sir, trae, v-v-very trae, sir!" Dashwood now poured 
him out a go of brandy. 

G. S.—A go ? 

F, M* — Yes, a go, as we call it in town, or a bottom as we call 
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it in the commercial rooms ; that is to say^ as much brandy as will 
when properly diluted make a glass ot brandy and water. This 
Augustus poured into a tumbler and filled it up with gin. 
G. S, — Is it possible ? 

jP. jAf.-— Faiths he did> and so lushy was the old fellow that he 
tossed off half the tumbler before he stopped to make a wry mouth, 
and beg for a Uttiie more water, which was accordingly administered 
from the same jug as before ; after swallowing the remainder of 
this weak beverage, he exhibited all the grossest symptoms of in- 
ebriation, totteriug in his chair, his hands shaking, his head droop- 
ing, his eyes half closed, in short, had his seat but been a jack-ass, 
there was a complete picture of Silenus ! O ! it was glorious fun ! 
We all burst into an irrepressible laughing chorus, which elicited 
the most irate feelings from the poor drunkard's bosom. He half 
rose, and leaning over the table^ articulated as well as he could : 
^* You may all laugh and be d— d, but. 111 be d — d, if I care a 
d — ^n for any of you." \cls a worthy baronet send one day,"] Our 
merriment increased and his wrath augmented in proportion. '^ I 
am a philosopher," quotb he. ^^ Indeed,*' said I, " and pray what 
is a philosopher?" *• Why," answered he, taking up a tumbler, 
'^ a philosopher is a philosopher : that's what it is ; that's what a 
philosopher is." So sayings he dropped his tumbler and then fell 
face foremost over the table, cutting his cheek with the fragments 
of the glass, and at the same time tapping his own claret, and lastly 
rolled heavily on the floor. We instantly sent tor a cpach, and, 
having from a Bow Street runner ascertained his address, sent him 
home paying the jarvey ourselves, and then we also departed home- 
ward. I slept on a sofa at * P * *s whence (having doffed part of 
my Jerry cost{lme) I was just now sauntering Cityward. 

G, S. — Well ; if you call this enjoying yourself. Heaven preserve 
me from such enjoyment ! 

F, M» — Pray, remember Dulce est desipere. 

6r. S. — Aye in loco, in loco. 

F, M. — Apropos of loco, here's the very place where I want you 
to set me down. Thank you for my ride. 

G. S, — And thank you for your narrative ; good morning. 
F, M, — Good bye t'ye ; au plaisir. 

X. Y. Z. 
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THE DYING SHEPHERD. 

'Midst the shady retreats of a bower. 

Retired from the gaze of mankind^ 
A shepherd^ subdued by love's power, 

In vain sought relief for his mind : 
His flocks, the delight of his youth. 

Unheeded now skipp'd to and fro ; 
He felt — he regretted the truth. 

And pensively utter'd his woe. 

Ah ! sure, if ihe maiden I love. 

But knew the excess of my pain. 
She never so cruel could prove. 

Or turn a deaf ear to my strain : 
Yet, no ! she has scoff 'd at my lays. 

And often forbad me to sing. 
Though IVe made the woods sound with her praise. 

With her virtues the meadow-lands ring. 

V 

Oh ! list yet awhile to my prayers. 

And do not your shepherd forsake, 
Consider the weight of my cares. 

And think on the heart you will break. 
Another may pay you his vows. 

More wealthy, of higher degree. 
Though a diadem circle his brows. 

He never can love you like me. 

But, how can I hope to succeed. 

My vestment is humble and mean. 
My stock is the cattle I feed. 

And a cottage that stands on the green. 
Yet there the blue violet grows. 

The hare-bell and myrtle appear, . 
The lilac, and fresh blusbiug rose. 

Their heads the meek daffodils rear. 

Leave, Venus, thy Paphian bowers. 
Descend from the regions above. 
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With doves, and thd light-footed hours. 

Haste, teach the dear maideu to lo^'e. 
And, Cupid, thy aid I invoke. 

Come deck'd with thy quiver and bow. 
Let her too subiAit to the yoke. 

And the force of thy majesty know. 

Alas ! I am doom*d to expire. 

My strength and my spirits have fled. 
No longer I'm warm*d by love's fire. 

They'll number me soon with the dead. 
Yet, when this false world I have left. 

And dwell in the regions of bliss. 
Of every sorrow bereft, 

My thoughts will oft wander to this. 

No soul shall my Caroline harm. 

Live free from suspicion or fear. 
Secure from all useless alarm, 

My spirit is hovering near. 
When I shall have sunk to my rest. 

Then think on the faith of your slave. 
And grant thou his latest request, 

^' Strew flowers — drop a tear on my grave." 

T. E. , 



THEATRICALS DURING THE LAST MONTH. 

In hopes of the representation of some novelty in our theatres we 
deferred our dramatic review, and are almost sorry that we have 
begun one. Benefits, we do not consider by any means subject to 
the critical pen, holding them, as we do, in the light of an actor'g 
trial night, when he attempts a novelty for the gratification of hi» 
friends^ and the last month has been one nightly routine of such 
exhibitions. Our task^ then, will be comparatively easy; for 
leaving Drury and Covent, and tl^ bad benefit of Farren, the 
fidget, and the wife of Mr. Rayner, who in one scene gave the 
dialect of Yorkshire, in the next, Somerset, and in the others, 
one of her own formation, and which seemed to be quite peculiar to 
herself, we betake 'ourselves to the Haymarket. And here pro- 
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prieior Morriss has been filling his house to Paul Pry, and his 
pockets at the same time. This is certainly very judicious ma- 
nagement — work the willing one while he is wanted — let him g^w 
stale and the benches thin — send him out of town — to the potteries 
in Worcestershire, and bring him back, when wanted, with a fresh 
collection of mugs. But, in truth, Paul Pry would pall any one 
after a second visit, and we wonder at his successful run, forgetting 
that the rage made that foolish Tom and Jerry a favourite. The 
comedy in itself is very mediocre and temporary, for with the de- 
parture of Liston exit Paul. So will it be with Knowles' Yir- 
ginius, — as it has been with ShiePs Miss O'Neil tragedy — where 
the weight is upon one man a temporary success and a shelf are the 
concovilants. But we will speak of the other members of this es- 
tablishment. 

The Mayor of Garratt introduced us to John Reeve as Major 
Sturgeon, and a very excellent performance it was. We consider it 
by far the best portrait of the warlike fishmonger. Much newspaper 
puff, and unnecessary expectation has preceded the appearance of 
a Mrs. Pindar, at this theatre. One declared her a beautiful woman, 
which she is ; another called her the true successor of Mrs. Jordan, 
which she is not ; the only actress on the stage likely to approach 
the latter lady, is a Miss Jones, of Covent Garden. The best cri- 
terion of a hit is the frequent representation of the piece, which has, 
by no means, been the case in the present instance. The loss of 
Mrs. Jordan was deplored by all ; should Mrs. Pindar be wanting 
to us a hundred better actresses would step into her parts, no one 
would exclaim, Pindarum quisquis studet saemulari. Her perform- 
ance of Miss Tittup in Bon Ton, called not forth the least applause ; 
nay, very heavy, indeed, had been the whole farce but for the. 
acting of Williams and Reeve, nothing could be more ludicrous 
than the style of comicality, which the latter gentleman threw into 
the part of Davy, in the drunken scene — Emery himself was not 
more happy. To sum up Mrs. Pindar in one word, we take her to 
be, what the pastry-cook calls his three corned tart, a puff. 

A new farce, called ' Twixt the cup and t/ie lip, from the pen of 
Poole was to be eminently successful, but, to refute the predictions 
of the Newspapers, proved a complete failure. . People, like Ma- 
thews' hero, " will always say so much of every thing.*' . One GcU^ 
lott, a gentleman formerly of Cobourg notoriety, made a first ap- 
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pearance here, in the Turnpike Gate, and was very well received, 
and, as Lision is on the move, we hope to see him brought forward, 
as also, Mrs. Pindar, if she can act. The best actress on their 
boards, Mrs. Glover, is retained at eight pounds a week, while the 
pretty dolls of other establishments— but we will not talk of those 
who arenot actresses — at least, in comparison with Mesdames Glover, 
Davidson, and Edwin. 

We here deem it necessary to advise all lovers of harmony to 
visit the illuminated gardens of Vauxhall. Such singing, and such 
beauty— the old firm of " Ettrick and Teviotdale,' by Braham ; 
*^ Vve been roatning" by the favourite Vestris : in short, one is sure 
to meet with old favourites at Vauxhall, whether in the shape of the 
singers or arrack punch. But the grand row of the month has 
been the rotting for Kean^s Prize Wherry, in the opinion of the 
funny club, and the death and funeral of Von Weber, with the mu- 
sical folks. It 'is somewhat singular, but the celebrated eoisposer 
died on the morning of the evening set apart foi^ his benefit. We 
did not ourselves witness the pompous funeral display, and shall, 
therefore, print a letter we received from a valued correspondent. 

" We were at Weber^s funeral. You well know that the gen- 
ttemen of the press are always on the free list ; we, therefore, clad 
us in a black suit and white neckcloth, walked into the Portland 
Hotel, at eight o'clock, a. m. Here a very polite man undertook to 
tie a piece of silk round our hat, and a cloak round our shoulders.. 
Having submitted to this operation, we looked around, and saw 
some thirty or forty people, accoutred like ourselves, laughing and 
talking with the utmost wm chalance. As we were not individually 
acquainted, though their faces were for the most part familiar to us, 
we retired to the window, and, at about ten o'clock, there advanced 
on horse-back several mutes, who seemed very talkative, and a man 
who carried a board and some feathers. The horses appeared 
somewhat the worse for wear — for, like old coats, several of them 
had turned brownish, and, one in particular, had a most indecorously 
new bridle. The street was thronged with a motley group much 
in unison with the staring coat of arms that disfigured each side of 
the hearse, surmounted by a huge casque, with a Baron's coronet — 
to which, according to our notion, the deceased had no right — he 
was no Baron, but a mere Freyheir, a sort of a lord of die manor. 
However, be this as it may, the mourning-coaches drew up, and we 
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scrambled in as well as we could — only^ I observed a set of four 
professors^ who bad intended a coach for themselves^ disappointed 
by the Prussian Consul with his cross stepping in before him. But 
where was John Cramer, Moscheles, Kieswetter, and Dr, we beg 
his pardon— ^i9/r /. A, Stevenson, Mus, Doc. Why, Sir John came 
gallopping by us^ in a hack chariot^ up Pentonville hill ; Cramer 
and Kieswetter had a coach to themselves^ and> when we were all 
seated in our pews^ enter Moscheles — we suppose^ he had been 
giving a lesson \ with him a very primary consideration. Well^ 
the requiem begun : up in the gallery we saw Frank Cramer and 
Mori fiddling. Of the other performers we saw nothings save their 
fiddle-bows occasionally. Then^ we had to endure the mummery of 
a Romish burial — such frankincense, and genuilexions^ ululations, 
and lifting of the books with the seven SQals, littte boys in puckered 
lawn sleeves carrying torches^ and unintelligible drawled out 
chaunts. At last^ the coffin was carried into the vaults followed 
by the mourners, and the service being read in Latin and English, 
the coaches were ready to reconvey us." Mors omnibus communis, 
excepting Morse's American Geography, which is not so common. 

Among minor affairs but little of novelty has taken place. The 
^* Burnt out Royalty folks" had a beneHt at the Adelphi, and Bish, 
having failed to get into Parliament, has got into Drury Lane. 
We hope this may be as profitable as his other speculations. At 
any rate we rejoice that it is no longer under the rental of an actor. 
This Bish is such a wonderful being, and so successful in his at* 
tempts, that, were he to aim at the Mitre, we would not vouch 
against his becoming a Bish^op, Among the out of town stars 
Terry has been ^em'fic at the Birmingham Theatre — ^now, under 
the able management of Brtmton — ^in his favourite MepMstopkiUs^ 
But the best of the joke is, his attempt upon King Lear-^Pierre, 
we think, he once played before a Uaymarket audience. It 
wouid seem that he does not draw well — for, on what is called the 
fashionable night, five pound was the highest receipt. The two 
sisters of the late Miss Tree are playing at the same theatre, and, 
we understand, the young ladies are favourites and give promises. 
The English Opera opens with an excellent company, and doubtless, 
will receive the encouragement due to excellent acting and good 
management. 
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We have received a prose communication headed Stanzas On Even- 
ing. If the author would purchase the Olney Hymn book, and 
study it, he would doubtless become a second Dr. Watts. His in- 
tention is good, but somehow the muse seldom relishes well-meaning 
men — they are so numerous. If ^1. ^. C is satisfied as to the 
identity of the Hammersmith coach exquisite we are glad. We 
inform the ? and E. P. (his friend,) that our publisher can supply 
them with any Number they may stand in need of, so that he obtains 
the stipulated remuneration. Our most valuable correspondents have 
never preferred so absurd a request. We have a very lengthy 
article of Frank*8 filed for the first opportunity. Julian to a little of 
the good has too great a mixture of the bad. We cannot oblige 
him. What has become of our friend P. T.? Has love such 
charms ? Where can we write to him ? H. W. A. next month ; L.F. 
ditto. To W. F. 0. our best thaftks. 

A correspondent informs us, that having called, in the middle of a 
month, for a number of our Lounger, the publisher had not the sheets 
ready made up. We hope that, if such a thing occurs again, he 
will inform us on the instant. 



THE 



LITERARY LOUNGER. 



AUGUST, 1826. 

LOVES SACRIFICE. 

(Concluded*) 

Burnet Vavasour^ was a man, thoagh a young one, of sense and 
observation. Among other valuable information he understood to 
perfection the art of idleness, and knew that enjoyment is a coy 
damsel, and not to be won by one who drones through his journey 
in a coach and four. So he rambled as his humour listed, attended 
by one servant out of livery, bearing himself in appearance and ex- 
penditure as became his rank in society — fashionable without fop- 
pery, and liberal without ostentation. It was, as we have already 
said, a sharp morning when he approached Elmhurst, and as he 
entered the village the hoofs of the horses clattering on the hard 
ground drew forth a multitude of gazers to stare at the stranger and 
his beautiful blood chesnut. The men looked at the horse, their sisters 
and daughters admired the rider and the grace with which he sat 
and reined his spirited steed. 

His > appearance was certainly prepossessing; Commanding in 
stature, his well-proportioned firmly-knit limbs bore the impress of 
strength and graceful activity. A dark eye with a clear bright 
beam, a broad fair brow partially shaded with deep brown clusters 
of hair, a nose inclining to aquiline, lips slightly parted with a care- 
less smile, joined to open and intelligent features, oomposed a coun- 
tenance not to be viewed without partiality. The villagers looked 
on the rider with respect, for the true gentleman, like the true prince. 
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is known by instinct^ and the indescribable something' which denotes 
gentility had been naturally spread around Vavasour in no sparing 
measure. 

He was riding onward casting glances indifferently around him 
when suddenly they were arrested by some object on which they 
fell. It was Susan^ who^ busied in her garden^ and intent on binding 
up a half-broken branch of her favourite rose tree, was unconscious 
of the commotion which the stranger's arrival had caused in the vil- 
lage ; but as he passed her little dwelling, and the clatter of the 
horse's feet fell sharp and distinct on her ear, she turned her head in 
the direction from which the sounds proceeded, and in the same 
moment her eyes encountered those of the horseman. At the same 
moment too Vavasour, without knowing it, checked his steed, and 
raised his hat. It was not intended as a compliment, nor any thing 
in the nature of an act of politeness : it was done by impulse — ^it 
was the unconscious homage of admiration to beauty. 

Susan blushed, and immediately changed her position, though not 
before the stranger, nxovering from his de%htful surprise, aad 
aware of the impropriety of publicly noticing the lovely object 
which for a moment had dazzled his sight and bewildered his ima- 
gination, had passed on, and continued his course. Yet his eyes 
secretly looked aside, and perhaps there were other and softer eyes 
in which, if subjected to strict scrutiny, a furtive and momentary 
glance might have been detected as the handsome traveller rode 
along. However this might be. Vavasour passed on, and though 
he had intended only to breakfast at the inn, and proceed on his 
journey, he directed his servant on dismounting to look after the 
horses, and to bespeak accommodations in the house for a day or 
two, perhaps longer. He was too much of a traveller to neglect his 
breakfast, but that pleasant meal over, he rambled out, and it wiU 
not be matter of surprise that his feet involuntarily took the direc- 
tion that led to the cottage of the lovely villager. She had left the 
g^arden, but the notes of her sweet voice fell upon his ear as she sang 
in the buoyancy of a contented heart, and now and then he seemed 
to catch a glimpse of her form gliding past the casement. Afiraid 
of being observed, he proceeded a short distance, and again retracing 
his steps, perceived the object of his admiration once more employed 
among the roses of her garden. As she stood, he could view her 
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without being himself perceived^ and he perused the beautiful shape 
and intelligent countenance of the florist with eager and delighted 
eyes. So intent was he in his gaze> that he forgot the requisite de- 
gree of caution — the gate on which he leaned flew open^ and Susan 
raising her head at the noise again met the glance of Vavasour. 

ITie confusion was perhaps equal on both sides. His natural 
vivacity had at once deserted him, and he stood in awkward silence 
unable to frame any apology for his intrusion. At last he stammered 
forth, " What beautiful roses you have.*' She replied by break- 
ing off a branch of the finest^ and presenting them to him with 
such modesty and winning grace, that once more his dumbness 
seized upon him. He took the flowers in silence, and when in so 
doing their fingers touched — it was the slightest in the world — ^the 
blood thrilled through his veins with violence ; whilst she, discon- 
certed and embarrassed, abruptly turned away, and entering the 
cottage, left him alone in full enjoyment of those enviable sensations 
which possess a man on finding that he has behaved precisely like a 
fool in the presence of the very woman to whom he most wished to 
recommend himself. It is very possible the reader may in the 
course of his life have been similarly situated, in which case it is 
needless to mention how Vavasour bit his lips and departed in a 
mood as far from pleasing as may be imagined. 

Equally superfluous it may be to say that they met again, aye, 
and again ; nor was it without pleasure on either side. If her un- 
adorned charms and native sweet simplicity enraptured him by their 
novelty and purity, the manners and conversation of one whose 
natural talent and good sense had been ornamented and enriched by 
the e:i^tensive and various information which Vavasour had gathered 
both from his studies and his acquaintance with actual life, showed 
him in Susan's eyes as one of superior mould to those who had 
hitherto crossed her path. Her mind, though the opportunities of 
cultivation it had enjoyed were but few, was imbued with natural 
sensibility and refinement, and eager for improvement. Vavasour's 
literary habits rendered books, such few as his mode of traveUing 
afforded the means of conveying, indispensable companions. 
From these he selected those volumes chiefly of the poets which he 
conceived Susan would best understand and admire. On these 
stadies she entered with ardour, and pursued them with delight, 

z2 
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There she found expressed in the burning woitls of poetry many a 
thought that in her lonely hours had flitted across her mind unnoticed 
but for the moment. The melody of numbers soothed her ear^ the 
beauty of imagery pleased her imagination^ and the soft language 
of feeling saddened while it delighted and sank into her soul. Still 
there were passages which to her unprepared mind required illustrar 
tion> and who so fit to give it as he who had opened to her this new 
world of fancy and mental revelling ? She looked up to him witii' 
admiration and respect — ^feelings which her inexperience saw not 
were too rapidly deepening into affections of a warmer hue> and he 
gazed upon her with such delight^ such curiosity to observe the first 
workings of a mind so intelligent^ so unsophisticated as hers^ that he 
forgot to ask himself whither tended this dangerous indulgence^ this 
incipient^ this growing passion. Fixed and habitual principles of 
action would have at once enabled him to discern and fly from the 
latent snare. Unfortunately those principles were yet to be esta- 
blished. Not that his intentions were decidedly bad — it may be 
said he had no settled intentions. But he shunned self-examination, 
and for such a connexion long to continue between individuals of 
diflerent sexes, as free from stain as in its first inception, were worse 
than folly to expect. 

Days and weeks had flown away in this slumber of the feelings 
and passions. On a beautiful evening so still that autumn's faded 
leaf stirred not on its fragile tendril, and the scattered petals of the 
rose slept on the bed where they fell, kissed by no breeze to bear 
away their expiring fragrance ; on such an evening, when the misty 
shadows had warned the birds to rest, and hushing their song made 
complete the silence of the hour, the fond pair were seated within 
the little cottage near the lozenge-paned casement. Sunset was over, 
and a faint glow only hung over the dusky hills behind which the 
luminary had disappeared. The clearness of the evening sky rapidly 
declined into the dimness of twilight, and the small apartment in 
which Vavasour and his pupil were reading became too dark for the 
continuance of their occupation. 

*' I will tell Caleb to bring in candles," said Susan ; *' the room is 
too gloomy to see longer," 

As she rose from her seat she displaced the book they had been 
together perusing, and it fell to tiie ground. Both stooped to re* 
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cover it. As they bent> Vavasour felt one of Susan's silken tresses 
float over his cheek. Those who know what passion is^ know also 
how light a spark ean raise the slumbering fire in its apparently 
most subduedy most placid moments. Inconceivably slight as the 
touch was, it burned like lightning through his frame, as swift and 
as destructive. A moment and their cheeks had met — ^their hands 
were clasped together. The pure atmosphere seemed suddenly to 
become thick and noisome, even to impede respiration. A suffocating 
heat seemed to fill the chamber — yet neither spoke a word. There 
is a period of passion when words are vain and impertinent — ^when 
scarce the eyes may speak, but the pulse throbbing to pulse — a 
nameless sympathy that conveys to one heart the associations of the 
other, are the only lang^uage the charmed and fatal hour admits. It 
is the hour that begins in delusion — ^that proceeds in madness — that 
ends in despair. 

ITie dream was gone — ^the blindness that had drawn her over the 
precipice was dissipated, and Susan, awakening to the full know- 
ledge of her wretchedness, found herself again alone, but far, far 
more desolate than when her father's death had first left her an 
orphan on the world. Then, supported by her own pure thoughts 
and conscious innocence, the tears she largely shed bore in their 
stream the sadness of sorrow ; now they flowed with the corroding 
* bitterness of remorse. Her lover, her betrayer, was gone ; and she 
dwelt on the promises of affection that hung on -his parting lips with 
all the self-deluding eagerness of hope. Yet her grief was un- 
ceasing. The morning awoke her but to fresh sorrow, to fresh re- 
gret ; the evening brought slumber, but little rest to her weeping 
eyes. Those eyes lost the bright beam that once denoted the inward 
calmness and peace of mind that dwelt so fondly in her bosom ; her 
cheeks retained no longer the bloom of life's happy spring; the 
smile of happiness played not now around her lips ; her existence 
was blighted ; her heart's peace was gone, and when that flies, the 
body's waste keeps time to the mental anguish. 

Time fled, and he came not. Again involved in the whirlpool of 
the metropolis, courted and flattered, enjoying every varied pleasure 
by turns, he lost ere long the memory of the village maiden ; or if 
his thoughts recurred to those distant scenes they were hastily 
banished, or their consideration was postponed to a future day* 
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That day never came. The heart that once turns away from the 
cal] of trath and fidelity will soon h^en itself against the unwel- 
come intruder. So it was with Vavasour. A few months saw new 
engagements formed^ and the newspapers in the usual formulary an- 
nounced the shortly intended nuptials of the fashionable Mr. Vavar 
sour with the accomplished and honourable Miss D. the eldest 
daughter of^ &c. Unfortunately London newspapers rarely travelled 
to Elmhurst — unfortunately, for the hard intelligence they contained 
mighty in destroying the last faint glimpse of hope, have closed at 
once those sorrows which thus were doomed to linger out a painful 
and protracted season. 

The alteration in her appearance was too remarkable to escape 
notice^ or to fail being assigned to its prdper cause even by the un- 
conscious inhababitants of Elmhurst. Vavasour's visit had attracted 
observation^ and his sudden departure had fanned the flame of in- 
quiry. Among others, the rumour came to the ears of the clergy- 
man who officiated at the neighbouring churchy and who had noticed 
Susan's regular and devout attention on the duties of public worship. 
He was a man of upright principles^ and steady in acting accord- 
ingly; stem to the hardened and profligate^ but kind and affec- 
tionate to those who> misled by casual error, sought to regain the 
path they had desei-ted. He came to the suflerer — became ac- 
quainted with her simple tale of woes, all save the name of hw be- 
trayer, which being unknown in the village, the clergyman was 
unable to learn. This alone she concealed, the rest she told without 
reserve. The good clergyman sympathized with her griefs, and 
poured the words of healing into the wounded mind. She became 
more composed ; but happiness was fled for ever. 

It was now when she knew that her fatal secret must be known 
that her native strength of mind became apparent. She shunned no 
eye — she withdrew herself from no occupation to hide her from the 
sight of her fellows. Her visits to the weekly service of the church 
continued : she aifected no privacy, no seclusion. Yet was not this 
the hardihood of a callous mind acting in defiance of the feelings 
and opinions of others. It was the lowly and voluntary humiliation 
of a repentant heart conscious of its offence, and seeking its atone- 
ment in the sacrifice of a prostrate and broken spirit. Deep was 
the pang — ^bitter was the self-abasement to which she thus submitted ; 
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yet she shrank not from it^ but steadily proceeded in the work of 
repentance and expiation. 

One day about this time the inhabitants of the inn were thrown 
into commotion by the arrival of a lately married pair on the way to 
the country residence of the gentleman. They had travelled early, 
and arriving at Elmhurst some hours before noon^ the lady proposed 
a walk until breakfast was prepared. Her companion submitted 
though with a reluctance which she either perceived not^ or took no 
notice of. He suffered himself to be led away in the direction which 
his beautiM partner selected^ occasionally observing on the scenery, 
and pointing out the most pleasing views with the readiness of one 
familiar with the spot. She observed it, and asked if he had before 
visited the spot. He hastily replied in the negative. 

They passed a cottage, the beauty and neatness of which called 
forth a pleased remark from the young wife. *' Do look, Burnet," 
she exdaimed, " what a delightful, romantic cottage !" He raised 
his eyes, and gazing wildly on the dwelling, which seemed deserted 
and uninhabited, averted his head, as if some sudden pain had seized 
him. '^ You are ill, my love," said the anxious voice of his com- 
panion, as she marked his changing colour, and felt the trembling 
of his arm : " you are indeed. Do let us return, my Vavasour." 

" It is nothing," he answered ; ^' a sudden head-ache — nothing 
more — ^however, we will, if you please, return to the inn." They 
returned, and Vavasour seizing some casual occasion for leaving his 
wife, took his hat and again left the house. 

The village seemed almost deserted. He walked on rapidly, 
scarce knowing where he went — wishing to make inquiries, but 
meeting none irom whom he could ask. Ue speeded forward — ^he 
had passed the confines of the village, but still he proceeded. He 
knew not whither he went — his brain seemed fevered almost to dis- 
traction. 

A noise as of the measured trampling of feet arrested his progress, 
and looking up he found himself by the church. The church-yard 
was almost crowded. He drew his hat over his eyes, and mingling 
with the multitude, took a station as free as possible froin observa- 
tion. There he stood, while the clergyman, reading with a solemn 
and impressive tone the beautiful service in which tlie very poetry 
of religion breathes, consigned the dust to dust and ashes to ashes of 
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the anfortunate and heart-broken Susan. The cord creaked as the 
coffin was lowered to its resting-place — ^tfae hard ^arth rattibd on 
the lid. 

k silence that told how mach all were affected at the fate of their 
sister^ who was no more, for some time prevailed around the crowds 
where all were mourners. It was interrupted by the violent agita- 
tion of some one who had stood aloof during the ceremony. Those 
who were near turned to look on the author of the interruption — 
their brows blackened^ and the looks that passed and repassed 
among them spoke their indignation. A confused murmur pervaded 
the assembly — ^the clergyman had retired immediately after the ser- 
vice — a half-suppressed burst of execration arose — the storm was on 
the moment of discharging itself^ when the youth formerly mentioned 
as a lover of Susan's interposed to check by his persusteions the pro- 
gress io violence. His mourning had been greats and gave him in 
the minds of his hearers a claim to attention and respect. Checked 
by his representations the rage of the multitude for a while subsided 
into the deep stillness of indignant silence^ whilst one of the more 
prudent of the assembly^ taking advantage of the pause, took Vava- 
sour^ and leading him, for he obeyed unconsciously the impulse 
which drew him from the place, prevented the too probable occur- 
rence of actual violence. Yet still as he disappeared from the eyes 
of the crowd their hisses sounded in his ears, and spoke in language 
torturing to his ears their scorn and abhorrence of the betrayer of 
Susan. 

In the interim some hints of the fate of the victim and its cause 
had reached the wife of Vavasour. A woman of fine and high 
feeling, she had loved and married him because she thought his 
mind congenial to her own — generous and full of a noble and exalted 
spirit. If to a woman's heart there be one pang more painful than 
another, it is to find the object of her love unworthy her affection. 
The wife of Vavasour felt that pang acutely and painfully. But 
she stooped not to complaints. One tear for the baseness of him, 
the dream of whose imaginary excellence she had so fondly cherished, 
was all she shed — for herself she dropped none. And where the 
union of hearts exists no longer, that of the hands, she felt, is but a 
mockery. They parted— the carriage which had brought her there 
conveyed her back the same day to her father's house; Immediately 
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afterwards a formal separation took place, and Vavasour resorted 
to the Continent, there to strive in a succession of graieties and change 
of place to dissipate the gloom which enveloped him. 



RAISING THE WIND. 

To the warm breeze I penned a pleasant sonnet ; 

It was the first of my poetic trials. 
And hoping much to raise the wind upon it, 

I went to William Pitt of Seven Dials, 

And WiUiam Pitt did pity my condition. 

And gave me three and threepence for my verse. 

And ballad-singers were in requisition 
To set the music, and the strain rehearse. 

W^en I had raised the wind, or got the money, 

1 called at a confectioners next day. 
And there the cook — ^perhaps he thought it funny. 

Had also raised a pi^upon my lay, 

E. A. T. 



HENWOOD. 



" Now I remember those old women's words 
Who in my youth would tell me winter's tales, 
And speak of spirits and ghosts that roam'd by night 
About the place." — Marlow*8 Jew q/" Malta, 



In the reign of Charles the Second, there lived at Henwood Hall, a 
rook-haunted mansion in the county of Warwick, a joyous old 
widower, whom his companions in the revel and the chace were 
wont to distinguish by the appellation of Wild Ned Neville* The 
old gentleman had been a roysterer and a swash-buckler in his youth, 
and bore on his forehead a deep scar, which his enemies declared he 
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had won in a riot at Wlutefriars ; while Wild Ned himself stoutly 
maintained that he received the wound at the battle of Edge-HilL 
Be this as it may^ he had certainly been a mad wag in his day^ and 
would^ even now> when he had cheered his honest heart with copious 
potations of claret^ roar out staves which drove his daughter from 
his presence, or tell tales which caused a pious elongation of the 
orthodox features of his humble friend and very excellent chaplain 
the Reverend Josias Toadie. Master Edward Neville, for that was 
the title with which his domestics and inferiors usually greeted him, 
had long passed his sixtieth year ; but time had dealt kindly by him, 
and he was, like an old cask of his favourite liquor^ mellowed, it is 
true, by age, but not deprived of one particle of his original raciness 
and strength. He was, indeed, quite a young old gentleman; he 
mounted his beaver with a cock of juvenility, wore trunk-hose, and 
a rose-coloured satin slashed doublet of the court fashion, and buckled 
on his rapier with a rake-helly air. He could give the view-halloo 
to his hounds as loudly as the best huntsman in the shire ; and for 
drinking — there was not a parson in the country that he could not 
see fairly under the table. He loved a pretty wench dearly, and 
whenever he met one with a light foot, a cherry-lip, or a sparkling 
eye, he could not pass her without chucking her under the chin, or 
at the least without tipping her a knowing wink, or a side-long leer. 
Many people, indeed, scrupled not to say that he was a dangerous 
old gentleman, and fancied they detected a family likeness between 
Master Neville and the children of his gamekeeper ; but this matter 
never went beyond mere surmise. He hated the pope, the devil, and 
the puritans ; and he loved his horse, his hounds, his«pipe, his bottle, 
and his only daughter. Bertha. He had, till the time at which our 
tale commences, led a comparatively happy life. His hounds were 
well hunted, and seldom at fault ; his cellars were dry and spacious, 
and his wine was sweet and good. He had never suffered a day's 
illness till he drank sour wine with the stingy parson of Yardley, 
and he had never been thrown from his horse except at the Brentford 
iight. But on the other hand, his patience had often been severely 
tried. The mange had found its way into his kennel, and his 
favourite horse had been laid up with the glanders ; the boys had 
pilfered his orchards and robbed his fish-ponds, or an occasional 
thunder-storm had imparted a disagreeable acidity to his beer and 
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his temper. Still> all these were but petty g^evances^ which might, 
tor a time> ruffle the serenity of his temper, as a summer breeze wiU 
ruffle the surface of a mill-pond^ but they would not disturb the 
deep-seated quiet of his soul. He would but let out an oath at the 
nuisance, or mutter a curse against the offender — ^and then after 
quenching his choler with a bottle of Bourdeaux, and being lulled to 
sleep by a tune on tile virginals by Bertiia> he would awake mar* 
veUonsly refreshed and tranquillized, and without one vestige of his 
former anger. But these halcyon days were now past and gone — 
he no longer boasted of the melody of his pack nor the fleetness of 
his stud — ^the genial red, which the ruby vintage of France had 
bestowed upon his comely face, was turned into a dark and sulky 
purple — and the small grey eyes, at the comer of which the ready 
laugh had always lurked, sunk in his head, and dealt glances of hate 
on all around him. In short. Wild Ned was an altered man — his 
lip became dry and parched, and the wine-pot was discarded for the 
water-bottle — his discourse, instead of being rude and uproarious, 
was dull and melancholy, and he gave up the company of his jolly 
neighbours, for the pious and heart-consoling conversation of his 
hitherto much-neglected chaplain. Great indeed were the sorrows 
of Wild Ned — ^his daughter was melancholy, he had quarrelled 
with his favourite nephew, and — his house was haunted ! 

Henwood Hall was, according to old stories, the scene of a 
dreadful murder committed in the reign of Henry VlHth. The old 
stories added, moreover, that the murdered victim. Dame Eleanor 
Doucette, sometimes ^'revisited the glimpses of the moon," and 
disturbed, by her nocturnal visitations, the inmates of the mansion 
of which she had been formerly the mistress, and the inhabitants of 
the manor which had once called her lady. Ghosts are chained by 
no rules and fettered by no customs, and from time immemorial, it 
has been their supreme will and pleasure, to appear in the most 
heterogeneous and extraordinary forms. Dame Doucette, accord- 
ingly, had a fancy of her own — and a strange fancy it was^>for, ac- 
cording to the testimony of that very worthy and respectable creature, 
'' the oldest inhabitant ** of a neighbouring village, she delighted, 
at the dark and murky hour of midnight, to take a walk round the 
moat which environed the mansion, with her blood-streaming head 
comfortably reposed beneath her left arm. All this, however, never 
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troubled Wild Ned — Dame Eleanor was talked of> but not seen — 
till, after the expulsion of his nephew from his house> his revels by 
day and his sleep by night were disturbed by noises of so dreadful 
and appalling a nature^ that it was unanimously agreed they ema- 
nated from some unearthly being. Wild Ned discarded his nephew 
for introducing new fashions and follies, and principally for playing 
a recheat on the hunting-bugle in the French manner — a nation 
and a style, he held in particular detestation. Certain shrewd per- 
sonagesy however, declared that the new fangled recheat had nothing 
to do with the expulsion of Philip Holbeche — ^but that sundry love- 
passages had taken place between him and his pretty cousin, which 
had fanned into a flame all the latent choler of Master Edward 
Neville. The truth or falsehood of these contending opinions it is 
impossible to ascertain, but certain it is, that, after the departure of 
Philip Holbeche, supernatural noises disturbed the peace of the 
inmates of Henwood, Bertha became pale and melancholy. Wild 
Ned grew thin and piouslj-disposed, and half the household were 
ready to swear that they had been witnesses to the nocturnal cir- 
cumambulations of Dame Eleanor Doucette. Wild Ned could hold 
out no longer — his heart yearned with compassion towards his 
nephew — and Philip was recalled, but with strict orders to regard 
his pretty cousin in no other light than the betrothed bride of Henry 
Greswolde of Solihull, who was termed, par excellence^ " the Fool " — 
a considerable change was the result of this arrangement. Bertha 
laughed as loudly and tripped along the dance as lightly and mer- 
rily as ever; and the supernatural noises were partially disconti- 
nued, though not sufficiently, for the thorough restoration of Wild 
Ned's tranquillity. It was observed, however, that when Fool Gres- 
wolde made his visits to the Uall, the energies of the ghost were 
redoubled, and the mansion continually disturbed, till he departed 
to his lair at Solihull. Bertha was the only one who expressed no 
alarm at the ghost. Fiendish screams, devilish exclamations, and 
rattling of chains had little effect upon her. Wild Ned would 
nearly sink into the earth, and the Reverend Josias Toadie, though 
a strict Protestant, by his use of exorcism, holy water, the sacring 
bell, and other Popish ceremonies, brought a scandal on his cloth 
and the reformed religion — but Bertha was unmoved — while others 
were on their knees, she sat in her chair, and though she did 
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scream^ her cry seemed to have in it more of merriment than of 
terror^ and more of mischief than of either. Such was the state 
of affairs at Henwood Hall> on the Christmas-Eve of the year 
1662. 

Christmas-Eve had ever been a day of great festivity at Hen- 
wood^ and Wild Ned was never in better humour. He had pushed 
round the flagon with rather more speed than is accordant with the 
squeamish gentility of the present day^ and sang his songs^ cracked 
his joke, and told his old tales with infinite self-satisfaction. The 
family was assembled in the great parlour, laige pewter flagons 
graced the board, and the yule-clog, blazed merrily upon the hearth. 
There was Wild Ned, with unsteady hand and roving eye, per- 
plexing himself with a bird-net, which he was vainly endeavouHng 
to repair, and ever and anpn sipping, as if to gain a clear insight 
into the intricate business he had in hand, from a tankard of mulled 
October with a roasted crab-apple gaily floating on its frothy sur- 
face. By his side sat the Reverend Josias Toadie, apparently 
absorbed -in thought ; his head drooping upon his breast ; and 
gazing, with lack-lustre eye, upon an exhausted flagon. In the 
huge chimney-corner lay, or rather, reclined, the clumsy carcase of 
Fool Greswolde — a dull-looking man of forty, or thereabouts, with 
a jolter-head, and a double-chinned, unmeaning visage ; his atten- 
tion seemed to be divided between the golden tags of his em- 
broidered vest, and the pretty arch4ooking countenance of Bertha 
Neville, who was winding a skein of silk from the ready fingers of 
her cousin, Philip. Whether it was that Bertiia looked too much on 
the handsome face of her cousin, or too little upon the skein of silk, 
the chronicles say not — but the silk wotUd become entangled, and 
the fingers of the cousins were frequently entangled in their often- 
repeated attempts to unravel it. Fool Greswolde observed their 
intimacy with feelings of great disquietude — ^the purple of Wild 
Ned's visage assumed a tinge of blackness that threatened a storm — 
and Mr. Toadie stroked his bands, and announced by a preparatory 
hem ! that he was ready to second any observation that might fall 
from his respected patron. 

" Nephew Philip," said Wild Ned— '* Nephew Philip !" he re- 
peated in an authoritative tone, as he observed that he paid more 
attention to the silk than to himself — ^* that last visit to France did 
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thee no good. Oh^ Philip, ]%ilip« Philip^ that after all this training, 
and all the pains I took with thee^ thou should'st be such a milk-sop ! 
Little did I thinks that the lad who at five years old, could raise a 
half-pint bumper to his lips without spilling a drop, aye! and 
swallow it too — would at two and twenty leave his uncle and his 
bottle to wind a skein of silk — Humph ! it is as bad as Ercles and 
Humpy!" 

^* Hercules and Omphale,'* said the chaplain with deference. 

" Well, let it be Hercules and Omphale an thou wilt !" replied 
Wild Ned, sorely displeased at bis chaplain's interference. '^ 1 
give thanks to God that I know little of French lingo or French 
fashions." 

'' Omphale," said the ill-starred chaplain, ^' was Queen of Lydia, 
and Hercules" 

'^ Was a rank Papist £ warrant me ! Humph ! I say the youth of 
England has degenerated — look ye there now," pointing to his 
nephew, ^' look at yon poppinjay with his curled locks and his 
peach-coloured doublet — ^look, I say, at his silken hose and his rings. 
The devil fly away with me if a years income has not been spent 
upon his back, and I '11 wager a tub of Malmsey to a pint of small 
beer — hand the flagon this way — ^tfaat he carries a dos^en acres on 
his fingers." 

** The youth of England, good Master Neville," said Fool Ores- 
wolde, looking complacently at his own unwieldy fist, on which no 
jewel glittered, '^ has sadly degenerated — and touching those curled 
locks, marry. Master William Prynne hath written wisely and dis- 
creetly concerning the unloveliness of the custom." 

'^Master Prynne was a puritanical rogue, and his aiders and 
praisers be little better than fools — God forgive me, but, after small 
beer and salt herrings, I do abhor a Puritan and a Papist most 
damnably," 

'^ And so do I," replied the abashed Greswolde. '^ But when I 
was a boy " — (here a look of malicious merriment passed between 
Bertha and her cousin, and Wild Ned had chuckled audibly, while 
the chaplain pricked up his flap-ears in expectation of a joke,) — 
*' when I was a boy, my heart inclined little to the vanities and 
gauds of apparel — on the contrary, I employed my time discreetly 
and soberly" 
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'' In darning stockings and fishing for tadpoles/' insinuated the 
chaplain. 

'^ In sowing gunpowder with the hope of raising a cheap crop of 
combustibles^" roared Wild Ned. 

'^ In cutting up cows to find where the milk came from," said the 
chaplain eagerly^ as he saw that Wild Ned easily and merrily joined 
with him in joking the Fool. 

'^ In lurking in holes and hiding-places, while every stripling that 
could handle a pike or wield a sword was by the side of his sove- 
reign at Worcester/' said Master Philip Holbeche with a look of 
most malicious determination. 

Now, Greswolde^ though a fool^ had some portion of courage — 
but like the hidden fire in the flinty nothing but repeated hard hits 
would elicit it. But to be spoken thus slightingly of before his 
mistress, and by a rival too, who, he had every leason to suppose, 
was a successful one, was not to be borne — ^he started from his re- 
cumbent posture, and assuming what he intended to be a command- 
ing attitude, but which the Reverend Josias Toadie, in a whisper to 
Wild Ned likened to the threatened air of an irritated gander — ^he 
swore a round oath, that ^' though his excellent friend. Master 
Neville, might, in the exuberance of his mirth, choose to fling his 
gibes at him, he was no such fool as to be a laughing-stock for e'er 
a Holbeche in the county." 

Wild Ned was delighted — ^next to his bottle and his daughter he 
loved a fray — *^ to him ! to him ! Master Greswolde," he cried, and 
rubbed his hands together in the impatience of his joy, and danced 
on the polished floor, till an unlucky twinge in his toe reminded him 
most forcibly that his fencing days were over. 

Fool Greswolde looked big, blustering, and heroic, but a few 
words from Philip Holbeche drove the colour from his cheeks, and 
reduced him to his pristine state of insignificance. '^ It is far from 
my wish. Master Greswolde, that laughter should have aught to do 
in that which may pass between us, and if you will favour me with 
your company for a few moments in the avenue, I will adduce argu- 
ments which shall convince you that I have not the slightest desire 
to make you a subject of merriment." 

This address was equivo^, but its purport was understood by 
all present. Wild Ned bristled exceedingly, the chaplain put on 
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an air of terror^ and Bertha's eyes^ which the illumination of love 
rendered almost irresistible, cast imploring glances on her irritated 
cousin. All might have been spared — Wild Ned's anger^ the chap- 
lain's fright, and Bertha's glance — ^the Fool's courage had evapo- 
rated> and he declined the invitation on the reasonable pretence iiiat 
a snug seat by a blazing hearth was far more desirable than a me- 
ditative walk by moon-light. 

Wild Ned was by no means satisfied with the conclusion of the 
business — his intended son-in-law had been insulted, not to say 
bullied, by his nephew. Now Wild Ned thought Fool Greswolde 
was fair g^ame — ^but for himself alone — it was his own peculiar 
manor, and the interference of Master Holbeche he could not brook. 
'^ God's wounds, Philip Holbeche," cried he, *' an it were not thou 
art mine own sister's son, I would turn thee out of my doors. 
Swords and daggers ! can we not sit here on our own hearth, and 
drink and eat in peace, and watch the burning out of the yule-clog, 
but we must be disturbed with your broils and battles. Fie ! sir, 
it is proper there should be a right understanding between you 
and Master Greswolde." 

'^ For the matter of that, sir," replied the nephew, " I believe 
Master Greswolde and I do perfectly imderstand each other." 

'' Do you hear him? I say, daughter Bertha, do you hear him, 
reverend sir ?" said the old gentleman in a transport of pretended 
fury. '* God's my life, nephew Philip, an Master Greswolde were 
not the mildest as well as most courageous of men, I would not 
stand in thy doublet for all the wine in the Canaries." 

" I am not wont," said the Fool, " to be so mild — but his kin- 
dred and this fair presence save him." 

^* I would have you care. Master Greswolde," said Philip Hol- 
beche, ^^ lest you find the same shield no protection to yourself." 

*' How now !" cried Wild Ned. *' Bertha, my wench, this is no 
scene for thee — I see how it all tends — I love thee. Bertha, but may 
I perish by thirst, if 1 would not rather see thee wedded to the 
ghost than to that scape grace, Philip Holbeche." 

*' Never fear, my dearest father," said the smiling girl, as she 
gaily kissed the old man's cheek, ^^ I would as soon be the wife of 
the ghost as wed my cousin Philip." She wished hfhi good night, 
and the old man narrowly watched her countenance, but he saw 
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nothing to contradict the assertion she made. He cast his eyes on 
nephew Philip^ but there he found nothing to excite his suspicion. 
Fool Greswolde looked gay and chuckled incontinently. He forgot 
the old adage — 

" There's many a slip 
'Twixt the cup and lip ;" 

and fancied himself so secure of the hand of Bertha, that after her 
declaration of the abhorrence in which she held her cousin, he gaily 
quaffed a cup of wine to his health, and actually made some ap- 
proaches to intimacy, by drawing his settle nearer to hijn. Wild 
Ned's demeanour betrayed but little satisfaction. 

The fact is, that Wild Ned was more than half sorry that Gres- 
wolde had so far succeeded in his suit as to make Bertha hate her 
cousin. Wild Ned disliked Greswolde — he thought him as inani- 
mate as the ground he tilled, and less docile and good tempered 
than the horse which he rode. Yet to this man he was about to 
sacrifice his daughter — the truth of the matter is. Wild Ned was no 
economist. His hounds, his horses, his house, his servants, and> 
most of all, his cellar, could not be supported without an extra- 
vagant expenditure — ^he ran in debt — mortgaged part of his land to 
Greswolde — and, when threatened with a foreclosure, promised him 
his daughter in marriage. 

The cup went merrily round the board — Wild Ned sang noisy 
ditties about old Noll and the Rump, and told marvellous stories 
about Edgehill, Naseby, and Worcester — ^which were heard by his 
guests with great good-humour and extraordinary patience, when it 
is taken into consideration that it was, at the very least, the fiftieth 
time of their repetition. He had just got into the marrow of his 
famous story about Prince Rupert's cavaliers and Ireton*s round- 
head dragoons, and his audience, (with the exception of nephew 
Philip, who appeared more than usually wakeful and attentive,) had 
begun to exhibit symptoms of drowsiness, when an interruption 
took place, which at the same time broke tlie thread of Wild Ned's 
story, and the incipient slumbers of his guest — a cry of " the 
ghost! the ghost!" was heard, and the door of his parlour burst 
open — when in rushed — not Dame Eleanor Douce tte — but all the 

A A 
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man and woman-kind of Henwood Hall. There were butlers with 
thin legs and round paunches — old maids with botile^oses and 
ili^ons in their hands — ^young maidens in full dress> and middle- 
aged maidens with nooe — ^young men with women's caps upon their 
heads, and young women with men's doublets upon their shoulders. 
There they were, the young and the old, the drunk and the sober, 
all kneeling in terror at the feet of their equally terrified master. 
The noises were terrific — doors were slammed--chains were rattled — 
demoniac yells were heard proceeding from all the upper apartments 
of the mansion — and from the frighted domestics nothing but 
'^the ghost! the ghost!" could be elicited. ''The Lord have 
mercy upon our souls !*' cried Wild Ned, while big drops of sweat 
rolled down his cheeks, and his purple proboscis assumed a tinge 
of livid yellow. " Exorcise v-o-s tn nomine Pa tri — ^s, Fi-l-i-i e-e-et 
spiritus sancti,'' mumbled out the aflrighted chaplain, forgetting 
himself and his orthodoxy so far as to make the sign of the cross 
upon his forehead. Master Philip Holbeohe appeared in all this 
tumult perfectly tranquil and collected — ^he drew his rapier> and 
walked calmly and collectedly to the door of the room, and then 
witii all speed proceeded to mount the oaken stair-case. Here he 
was followed by Fool Greswolde, who evinced on this occasion no 
small share of activity and 'courage. Up the stairs they went, side 
by side, aod on the first landing was descried the object of their 
search — ^there stood a figure closely enveloped in a white robe — ^the 
head was imperceptible, and a red blood-coloured substance was 
observed under its arm. 

The companions paused a moment—'' Fair sir!" said Holbeche, 
" the peril or danger of this adventure shall be mine alone. 1 will 
have no companion.'* 

" Under favour. Master Philip," replied Greswolde, " this is a 
matter that does concern me much, and I will see the upshot on't" 

" The wilful man must have his way then," replied Holbeche, 
and at the same time a blow, bestowed by no friendly hand, threw 
the Fool to the bottom of the stairs, where, by this time. Wild Ned 
and his household were ready to receive him. 

Holbeche stcpt upon the landing-place — ^the figure advanced to- 
wards him, and in a moment they were locked in a close embrace — 
" My lovely Bertha ! haste, I have secured every thing — our horse 
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is ready — and our brave allies have well won their hundred marks. 
Away !"— 

In a paroxysm of terror. Wild Ned and his affiighted household 
beheld Philip Holbeche led away by the spectre. He swore, and 
raved, and wept, and prayedr— he had never known misery till that 
hour — but the worst was to come. Two of the gamekeepers, who 
had not made their appearance before, now advanced, and exclaimed 
in accents of terror, that they had seen Dame Doucette riding on a 
coal-black charger at full speed, with Philip Holbeche behind her. 
A new thought now struck the unhappy Neville — " Dolts ! fools ! 
knaves ! look to your mistress — where is my daughter?" 

Search was made, but Bertha Neville was no where to be found. 
^* Master Gres^olde," said the wretched old man, " if you be a 
pretty man, ride forth, and return not till you have found my 
daughter.'* 

" Master Neville," replied Greswolde, writhing with pain from 
his fall, *' I will do part of your bidding — 1 will ride forth — ^but it 
shall be to my own piansion. As for your daughter, and our pur- 
pose of intermarriage, 1 11 have none on't. A Greswolde will have 
naught to do witli a family that is in league with all the devils in 
hell. Farewell !" 

Wild Ned made no reply, but was carried in a state of insensi- 
bility to his chamber. Many days however did not elapse before he 
was restored to tranquillity by the re-appearance of his daughter 
and her husband — and some years afterwards when Fool Greswolde 
called at Henweod for the payment of the monies due to him, he 
found Wild Ned as merry as ever, and dandling on his knees a 
brace of spectre grand-children. 

The part of the ghost had been all along enacted by two game- 
keepers in the pay of Philip Holbeche, the distance between the 
wall and wainscoating was favourable fpr their operations, and they 
had contrived by getting behind it to make the noises which were so 

long a source of alarm to the inhabitants of Henwood.^ 

B.J. 

* Henwood Hall no looLger exists, having been taken down lately. The 
trick of the ghost, however, was Baccessfully practised there a few years 
ago, when two old women were by (supposed) supemataral noises fright- 
ened into a surrender of the premises. The ghost in this case was a rela- 
tion who envied the eld women the possession of the house and farm. S. S. 

A a2 
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THE WADHAM BEER. 

A LAY BY SEVERAL HANDS. 

Now Totamay sate at the high table, and 
Good humour sparkled on his brow, for he 

Was humoursome — and though he had command 
O'er all the college, his authority 

He ne'er abused — and I would have him stand 
A model, that each governor might see 

How well he ruled his college, and, though small 

In size, his intellect surpassed them all. 

For why, for why ? — ^he ever slaked his thirst 
In Wadham Beer — ^the best of drink I vow — 

And when I say the best, I mean the first — 
But, O, digression, what a thing art thou ! 

Bane of each poet — aye, of best and worst — 
That quondam wrote, and eke those writing now. 

Poets ! avoid Castalia's fountain clear. 

Would ye pen verses, drink of Wadham Beer. 

Had they but tasted Wadham Beer — ^why they 
Had ne'er been prosy, or had failed in wit — 

But might have sate them down and rhymed away. 
Nor thought it cursed to read what they had writ 

'Twould have thrown inspiration in each lay. 
And saved some verses from the cinder pit. 

Id est, that hell the dusthole — certain fate 

Of nonsense 'scaping from the fiery grate. 

But shall I waste my time? — O, no — ^for see 
Good Tourruxy raises to his lips the Tun, 

Brimful of Wadham nectar. With what glee 
He smacks it off, nor is there any one 

Refuses pledge for pledge — and jollity 

Reigns in all hearts and bosoms, while the sun. 

That peeps him through the casement bright and clear. 

Cheers not the heart one half like Wadham Beer. 
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O^ thou true Hippocrene^ famed Wadham Beer I 

Inspire me, I 'm beginning to narrate 
Thy virtues — yes, sir reader, you may sneer. 

And peradventure think me bribed to prate — 
But have you tasted, and liked not ? — I here 

Swear you know not what's good — and I will state 
Why you do not — But stay, sir, I am posed — 
Toumay'B had grace — ^the buttery is closed. 

Cr. G. B. 

O, tell me no more of the blue eyes of Nancy ! 

O, trouble me not with the maid T adore ! 
Think not your love stories can tickle my fancy. 

Unless you would have me to vote you a bore. 

You know that I loved her — T loved the dear creature — 
No words can express it — ^my heart only knows 

Its own palpitations, when that pretty feature 

Was tinged with vermilion, like blush of the rose. 

Since she is false hearted, away with your love now — 
Ah, when did ye meet with a woman sincere ? 

But that which [ love now is stronger than her vow. 
You ne'er met deceit in the Wadham stout Beer. 

T.M. 

They toped it in old Oxford town, 

And sang the praises of the gown. 

They toped it in the Mitre, and 

They toped it at their chiefs command. 

And one in Toumay's livery 

Smote loud the shutters — what cared he — 

His bosom knew not ghostly fear. 

For he was warmed with Wadham Beer. 

They tossed the Tun — what toss-pots they — 

But deuce a man would say him nay ; 

But toasted Peg his black eyed lass. 

Nor let the Tun his dry lips pass. 
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And rioted and rotued the Pto», 
And eke they almost came to blows. 
For what recked chieftain, what the seer. 
While he was quaffing Wadham Beer. 



W.S. 



Old Squire Mattocks lushed him at the bowl> 

It made him witty, and it cheered his soul. 

His guests were plenty — yet they seemed not g^y — 

They wanted something — ^what he could not say — 

His joy was centred in the claret rare — 

7%ey sought their favourite — it was not there — 

And though the b'quors good, the bowl brim full. 

He talked and chatted — ^yet his guests were dull. 

He saw it, and he asked — ^for none was he 

That longed to view the end of revelry — 

** What was the cause, that thus at midnight hour. 

Their wonted wit had lost its wonted pow'r ? 

T%ere was no dearth of punch, or liquors, they 

Might mix their own— each in his fav'rite way." 

They drank to please him, but 'twas very clear 

One thing was waniing'^-it was Wadham Beer. 

G. C. 

*' Why did you drink so much," said one ; 

*' Indeed, I cannot tell." 
'Twas evening, and poot Peter paused 

To hear the curfew knell. 

'' Why dost thou halt," his wife exclaimed, 

^' And, wherefore," asked this one, 
*^ Didst thou sit toping e'en till now, 

'* The setting o' the sun.** 

But Peter stood — his eyes stared wild — 

His head was far from clear — 
'' What made me stop so late," would'st know, 

" Why, 'twas the Wadham Beer." W. W. 
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Will Wliistle reeled it doirn the High Street, 
He knew not but it was some by-street. 

Because his head. 

For so 'tis said. 
Was not the thinnest — it was thick — 
There's nothing in it — ^yet to pick 
A bone with Will is not my meaning — 
Though he was drunk, I '11 not be screening 
That from the reader.— Now Will met 

His dear, his pet. 
His lamb, that pe^coat — odd's life ! 

I mean — ^his wife. 
She caught Will's arm, who roaring swore, 
He ne'er had been so drunk before. 
" You lie " — says she — " full well I know^ — 
You 're ever — dear ! how came you so ?" 
'* YiM lie " — cries Will — " What, what," says spouse. 
She clenched her fist, her choler rose — 
^' I lie ! J lie ! I say, you beast, 
I do not — and at wake or feast 
You 're ever thus — your error's clear." 

" Not so," quoth Will, 

'' I 've had my fill 
But't an't my fault " — ^they made a halt — 
" Not yours ?" '' No— the Wadham Beer !" 

G. C. 



MAXIMS AND CONFESSIONS BY A RUSTICATED 

OXONIAN. 



i»> 



** What news from Oxford 7 hold those jousts and triumphs ?' 

Shakspear^s King John. 



When the sword of conquest was wrested from the hand of Buo- 
naparte, and he was chained, Prometheus-like, upon a rock^ where 
a vulture in the shape of a cancer, gnawed his ex-imperial liver, he 
was not altogether powerless — he stiU possessed a pen, by the help 
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of which he deluged Europe with sundry querulous and ponderous 
tomes-unreadable^ as we ourselves have experienced^ and unsaleable, 
as Colburn's groaning book-shelves can abundantly testify. That 
illustrious patriot and matchless blacking-maker^ Henry Hunt, 
amused himself during his incarceration at Hchester, in writing 
unintelligible Memoirs, and that eminent theologian, Richard 
Garlile, converted Dorchester Gaol into a regular Temple of the 
Muses. No wonder then, that with such illustrious examples before 

me — I, Peter Tomkins, sometime Commoner of College, 

should betake me to my grey-goose-quill to solace me during the 
tedious interval which must elapse before I can return to the bosom 
of my beloved alma mater — yes — beloved, for a dear, a very dear 
mother has alma been to me. I am no ungrateful son — far from it — 
I Veadily acknowledge, and wish to make known, the benefits I have 
received at her hands — and hope that others may dot what I could 
never do myself — profit by my experience. 

Perhaps, however, it may be as well, before I go regularly to 
work, to shew that I have had sufficient experience to qualify me to 
send forth maxims. 

I entered College some two years ago with an excellent 

constitution, a tolerable stock of school-learning, and very good 
prospects — ^lo! a few short months have made a sad change. I 
have ruined my constitution — ^my attainments are, for every purpose 
of after-life, periectly useless, and my prospects are dark, sombre, 
and c2tm-coloured. Many and various have been my adventures — 
great and painful is my experience. I have ridden a match in Port- 
Meadow — tandemized it to Reading — cricketed at Boulingdon — 
hunted with the Berkeley — pulled in a racing boat — eaten fish at 
Bossom*s — drank ale and been severely ^^rnalt" at Sandford — 
and been upset, and nearly drowned, after a larking expedition to 
Nuneham. These however are all irmocetU pleasantries. I have 
been imposed sixteen times in one term — twice confined to college 
by proctorial command — more than once sued in the vice-chancellor s 
court — and twice rusticated. I have lived for weeks in continual 
dread of that horrible monster, a dun* — and though I have conti- 

* ** Horrible monster 
Hated by gods and men." 

r. Phillips. 
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nually sported oah^ I have too often found my breakfast table covered 
with such agreeable intimations as the following : — 

'' Mr. Tomkins to translate the 250ih paper of the Spectator^ and 
attend morning and evening chapel during term." 

** Mr. Tomkins to transcribe 600 lines of the first book of the 
lliadj with the accents, and confine himself to the walls till the 
whole be completed." 

" Sir, — I am desired by Mr. ' tailor, to apply to you for 

the payment of a debt of £100. I would recommend you, in order 
to save further expense, to settle the account before Wednesday 
next. 

^* I am, &c. &c. &c. 

HoUywelL '' W. Brown." 

Account .... 100 
Letter .... 5 



100 5 



In short, I have more or less partaken of all the '' agreeables " 

of Oxford. I have played hazard at , and Rouge et Noir 

at . I have ^' picked up" a dog at Dolly's — and fought a 

main of cocks at . I have studied geology under all its pro- 
fessors, from Buckland at the Ashmolean, to Best at the Quarries. 
I have gained a knowledge of anatomy from Kidd, and of Human 
Nature at Bagley. I am well versed in all the commentators, from 
Schutz of i^schylus fame, to Schutz of Summer-Town notoriety. 
I am well acquainted with Hanmore, though not with the quaint 
writer of that name, and though I have never read Harrises Hermes, 
I know enough of the former to have had too much of the latter. 
Hotspur's advice is to '^ tell truth and shame the devil !" I defy 
any Oxonian of my standing to invalidate the truth of what 1 have 
asserted, and more, I defy him to prove that the first two years of 
nine-tenths of the undergraduates are iiot passed in some of the 
delectable pursuits I have enumerated. I throw down my gage — 
but prosing is very slow work — let us proceed to the maxims. 

I could wish that I had tlie wit and talent of the inimitable 
Odohehty, whose maxims in Blackwood are, by far, tlie most 
forcibly written and talented compositions of the age, and will be 
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read aad admired long after Brougham has oeaaed lo UDy, Tbomas 
Campbell to proae, and Sam Rogers lo let bad puss. They form, 
indeed^ a code of sage and aoimd morality^ far more feasible than 
Jerry Bentkam's metaphysies, or Biricbeck's philosophy. One of 
his maxims wiU be in general acceptation^ as long as Englishmen 
eat beef and drink porter-— I mean that celebrated one which sets 
down that " a whig is an ass !*' Our maxims indeed do not em- 
brace so wide a fidd, as the jolly adjutant's — ^he legislates for the 
world — ^we treat of Oxford only. But our preamble is quite long 
enough — ^we must draw in our homs^ or we shall be as tedious as 
Lord Gkunbier, and as prosy as squint-eyed Irving of the Caledonian. 

MAXIM I. 

It is ^piite a mistake to suppose that much learning is required at 
Oxford. If a man can construe a plain Latin sentence, and read 
the Greek characters, he is fit for the university — '' crcmamng " is 
the thing. The Little-Go is the worst part of the business, because, 
for that, some knowledge of grammar is necessary ; but even that 
may be got up in a short time, by the aid of a good ^' crammer." 
A well educated sohool-boy is, at Oxford, on account of the number 
of asses there, quite a prodigy, and is immediately set down as a 
crack-schdar. 

MAXIM II. 

Never, if you can avoid it, become a member of a smalt college, 
*' alio nomine," a rqfish one. If by holding back two years you 
can get into Oriel, Christ-Church, Brazen-Nose, St John*s, or the 
like, don't be in a hurry to go to college. Lincoln, Pembroke, and 
Queen's, (though this last is large enough,) are to be particularly 
avoided. Trinity is flash, but not genteel. Exeter is tolerable, but 
of all the colleges, University for my money ! 

MAXIM III. 

Never except an invitation to dine at Brazen-Nose or Pembroke. 
The dinner at both is intolerable, and the '' malt " execrable. 

MAXIM IV. 

The greatest bore in existence is a resident M.A. of more than 
three years standing. 

MAXIM V. 

It is almost impossible for the tutor of a college to be a gentle- 
man. 1 have known several excellent fellows entirely spoilt by 
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accepting the office. Hiey may continue tolerable fo!r a abort time^ 
buA tiiey generally end ia being bnlliet. 

MAXIM vi. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that Oxford abounds in good 
beer — ^it is almost as scarce as good wine. Umversity and New 
kave good '' ma& '*— b«t that of St. John's is superb. The latter 
college^ indeed, is what they all ought to he, a palace of learning^ 
LOYALTY, and GOOD LIVING. Of the innSy the Star, the Angel, and 
the Mitre sport execrable beer — Holland draws excellent stuff, but 
even his tap must yield to Chandler*8 of the Horse and Jockey, 
Gambridige, though infinitely inferior in e^wry other respect, fairly 
beats Oxford in beer. Proi>atum est. 

MAxiH vn. 

Without their junior common-rooms, Pembroke and Jesus would 
be insupportable — ^it is scarcely possible to exist in them at present, 
even with these recommendations. 

MAXIM VIII, 

The office of pro-proctor is an excessively disreputable one. A 
police-officer is an odious character enough, but a 5ti6-thief-taker is 
as bad as Jack Ketch. 

MAXIM IX. 

If accosted by a proctor in an awkward situation, dways bnoen 
it out. A ready answer on such occasions is valuable. A respected 
friend of mine, whom I shall call Snuffle, was returning from a 
party (late ^ne evening) at St. John's, and having taken rather too 
much black-strap, unfortunately tacked across the road into Friar's 
Entry, where he was soon accosted by one of the fair nyn^hs of 
that classic region — at this critical period, up walked * * * * * * *^ 
as gentlemanly a proctor as ever strutted in velvet. ^' Pray, sir, 
what have you to do with that woman?" Poor Snuffle reeled 
against a post — and looking the proctor impudently in the face 
with his half shut eyes, repHed, ** Lord ! Mr. '^ * * * * * * — j 
was doing nothing — she said something to me, and I — ^I said to 

her — ^get along you b ^h." The proctor smiled, and Snuffle 

escaped. 

MAXIM X.- 

Never lend your gown to a friend who is going to take an 
evening walk. 1 could give sound reasons for this maxim, but 
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unfoitttiiately they are not of proper odour. If you do lend 
it^ you will never be at a loss to understand Yifgil's '^ croceos 
odores** 

MAXIM XI. 

All freshmen are asses ; they are generally as ignorant as suck- 
ing pigs, but invariably^ on their entering the unirersity, pretend to 
be Aadzar men, and particularly gnostic. Such fellows should be 
made dead drunk, and then cut. 

MAXIM XII. 

Nothing can be so absurd as to ofiend the decent pr^udices of any 
body of men. If you are invited to Jesus, say nothing to the dispa- 
ragement of leeks and cheese; and at Wadham be particularly 
careful not to mention the thing.^ 

MAXIM XIII. 

When a Pembroke man intends to give a party, (and there have 
been tolerable doings in that way there,) he should get 400 lines of 
Homer transcribed beforehand. That is the penalty. 

MAXIM XIV. 

Nine-tenths of the Oxford tradesmen are despicable wretches — 
the remaining portion almost as bad. 

MAXIM XV. 

Buy your wine in Oxford — ^it is dear ; but good wine is to be had 
there. Should you have an acquaintance in the trade, avoid him 
or he'll certainly poison you. London wine-merchants have a 
notion that an Oxonian will drink any thing that is called wine. 
I have heard of a fellow offering claret at a very low rate — ** not 
that I can recommend it, but it will do for Orford,** Buy your 
wine of Butler. 

( To be continued,) 

* ** SvvcToi yap €un ftayots rots i^fuev aKowreuri," 

Aristot, apud AuL Gell, xx. 5. 
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A LAMENT. 

BY A GRUB-STREET APOLLO. 

Up in a garret very dadc and drcar^ 

With one poor one and twopence in my purse» 
Penning a sonnet to the new-bom year^ 

Knowing the worst which never can be worse. 

To know and feel the stigma and the jeers^ 
Which every knave so ignorantly bellows. 

It drives a genius madding, when he hears, 
*' Those garretteers are ever lofty fellows." 



E'en 1, whose boast is brandishing a pen 

To Muse, who soars sky high, like Congreve's rockets. 
Am the most miserable man of men. 

Though having one and twopence in my pockets. 

To hear a dun, or man of fttfious look. 

With mutton fist against thy portal knock it. 

And know, thou his impertinence must brook. 
While only one and twopence in the pocket. 

To hear that dun for three and sixpence ask. 
And in his small clothes hoping he may stock it; 

To hear thee, i?u»culine, obliged to mask 
Thou hast a one and twopence in thy pocket. 

To hear that dun of dungeon talk, or jail. 
While fear and terror on thy features mount. 

Much dreading, lest from his impassion'd tale. 
He put thy one and twopence to account. 

To see thy daughter in sad tatters live. 

With handsome figure, and no dress to frock it. 
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She cannot be bedizen*d> though you give 

The one and twopence from without thy pocket. 

And landlord coming for his rent to chase. 

While her own rents collecting is thy daughter ; 

Or well-fed brewer^ misnamed Bom face. 
Charging for undischarged pots of porter. 

To have all these, and other ills beside, 
A hill of iUs, and not the means to dock it. 

Is the forerunner of thy fall in pride, 

Through only one and twopence in the pocket. 

To see the giQs of chanticleer to glow. 

And yet, like him, thou darest not to cock it. 

For mortal never must attempt to crow, 
With onty one and twopence in the pocket. 

To stand, with toothpick, at some tayem door. 
Without the means of entering within. 

To hear some cripple, shamming to be poor. 
Whining and teazing with his begging din. 

To hear him vow how, thirsty, he doth pant. 
And no good tizzey for him — ^but to shock it. 

To want the very power to be in want, 
With only one and twopence in the pocket 

To see John Ketch, rope-tying, roguish elf. 
With necklace ornament, like pendant locket. 

Conscious, that were it for to save thyself ^ 
Thou hast but one and twopence in the pocket. 

And far, far more annoying, I must sing. 
Aye, more alarming than a lawyer's docket. 

Willing to give two shillings for a thing. 
With only one and twopence in the pocket 
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Like filihy dreggy or sediment remainB^ 

Like farthing rushlight wasting in the socket. 

Is the poor bard, who of a pound retains 
A single one and twopence in the pocket. 

Ah ! sure, my features must the fact disclose, 
A stubborn fact ; I prithee, do not mock it — 

I am a gentleman in unpaid clothes, 

With only one and twopence in my pocket. 

D. I. B. B. S. 



EXTRACTS 

FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF SIMON SWANSDOWN, 
TAILOR AND BREECHES MAKER. 



CHAP. I. 



** One that lores a cup of hot wine with not a drop of allaying Tyber in 't ; 
hasty, and tinder-like, upon too trivial motion : one that converses more 
with the buttock of the night than with the forehead of the morning. What 
I think, I utter." — Shakspeare, 



MoRAUTY is the staple commodity of the age. We are fast be- 
coming a Tirtuous people, that is to say, we abound in tread-mills, 
asylums, conventicles, and penitentiaries ; our nobility is becoming 
pious, and attend prayer meetings and distribute Bibles ; while the 
working classes are starving. I am not querulous — I am not, as my 
learned nephew would have it — 

^^ Laudator temporis acti ;" 

but I detest humbug irom whatever quarter it may spring, and I will 
maintain, that if morality increase in the next half century as much 
as it did in the last, our male population will be converted into Wil- 
berforces, and our females into Frys.^ I may be thought pre- 
sumptuons — be it so ; I am one of that much injured and calumniated 
class, the tailors. But what of that ? is not the Westminster Review 

• Not EllisiotCs Mrs, Fry. 
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the bantling of Place^ the tailor of Charing-cross ? And was not 
Thelwall a journeyman tailor? and was he not afterwards thought 
of sufficient importance to be tried for high-treason ? and does he not 
teach elocution ? and is he not now *' John Thelwall^ Esq." editor of 
the *^ Panoramic Miscellany .^'* And was not Thwaites^ now the 
*^ Magnus Apollo" of the ^* Morning Herald," was he not, I say, a 
linen-draper, or, in other words, a woman's tailor ? And was not that 
greatest of all the saints. Angel James, the anti-dramatist, (3f r. Bunn's 
Brumnuigem youth,) a man-milliner? In fact, although / say it^ 
tailors are, now-a-days, the great directors of literature and politics. 
Talk of tailors indeed ! goose, cabbage, needle, thread, scissors, and 
shears, farewell ! The spirit is strong within me, and I must 
write. 

Ever since we ceased to be a drinking, and became a tJunking 
people, every thing has gone wrong with us. Theodore Hook, who 
by the by, always writes under the influence of liquor, says, ^' that 
the habit of drinking has been banished from among the higher 
classes of society." What is* the consequence ? universal anarchy. 
Lord Liverpool has demeaned himself by associating with the 
greasy-faced, lank-haired saints of a Bible society ; and Lord Gam- 
bier, (once a good and gallant tar, but now an old woman,) has 
shaken hands with Irving of the Caledonian, taken that reverend 
gentleman's watch in pawn, and given out a psalm at a meeting of 
Methodists. Now if Lord Liverpool had stayed at home, and 
stowed four bottles of claret under his belt, he would have benefited 
his country, by promoting the increase of her revenue, and pro- 
longed his valuable life, by assisting his digestion. As for Lord 
Gambier, who being a sailor, must know the great utility and advan- 
tages of grog, I wonder that he should lend himself to a project for 
converting our swearing, roaring, pigtail-chewing, dram-drinking, 
jolly dogs of tars into a set of whining hypocrites, who will be at 
prayers, when they should be at their guns, and be thumbing their 
Bibles, when they are wanted to haul a cable. One thing only is 
wanting to render our navy irresistible — a double allowance of grog. 
Let the mainbrace be spliced every day, and we may defy the united 
navies of the world. 

Nothing assists the vni so much as the bottle. Old Sheridan, 
who was certainly no bad judge of this sort of thing, used to say. 
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tbat *^ when the thought is slow to come> a glass of good wine 
quickens it ; and when it does come> a glass of good wine rewards 
it.*' 1 recommend this maxim to the notice of Professor Milman^ 
and I will bet a dozen of champaigne to a bottle of Cape^ that^ if he 
follows it^ he will never be guilty again of such a tragedy as Anna 
Boleyn. Nothing but water and a vegetable diet could make the 
author of " The Fall of Jerusalem" write such lines as these — 

" He lay whole hours before my worshipp'd feet. 
Making the air melodiotis tvith his words : 
So fearful to offend, having offended, 
Sofearftd of his pardon, not myself 
More jealous of my maiden modesty,'* — P. 66. 

This now is sad stuff. Hazlitt, or Leigh Hunt, or a tom-tit might 
make love after this fashion ; but the idea of that beer-swUling, 
bluff-headed, wife-killing, ruffianly old tyrant Harry the Eighth 
'* making the air melodious with his words," and courting Anna 
Boleyn in this die-away sort of a style, is really too ridiculous. A 
little more of this water poet. Anna catches Harry gaQivanting 
with Miss Howard, whereupon she gpives us another description of 
his gallantry — 



-'* I saw it — 



'Twas no foul vision, with unblinded eyes 
I saw it — ^his fond hands, as once in mine. 
Were wreathed in hers : he gazed upon her face. 
Even with those sorcerous eyes, no woman looks at — 
I know it, all too well — nor madly dote,** — P. 56. 

'^ Sorceroi*s eyes!** If Mr. Milman had written saucer-eyes he 
would have been better understood, and his description would have 
been more just. Oh, this water drinking ! it clouds the brain. — ^Ex- 
empli gratia — take the following exquisite specimen of bombast — 



•" But thou. 



That art a part of God's dread majesty. 

In whose dusk robe his own disastrous purposes 

B B 
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Th' Almighty veUs^ twin-bMn widi debtiny. 
Inexorable secrecy ! come, cowl 
This soul in deep imperviotts blackness ! grant 
I may deny myself." — P. 58. 

Sheridan — 1 love to quote Sheridan, for he is the only witty 
Whig that erer existed,-— once said, ^' When 1 can't talk sense, I al- 
ways talk metaphor.** Mr. Milman has acted up to this with a ven- 
geance. However, there are some fine things in Anna Boleyn, well 
worthy of the Oxford Professor's fame ; and we will trouble Thomas 
Campbell^ the is-to-be professor of poetry in the Gower-street uni- 
versity, to point out, at his leisure, any thing of his own half so fine 
as " The Protestant Hymn to the Virgin." 

Nothing is to be done without copious potations. A fine poet is 
always a hard drinker. Whence sprung Byron's sublimity? the 
gin-bottle was his Hippocrene. The tastes of Sir Walter Scott may 
be best known by his own poetry — 

** nrhe fatted haunch, and the g^rape's bright dye. 
Never bard loved them better than I." 

Sheridan swilled brandy — Tom Moore delighteth in arrack punch. 
Two of these master-spirits are gone ; but the survivors drink and 
prosper. Leigh Hunt takes a single glass of weak gin and water, 
(^' drink deep, or taste not,") just enough to make his spoony muse 
prurient and indelicate. Barry Cornwall, alias Billy Procter, is a 
determined water-drinker — ^no wonder his '* Deluge" was a failure. 
Rogers and Campbell are water-gruel men — ^the consequence is, 
Rogers is yellow, and Campbell is guilty of such things as the 
'^ Ritter Ban." Hazlitt drinks lustily ; but his liquor clouds instead 
of brightening his fancy, makes him ill-natured, and covers his face 
with pimples. Volumes might be written on this subject, but Black- 
wood claims this as his own peculiar ground, and has indeed com- 
pletely engrossed the cocknies. ^^ Periunt, qui ante nos nostra- 
dixerunt !" This article must not be considered at all personal. I 
am in the most indulgent humour possible ; besides, all this is no 
thing when compared with that which, by the kind permission of 
Mr. Marmaddco Merry, I shidl propound next month. 

£. \jm la. 
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A GROAN— TO SUSAN. 

0> Susan, Susan, hardy-fisted Sue ! 

To thrash your lover — Vm ashamed of you ! 

To box my ears — I meant not to ofiend ! 

Thou surely comest from the Wappitig end. 

fiethink thee, reader, she, who was as light 

As some folk's character, or elfin sprite. 

Has, like a barber, lathered me. O, shame 

On womankind — not kind — •! am to blame ! 

She cttffed me— ^Susan, thou vile, foul-mouth*d cavern ! 

Worse than would Ct^ of the Free Mason's tavern. 

She, who was weather wise as Wood's barometer. 

She, whom I call'd my pretty faced gassometer, * 

With passion glowing, bright as Even's star. 

Has struck me, an I were a light guitar. 

How screamy were her squalls ! She scratch'd my face. 

And tore me, an she were of Tatars race.f 

I'll go abroad, dispirited, down-hearted. 

Not dead, the papers shall announce '* depariedy 

On Tuesday last, a gentleman quite hearty. 

As great a beau as any jBe^wnaparte." 

I'll die — ^it shall be in a decent manner. 

At Bath, or in the temple of Dtaana. 

Or, if the temple don't my temper please. 

Within the wealthy Durham c2iocese ; 

Or, shoot myself with pistol, do you see, 

Ovid's Epistles will best do for me. 

O, nymph ! of comfort give me but a slice. 

Devise some means, or make a mean device. 

Bethink iliee, nymph, how cruel it would prove. 

If I, an innocent, should die tot love. 

Then woidd quaint annalist hereafter bother. 

How guileless man once perish'd for another. 

To weave me garlands do not fiow'rets steal. 

If I've a fillet, it shall be of veal. 

* 71 Ai^poivnis jSo^Vy ifTOsyas oynuura, — Philostrati Cpistolae. 
t " The harp (harpy?) that once through Tara's Hal!/* 

BB 2 
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Give me a branch of yew, fair nymph ! so dark, 
Perhaps Jonquils would best become a clerk. 
I hate your lilies^ creatures of an hour, 
Roses and jasmine, all, save caultflow'r. 
Go, nymph, bring comfort — ^bring dear Mary Goldy 
Pshaw ! like a beU, thou waitest to be told; 
Then, oin and water, thou must bring reliet^ 
And drown the tear, companion of my grief. 



AH* 



A TRIP TO PARIS. 
«< I'ye been roaming, I've been roaming.*' 

BooKMAKiNo has been so much the fashion for these last few years, 
that no one seems to think himself entitled to the character of a man 
oipartsy till he has been served up to the public in one or two octavo 
volumes elegantly illustrated, and hot-pressed. Thus every one now 
a-days goes on his travels, and, as certainly, gives us an account of 
them ; some of which are more to be commended for fertility of in- 
vention than depth of judgment, or accuracy of narration. When 
the public found, in this once interesting class of literature, a series 
of adventures that could only have taken place in the island of 
Utopia, they felt themselves compeUed to give up a study which 
chimeras had rendered useless, and falsehood had degraded. From 
believing too much, they rushed into the opposite extreme, and 
scarcely any thing was related to which the slightest credit was 
attached: the assertions of a Pocock were disregarded, and the 
veracity of a Bruce impeached. 

I am satisfied, that on my first appearance I shall be hailed as 
some new hero of romance, deeply read in the history of fiction, and 
teeming with improbabilities ; but can assure you, dearest reader, I 
am not in the slightest degree related to Major Longbow, or the 
illustrious Baron Munchausen, and this '^ round, unvarnished tale" 
will, I hope, soon convince you of my sincerity. As it would be 
difficult to name any part of this habitable globe, which has not been 
previously visited and described, I may perhaps stand excused for 
giving a short account of my trip to Paris, and the impressions that 
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country made upon my mind^ when compared with my own^ espe- 
cially since I mean to speak more of those I met with on my way> 
than of the appearance and resources of the districts through which 
I passed. The recollection has often pleased myself, and the recital 
may amuse others. Half a century ago a journey of this length 
would have been considered a dangerous excursion. Our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers used to say their prayers^ and settle all 
their worldly business, before they left London for Yorkshire ; and 
the poor countryman, who made such a tour as that 1 am about to 
describe, would have talked of his voyages and travels, and been 
looked upon as the village oracle ever after. T do not myiSelf aspire 
to so much honour, and shall be fully satisfied if 1 can obtain a place 
in the pages of the Literary Lounger. 

Towards the close of a summer's day we quitted the shores of 
'' merry £ngland.*' As the weather was extremely hot, most of the 
passengers kept the deck to a late hour ; for my part, I hate the in- 
side of a cabin, therefore did not quit it throughout the night, but 
sat watching the monarch of light as he sank gradually into the bed 
of ocean, and bathed his burning temples in the cool wave. Night 
seemed envious of the gratification I received in contemplating this 
delightful scene; for, spreading her dusky wings, she soon over- 
shadowed the landscape, and though anxious to see a foreign land, 
1 never beheld my native cliffs with deeper interest, or lost sight of 
them with more regret. 

Methinks I see my father now, as he walked up the cabin stairs 
at daybreak, and looked anxiously round in search of me ; but 
having shrouded myself in a military cloak, and laid down at a 
distant part of the deck, I for some time escaped observation, and the 
motion of the vessel gave me no great desire to move. He had been 
recently suffering from the gout, and stood before tlie astonished pas- 
sengers in all the paraphernalia of a man habituated to that com. 
plaint. His long flannel gown, which the wind occasionally re- 
moved, showed a pair of lamb's-wool stockings drawn high above the 
knee, looking for all the world like a pair of seven-leagued boots : 
and the hat, which he had put on over his nightcap, just admitted 
the tassel of that useful garment to float and bob behind like a pig- 
tail. '* For heaven's sake," said B , struck with his grotesque 

appearance, '^ who is that gentleman ?" The captain, a friend of 
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<Hir own, gave Oie neeeimry infonnatioii, md, aa he had leog known 

him hj name, B seized upon this opportuaity to introduce him- 

pelf^ and prpyed a most entertaining Qompanion during the rest of ikb 
journey. I, who had been laying all night in a serpeniJMt fonn^ 
began at laat to cast my slough with the intention of looking aft^ 
those around me. 1 love to examine character^ and many of the 
passengers seemed to be good anatomieal subjects. ^^ 1 fear/* said 
an elderly gentleman in a bpbwig^ ** Mrs. Gradus is stiU very 
unwell." ^ ^^ Sic est," replied Mr. <y. We had taken our pilot on 
board, and were fast approaching the harbour of Dieppe, at which 
I inwardly rejoiced, having been in terror ever since I came on 
board, and hoping soon to get a firmer footing on shore. Be- 
lieve me, I am none of your ci-devant sailprs. There was an 
Irish woman on board, who had withdrawn from the public view, 
and was concealing about her person what she imagined to be con- 
traband goods ; but I, though by no means a Paul Pry, had de- 
tected her, and perceiving this, she came forward to give some ac- 
count of herself, and ask advice. We endeavoured to persuade her 
'she was taking very wrong measures, upon which she exclaimed^ 
^' Airah ! honey, and is it to you I'm telling all this ? perhaps, too, 
you're the very man above all others that'll inform against me?" 
After assuring the lady that no such hostility was intended, she 
became somewhat more calm, and we parted pretty good fnends, 
never expecting to meet again. We saw her, however, just as she 
was coming from the custom-house, irritated more with personal 
than national enmity against the French. She accosted us imme- 
diately in the open street, " Ah ! would you belave it, would you 
belave it, when I wint to clear my luggage, I was sazed, without 
any cirimony, by great, tall Flinch divils, and sarched absolutely 
from head to foot?'* The fact was, by a strenuous opposition, she 
awakened the suspicion of the excise, and a rigorous search was the 
consequence. The Irish are like a fine bottle of spruce so vp, that 
the least touch is sufficient to remove the cork. 

The sudden transition from the neat, unpretending dress of Eng- 
land to the fantastic habiliments of the men and women of Dieppe, 
affords ample scope for amusement. I am here speaking of the 
lower order of society, which crowded hastily around us, as our 
vessel entered the harbour^ with their high caps, pending flaps, long 
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gold drops in tiieir ears> short petticoats, afid wooden shoes ; wliilst 
the men swaggered about with all the sar of nobility. The beamft, 
which cross the houses in every direction, are painted different 
colours^ and coming in a row have a most fanciful effect^ and remind 
us forcibly of the olden times. We left the town however with all 
the Diligence imaginable^ for there is scarcely any thing worthy of 
remark except the church and crucifix. The lamps on the approach 
to Rouen are slung across the roads by cords^ moving backwards 
and forwards with the wind. Their light motion reminded one of 
rope dancers ; but 1 looked with ineffable contempt upon the bridge) 
whose projector seemed to have emulated the absurdities of Xerxea> 
and whose builder I could not help thinking must have been in-swu : 
the cathedral^ indeed^ contains something well calculated to rouse the 
attention of an Englishman^ for I should little envy him^ who could 
contemplate the grave of our first William without some feelings of 
interest and respect. The loud crack of the postillion's whip at 
length announced our arrival. Like most travellers^ as we hurried 
through its dirty streets, I began to rejoice at the near prospect of 
rest and refreshment. Having reached our hotels and taken a seat 
at the dinner-table, the first course was served^ consisting of stewed 
kidneys, and trifles of a similar nature ; ** Well," said Ij '^ this is 
all very well by way of preface, I suppose the work is to come." 
On turning to inquire of the waiter^ he told me, with a great many 
bows and shrugs of the shoulders, that there was another hot dish 
in preparation : we waited for some minutes with exemplary patience, 
but the second course did not make its appearance, and every man's 
appetite became sharpened by the delay. A gentleman at my elbow, 
smacking his lips, and winking in a most significant manner, whis- 
pered in my ear, " depend upon it, sir, this will be excellent, when 
it arrives ; something quite in their own way." And so it proved, 
when presenting to the astonished eyes of my famished companions — 
a cauliflower. 

Not very well satisfied with the fare, we determined on the fol- 
lowing morning to continue our route. The passengers on this 
occasion were the captain of an English merchantman, and an ho- 
nourable knight of the thimble, the latter of whom was continually 
priding himself upon his cunning and address, yet ever the victim 
of duplicity. My friend B endeavoured to show him how 
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much he had been imposed upon in a recent speculation ; ** what l** 
said the tailor, ^' cheat me ? nOj no^ sii*^ it is impossible^ I sail too 
near the wind." Notwithstanding this boast> we saw him swindled 
by some of the inhabitants of the next town in the most barefaced 
manner imaginable ; how could it be otherwise^ he neither under- 
stood the language nor habits of the country. The little captain^ 
too, who sat yardrann and yardronn with the above, as he was 
transferred from one vehicle to another, requested us to inform the 
conducteur, that '' though he did not speak French, he knew when 
he was well treated.** In their mode of conveyance in France they 
are at least half a century behind us, ropes are no adequate substi- 
tutes for the neat harness used in England, and the drivers, if seen 
in Money's or Truefit^s shop, might easily be mistaken for an im- 
portation of bears. Whilst changing horses, one of the animals 
seized the neck of another with his teeth, when the postillion, in 
order to correct vice, and teach patience, with a loud burst of pas- 
sion, and somewhat new oath (sacre nam de Diahle) first lashed the 
biter, and then the bitten. 

We at length reached Paris, and entered eagerly into the amuse- 
ments of the city ; I was whirled down the Russian Mountains with 
a velocity that threatened a speedy entrance into the other world, 
and lounged with the sprigs of fashion in the Champs £lis6es, 
whither (they say) when engaged in literary pursuits, Fontaine re- 
sorted to compose, the sceptical reader may exclaim. Fables ! We 
next visited the Louvre, but the brilliancy and magnificence dis- 
played in this matchless collection must be examined in person by 
all who would duly appreciate its value. Stripped, as it had been 
by the allies at the time J saw it. it still presented an assemblage of 
pictures, such as no country in Europe could boast ; the eye dwelt 
upon them for hours with unabated rapture, and the mind found 
constant food for the most delightful contemplation : their statues 
also are extremely fine, and they deserve the warmest commenda- 
tions for the taste and judgment they have displayed in the selection. 
TThese treasures are thrown open for public inspection twice in the 
week, but, with a liberality that generally chai*acterizes this people, 
foreigners are allowed to view them six days out of the seven. 

Who, that has strolled with delight through the gardens of the 
Tuileries, and revelled in the beauties of Versailles and St. Cloud, 
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does not turn with regret to his own country, and mourn over the 
workshop of the unpatronized statuary ; here all strive to adorn 
their own houses^ but none wish to ornament the kingdom. Why 
do we not endeavour to outstrip our neighbours in the cultivation of 
the fine arts, as much as we have surpassed them in the exercise of 
arms ? John Bull^ though somewhat rough in his disposition, may 
easily be tamed, for his ears are ever open to the call of honour and 
patriotism ; he has successfully followed the sound of the horn, and 
capered nimbly amongst the frogs, who in vain emulated his size ; 
he saw himself their conqueror^ but had too much good sense to 
destroy their pictures^ or macadamize their statues. The politeness 
of the French^ as a nation^ may be attributed to two causes ; first, the 
general diffusion of knowledge^ and secondly^ the fine arts being 
placed within the reach of the people., who, by constant intercourse, 
contract a love for them^ thus the intellect becomes expanded, 
and the taste refined. Might not this be attempted in England with 
some rational hope of success, throw open our institutions to the 
public at large^ and let foreigners enter them without trouble or 
expense. Where have we any thing to compare with the walks 1 
before named ? It is not the fault of the land^ but of its inhabitants ; 
nature has done her part, let art now be put in requisition : our 
parks are not inferior to those on the continent, and Kensington 
Gardens are admirably adapted for a promenade ; in short, if the 
water were cleansed, and had a slight rail thrown round it, with 
some good statues scattered amongst the trees, in the same way as 
those at the Tuileries, we might safely challenge the whole world to 
competition. 

AN ALLEGORY. 

Ye lovers of knowledge give ear to my stery. 

Much truth is contained in a short allegory. 

In the yard of my neighbour a fine pullet grew. 

The pride of her mother, the elder of two. 

And to keep her from danger, or aught that could harm her. 

Was the care day and night of the good-natured farmer. 

The pullet grew larger and finer apace. 

Increasing in beauty, in stature and grace. 
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Yet lomething appeared to be waniiiig e'en tken 

To make her as happy as may be a hen. 

Her appetite left her she could not tell why. 

And her white bosom heaved a deep, half-smothared sigh ; 

She passed by her barley and cmmbs in disgust. 

Her plumage all drooped, and her tail swept the dost. 

Alas ! sighed the farmer, the chicken will die, 

Alas ! his dame echoed with tears in her eye. 

Let us send for the duckling old Thomas has reared. 

That my darling may be by her company cheered. 

The duckling, the fairest by far of its breed. 

Was sent for in hopes that the chicken might feed. 

And quiet her good-natured master's alarms. 

When solaced by friendly society's charms. 

But the best plans, alas ! will at times miss their end. 

The chicken grew worse at the sight of her friend. 

Who, seeing the dear creature's life was at stake. 

By the Doctor's advice sent for young Billy Drake. 

On the brother*s arrival the malady fled. 

Soon the patient was able to leave her sick bed. 

And, when she *gan ogling the handsome young stranger. 

The Dr. pronounced her to be out of danger. 

But, to make the assurance they had doubly sure, 

Tliey resolved upon trying some means for a cure. 

Quoth the Dr. ^' I fear not to meet with miscarriage. 

For the mode I prescribe is the young people's marriage." 

Said the farmer, ^' So be it." The chicken said nought, 

But the glance of her eye was expressive of thought. 

For, when the sensations of females are strong. 

The intenseness of feeling will silence their tongue. 

The parson, a turkey-cock, mounted an old tree. 

To unite them in sight of the neighbouring poultry. 

The cuckoo was present to add his amens. 

The assembly consisted of ducks, geese, and hens. 

And the two came in sight of the whole congregation 

Desirous of hearing the solemnization. 

(Or as some people deem it the mere ceremony) 

Of the holy estate which is called matrimony. 
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The drake waa adonied with as many a hue 

As &e sunbeams reflect in the spangles of dew. 

But white was the colour the pullet displayed^ 

As suiting the purity fit for a maid. 

They stood up in front of the turkey-cock's altar> 

The bridegroom was firm> but the bride seemed to falter. 

Her voice lost its function, her blood felt a chill, 

\Vhen pronouncing the awful engagement ^* I will !'* 

Her presentiment told her misfortunes were nigh. 

And they were fulfilled ere the thought was gone by. 

In the crowd that assembled these nuptials to grace, 

A young game cock was present of unsullied race. 

Whose sire many praiseworthy battles had won. 

And his spirit still breathed in the veins of his son. 

like lightning he darted, like lightning he struck. 

And slew the unfortunate son of a duck. 

He staggered — he tottered — ^he screamed — and he fell. 

The blithe wedding peal grew a funeral knell. 

And the foul spirit rose up to bear him to hell. 

HUM. 



THE EDITOR'S BOX. 

It has often occurred to us that our Editor's Box might be likened 
to a beetle trap, the contents of which are generally consigned to 
the fire. Were but our readers aware of the intense difficulties 
connected with our ofiice, we would wager a round sum, that the one 
half would thrust their tongues into their cheeks and chuckle out, 
" poor devils I they have some trouble to please us ;" while the 
kinder hearted — ^the ladies perhaps — would actually sigh in commi- 
seration of our labour. The Editorial Box often contains letters of 
abuse that would make the vulgarest fishwoman blush, and droop 
her diminished head, satisfied that the writer had beaten her out of 
the fi^. This the author considers unt. Mercy upon us ! wit is 
truly indefinable. Then, silly lovers, with minds as narrow as the 
black hole of Calcutta, puling and muling, transmit sonnets to what 
they call their " First Loves.*" It would be happy for us were but 
that first the last, or that they began with the end, we should then 
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know how to deal with them. Now, some asinine 8chool-boy> who 
signs himself DretcOf (ducklings goose, or any other silly bird were 
more appropriate^) hands ns the upheaving of his infant muse. 
Happy youth ! (could he think so,) had he strangled that muse in its 
births and stuck to his ledger as a good boy should hare done. It 
would really frighten the reader to hear of the firing that monthly 
takes place at our office. The innocents are consigned to the 
flames. Odes to one-eyed fiddlers, duck-legged chambermaids, sim- 
pering misses, twaddling matrons^ cock-eyed jilts^ all are consigned 
to the blazing furnace^ and made as light as their intrinsic value ! 
Like Indian widows they are burned, and complain not. inoffen- 
sive, harmless muse, why trust thy thoughts to such bunglers, who, 
even worse than echoes, catch not thy sound at second hand. 

It has been matter of surprise to us from whom the greater part 
of the nonsense verses can proceed. We have more than once sus- 
pected that arch wag. Walker, the twopenny, of being concerned 
in the affair. We have seen him leer so knowingly, as he leaves in 
our office a cleanly looking^ tidily folded, school-boy like scribbled 
thick one, and exclaims, ** I say, governor, there ought to be double 
post for this here sizer." However we discovered the man of let- 
ters really could not write. Then we bethought us of the watch- 
man, but, singular to relate, that worthy, when he looked at the dial 
of the parish clock, could not tell what hour it represented. But he 
knew the quarters and halves, because '^ the old gentleman'' — as he 
expressed it — " then opens his jaws to speak." We recollect one 
evening, a cart happening to pass as the clock struck, Charles heard 
it not; and the watchman actually asked another, " What is it 
o'clock, my jewel ?" Of course so illiterate a being could not manage 
his Christmas verses, and we shrewdly suspect that the man em- 
ployed upon that occasion duns all the Editors' ^^ ordine longo '' 
' ihroughout the remainder of the year. We once suspected our 
cook of favouring us with some Lines to Greece, and, to make trial, 
offered the foolscap sheet of rhymes as a covering for the sirloin of 
beef. She appropriated it accordingly. Give the devil his due, she 
could not have been the authoress, although we thought she had saved 
the long quills from the goose's wings to supply her with pens for 
the occasion. 

Besides, the trouble of having to wade through sheets of bungling 
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verse ia nothing' compared to the abase that follows the rejection of 
an ai-ticle. The aiionymous writer^ possessing the advantage of 
being unknown^ attempts to bally as into the belief of having done 
him an injastice^ forgetting that we really did apply his verses to 
some purpose^ though we need not explain how. Poor little cob- 
blers — for since Bloomfield they have become notorious — imagine 
the shafts they aim at us are as pointed as their awls^ and^ perhaps, 
our correspondent^ S. N. O. B. will take our hint. It is true that 
we have many good articles from our known and valued friends^ 
but how little are they compared to the mass of ignorant absurdity 
issuing from th6 anonymous.. The literary drones seem even more 
abundant than the bees, the former swarm almost to the expulsion 
of the latter^ until weighed in the balance^ and then^ like a dog with 
a pole cat, we turn away disgusted. However, there are articles^ 
that are not altogether bad> and parts of which indeed may be called 
good, the which we frequently find in our Editor's Box, and, as we 
ought to make some distinction, we shall occasionally select the 
weeds from the flowers, and thereby print those which we deem most 
worthy the reader's attention. We, therefore, commence with a 
Parody, from Oxford, on the death of General Sir John Moore. 

Not a clock was heard, nor St. 1'homas's note, 

As his carcase we hurried to college. 
For the gown at the Mitre had g07ie to pot. 

Which had injured his box of knowledge. 

We carried him oflF to St. Mary Hall, 

By pretty Miss Gardner's turning. 
And we gave the porter a deuce of a bawl. 

And put out the lamp light burning. 

Adown on the carpetless floor he sunk. 

For sleep had assuredly bound him. 
So he snored like a gemrnen uncommonly drunk. 

With his commoner's gown around him. 

lliere we bundled him hosky to bed. 

And laughed at his features of sorrow^ 
We thought what the commoner now so drunk dead 

Would say to his tutor to-morrow. 
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We tiiOttght; how the claret would bo&er his hetiidU 

And how that nosey, the doctor^ ' 

Woold give imposition^ and what could be said 

By way of excuse to the proctor. 

Sure in the black book his name they '11 stoTe> 

At college collections upbraid him ; 
But he cares for nought, by that musical snore 

Which thanks for the homage we paid him. 

When we tucked him up— and could do no more — 

At the fall of our hero sighing. 
We heard, by the distant bull dog's roar^ 

The proctors were after us hieing. 

Loud was the din — away we ran. 

For we wished not the proctor to handle> 
So we left to his rest the drunken man. 

But, first of all, put out his candle. 

The next correspondent sends us an " Ode to Margate." We 
give the commencement, the only part worthy of insertion. 

Of Margate pleasures would I sing, 
And of its Pier, the Pier-isn spring. 
Of public breakfasts, and of dinner^ 
And thin men walking irapa dira. 
And where you pay bobs six or seven 
For public concerts to be given. 
Where steam boats do to London go up 
With civil captains used to blow up. 
Coaches bringing cart loads down 
Of cocknies who go out of town. 
And where the wag, who fashion cnlls^ 
Comes to see a flock of gulls, 

" Si sic omnia dixisset/' The season which brought with it the 
cauliflower seems to have excited several of our friends to write ; 
instance the following 
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EPIGRAM. 

O^ if I must be deep in love. 

And own the urchin's pow*r ! 
Let it be very deep indeed 

InloveofcauHftow'r. 

And the song, by a correspondent signing* himself D. 

My love is as tongued as the Tower of fiabel^ 
The greatest of towers that ever was made ; 

She cuts out watch papers so skilful and able. 
And yet is a straw bonnet builder by trade. 

Her nose is as curved as the spout of tea-kettle. 
Her eyes are as black as black-pudding, T guess ; 

Her wit is so sharp that it stings like a nettle, 
And what she can't do she will never profess. 

Her breath is as sweet, very nearly, not quite> 
As the warm glowing breeze o'er Arabian bow r. 

As an Eden of flow'rets I love her, and might. 
But I don*t, think her equal to fine cauliflow'r. 

Our correspondent Y sends three Epigrams. 

I. 

'' You want,'* dear Pat, ^^ bekase I 've money. 

To rob me of the prize." 
'^ O, now, upon my soul, my honey ! 

I would but steal your eyes." 

n. 

Nothing, they say, we all shall be. 

*^ Nothing we were," said sturdy Joe. 
That nothing you are, all agree. 

Though lusty, good for nought, I trow. 

m. 

To think that the beef should be done into rags. 

Is enough to make any man vapour ; 
While the landlady says, as she asks for our mags. 

Such rags would make excellent paper. 

The next, which we feel at all inclined to publish, is a parody on 
the favourite song of ^' Strike the light Guitar." Our correspondent 
informs us that it was written and sung by the Lord Mayor on the 
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swan-lioppiDg expedition. It is, however^ very foolish; but, of 
course> tbe silliness of distinguished individuals is to be tolerated, 
we shall therefore give one verse as a specimen of his Worship's 
talents. 

But, when she reached the Ward of Cheap, 

Her loss she did deplore. 
And vept as much as she could veep. 

And never vept no more. 
But would you have a splendid ray. 

To shine like Waithman's star. 
Why take a flint within your hand. 

And strike a light. Guitar ! 

You see what the Lord Mayor warbles at city swan-hoppings. This 
man is a specimen of the rise of intellect about the neighbourhood of 
Guildhall. We do not exactly understand it, but our correspondent 
says, ^^ it was sung with good emphasis and discretion, and elicited 
much applause." 

The best thing we have had among the prose articles is some 
Committals Extraordinary," from which we select the following. 

Samuel Rogers was indicted for stealing a joke, the property 

of one Joseph Miller, &c. It appeared upon evidence that the ac- 
cused had been frequently seen to loiter about a banking office in 
the city, and was a known character. The magistrate observed that 
appearances were decidedly against him, and he was remanded to give 
other authors an opportunity of attending. The case excited much 
interest, it being supposed that the accused had long indulged in 
this plan of pilfering." 

" A huge gross man, calling himself Sir William Curtis, stood 
accused of cutting the city dinners. The case was plain, and the 
magistrate ordered him to pound stones at Hastings during his plea- 
sure, upon the plea that, in cutting a city dinner, the Baronet had 
committed himself." 

*' A^gluttonous looking actor, named Pope, was charged with 
eating too much at the Theatrical Fund Dinner, and villainously 
marring a fowl, by cutting it fouly. He was committed to take his 
trial under Lord Ellenborough's act for cutting and maiming.*' 

And thus, for the present, close we our Editor's Box, hoping that 
we have satisfied some correspondents, in thus bringing them out to 
the notice of our readers. 
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''It 18 little to be wondered at, if, renouncing the world in such a spirit, 

I was disappointed of that peace, the hope of which had led me to seek the 

seclusion of the cloister.** 

Story op a Life. 

" Solus inter plurimos " 



In the reign of our eighth Henry, there existed a society, the name 
of which may probably, by rigid critics, be deemed in itself a 
contradiction, inasmuch as it was called — ^The Monk Club. — ^^ A 
club," says Dr. Johnson, '' is an assembly of good fellows meeting 

, under certain conditions ;" and a monk, we all know, is, or ought 
to be, a person more habituated to meditations on another world, 
than to the enjoyment of those good things which are to be found 
in this. But notwithstanding all these cogent arguments, the Monk 
Club must not be condemned as a misnomer — ^let the short history 
of its foundation speak for itself. Briefly then, it consisted of a 
body of monks, whose convent having been recently destroyed, 
and themselves scattered over the country, found their situation so 
desolate and cheerless, that they had, by mutual consent, formed a 
sort of social tie, binding themselves to meet at stated intervals, 
and renew, by friendly intercourse^ and amicable repasts, those 

« kabits of kindly intimacy in which, as a fraternity, they had been 
for some years accustomed to indulge. Tliis assembly had been, 
from its commencement, under the superintendance of their former 
abbot, Hildebrand, a man of a haughty and ambitious spirit, to 
vrhom this shadow of authority was for a while a consolation for his 

c c 
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lost dignities ; but he soon founds that as his power was no longer 
absolute^ his commands were disregarded ; and that if he sought to 
enforce them^ the rebels would withdraw themselves entirely from 
his control^ rather than submit — so that^ growing weary of an office 
which conferred so little honour on him^ he signified his intention 
of giving it up altogether^ and summoned a general meeting of the 
monks to witness his resignation. How severe was the mortification 
of the proud president^ (for it would be modernizing the thing too 
much to call him the chairman,) when he found, that even on this 
last occasion, his summons was answered but by four members of 
the club. Totally unprepared for such a mark of disrespect from 
his once humble flock, he stood upon the threshold of the door, and 
looked upon the diminished group of his followers with ineffable 
contempt and anger. — " Why how is this T' At last he said, ad- 
dressing himself to Father Francis, the senior of the company, — 
" Have I arrived earlier than ye expected me, or is this all the 
remnant of my fickle, faithless people V* 

^* Holy Father," replied Francis, " I trust there are yet others who 
will come to take a last leave of their pastor; but I know not; 
methinks they have of late seen somewhat in this world of vanity 
to lure them back to it again ; day by day I have observed them 
fall away, until at length so few remain, as scarcely even to remind 
us of our happier days." 

" Our numbers are indeed most miserably reduced," said another 
brother, Ambrose by name, '^ I fear we shall spend but a dull 
evening with such a small party ; besides, we have lost, it seems, 
the only merry one amongst us — what can have become of Arnold ? 
I am something of a jester myself, to be sure, but what would be 
the use of being gay to night ? Our reverend prior will not con- 
descend to smile at my best jokes ; Father Francis, (heaven bless 
him, unsophisticated soul,) he is all too simple and too serious to 
understand them ; then as for Bertram, we might as well expect to see 
the sun shine at midnight, as to see a ray of cheerfulness illuminate 
his dark countenance ; and Laurance, poor sleepy Laurance, he is 
even now snoring in reply. — Oh I we are a precious set altogether!" 

''Spare thy sarcasms, thou senseless railler!" exclaimed Ber- 
tram, breaking from his moody silence, — " why should'st thou 
think thy mad-brained absiiU-dities could call up the smile of mirth 
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upon the care-worn cheek of him who has known nought but sin and 
sorrow in his journey through this world of folly." 

*^ Peace, brawlers," interrupted Hildebrand — and at the sound 
of that authoritative voice, which they had been for years accustomed 
to obey, the wrangling monks relapsed into silence for a while — 
Francis was the next to speak — 

''It has often been a subject of astonishment to me," he gravely 
began> " to think what unity of feeling could have existed amongst 
those who once formed our society — for see, when once the bond is 
broken, how quickly they disperse ! yet were they once all leagued 
beneath the same sacred banner — all bound by the same vows of 
holiness ! must there not have been some self-deceit amongst tliem ? 
Could they have been true servants of the church ?" 

'' Surely not," replied Ambrose abruptly, '* for my part, I always 
doubted the motives of every one of us !" 

Hildebrand, without noticing the interruption, turned to the first 
speaker and replied — 

" Aye, Father Francis, tiiat is indeed just cause of wonder ; if 
we could learn what brought them to the cloister, might it not be a 
lesson to the world ? How few of us, if called upon to give the real 
cause of our seclusion from life and its vanities, would not betray 
some motive which has been long concealed beneath the mask of 
sanctity, even perhaps from themselves." 

<' A confession ! a confession !" said Ambrose exultingly ; then 
turning to his companions, he continued, ''Observe, my saintly 
brethren, our reverend prior makes no exception in favour of himself." 

" No !" he proudly answered, " I make no reserve — if I have 
worn the saintly garb so iU that every fool could see through the 
disguise, 'twere best I threw it off at once. You doubt the motives of 
all present here "• • • • 

" I crave your pardon," interrupted Ambrose, " I ought to have 
named one amongst us, to whom I could have given credit for true 
and unaffected piety — " then whilst Hildebrand, somewhat recover- 
ing his complacency, apparently waited to hear his own name 
singled from the group, the provoking Ambrose, rising from his 
seat, advanced towards the venerable Francis, and taking him by 
the hand, l^d him forward, saying — ^" Here is indeed an Israelite 
without guile !" 

cc2 
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Hi]debrand> making a violent efTori to conceal his mortification^ 
joined in the panegyric of Francis — ^his conscience at the same time 
whispering, that the random shots of Ambrose, the jester^ did not 
always miss the mark — a bold and frank confession was now^ he 
thought, all that remained to him, for was it not better to acknow- 
ledge the part he had been acting, than to be accused of duplicity, 
and thus convicted, as it were, of cowardice. His resolution taken, 
he turned to Ambrose with a g^ve, composed air, and said — 

** I then am one of those whom you imagine to have been actuated 
by other motives than religion, when 1 took the monastic vows. 
You are right, Ambrose, the secret spring of that action, and 
indeed of every other action of my life, was not religion, but am- 
bition — restless, insatiable, unconquerable ambition ! Hear then 
my history. 1 was the youngest son of a titled, but impoverished 
family. The pitiful remnant of our once princely property, which 
was barely sufficient to support the honours of an ancient race, 
descended, of course, to my eldest brother. I, and the other 
younger branches of the family, were launched into the world, poor 
as the untaught hind that laboured in our fields, but proud as the 
lofbiest nobles of the land. 1 felt the galling chain that pressed 
with such a deadly weight upon my spirit, and like the prisoned 
eagle, beat with hopeless rage the wires of my cage, longing to 
spread my wings in the free air of heaven, and fix my undazzled 
eyes upon the glorious sun; but how was 1 to soar above the 
envious clouds that darkened the prospect of my youth and my 
ambition ? 

" Long and bitterly did 1 muse upon the cruel fate, which while it 
had condemned me to poverty and obscurity, had at the same time 
given me a heart that would not, could not, content itself with the 
mere possession of an existence that was to be passed ingloriously, 
then sink into an eternal oblivion. Must I, whose ancestors had 
been the brightest ornaments of the court, and the bravest chieftains 
in the field of battle ; must I linger out my days, unknovm, 
unhonoured, because I had no hopes of sordid gold to bring me into 
notice ? 

'<In such alndess reveries as these I passed my boyish days, and 
fed my wayward fantasies by reaching even in the chronicles of 
history, the deeds of the mighty dead. At length the current of my 
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thoughts was changed by the course of 4)olitical events ; and mj 
mind was suddenly called off from dreams of the past to contempla- 
tions of the present. The sudden and startling elevation of Wolsey> 
which attracted the attention of all^ and the envy of not a few^ had 
peculiar power to interest me. This man, of humble birth> had risen 
to the highest offices of state by talent only — ^what hopes then were 
there not for me if I but followed in his track ? T took my deter- 
mination, and pronounced the irrevocable vow. 

*^ Oh ! how well do I remember the feelings which agitated my 
heart as I robed myself in the mean garb of our humble order — 
how high did my proud bosom heave with anticipations of the time 
when the cowl and rosary of the lowly monk should be exchanged 
for the red robe of the cardinal — or perhaps — for ambition knows 
not where to stop — ^for the triple crown even of the Papal see ! 

** You smile, my friends, and think my visions wild and idle. 
I did not think them so, but they have proved fallacious. Our 
power is gone — our pride is humbled — our hopes have perished!" 

And laying his dejected head on his clasped hands, he remained 
awhile in deep and painful silence. 

Long accustomed to respect, the monks forbore to speak, but 
looked in silence on each other as if surprised to find a touch of 
human weakness in the haughty prior. Hildebraudye/i^ the silence, 
and hastily recovering himself, he said, 

^^ But come, my friends, since I have unveiled my character so 
freely to you, it is but meet you do the same in turn. Will each of 
you as honestly confess what motives brought you to the mo- 
nastery ?" 

'' That would I for one," said Ambrose gaily, " and never fear 
a frown from Father Francis even — Truly when I took the vows I 
neither wished to deceive myself or others. I had no thoughts of 
ever turning saint, but " he paused, and drawing a sigh of pre- 
posterous length, with a most rueful expression of countenance, 
added in a doleful tone, 

<< Never was man more cruelly imposed upon; for, in troth, I was 
completely tricked into the house of penance. You shall have my 
history in all due time, but I must not, you know, take the pre. 
cedence of my seniors. Here^s our good Francis, certainly the 
eldest of us, has he any thing to say ?'' 
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" Nothing in the way of confession I should think^'' said Hilda- 
brand. 

^* If you mean>" said the venerable man^ " that I am. expected 
to give some worldly reason for my entering the sacred 
waUs*' 

** Oh ! no, no/' cried Hildebrand and Ambrose together^ ^^ we 
caimot expect "that," and the latter continued, 

'^ Only tell us why and when you first turned monk — that is all 
we want to know." 

" I cannot well reply to that," answered Francis gravely, *^ for 
it seems to me as if the thought of leading a religious life was one 
of the first ideas that impressed itself upon my mind. I had a 
moumfiil experience of the world even in my boyhood. 1 thought 
it fiill of trials and temptations, and felt a wish to quit it. It 
seemed strange to me, that the cell of the recluse should generally 
be sought as the last refuge of those who had found no other 
resting place on earth — not resorted to by willing votaries in the 
kappy days of youth and innocence, when the heart that was laid 
upon the sacred shrine was more worthy to be offered to its Maker, 
than when, after long years of sin and sorrow, it was brought unto 
him, loaded with grief and stained with crime. These were the 
thoughts that, whej^ my widowed father died, and left me free to 
choose^ induced me to quit the sweet solitude of my native valley, 
for the abbey's cloistered aisle.*' 

'^ A bad exchange, believe me," answered Ambrose. ^' Now may 
I ask how many years have past since first you came, and willingly 
immured yourself within the gloomy walls of that sad edifice, which 
our good king (God bless his kindly heart I say) has levelled with 
the ground?" 

'' It is, 1 think, near five and fifty years since I first wore the 
cowl — ^but nevjer have I once, through that long period, sighed 
for liberty — ^to others it might come a welcome gift, but not 
to me." 

''No! nor to me!" cried the dark Bertram, starting from his 
seat, and sending his malignant glances round on his companions, 
who shrunk back, alarmed by the sinister expression of his coun- 
tenance, apd even Laurance roused himself to learn the cause of 
the disturbance." 
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^* Behold me !" he resumed in the same voice of thunder that had 
awakened the sleepy brother 

'^ Behold me now — thrown back upon that world which I de- 
spised and hated — that world too which despised and hated^ aye^ 
and persecuted me! You have heard perhaps*' — (hesitatingly) — 
** of men who doubted, nay, who demed the truths of our religion. 

♦ 

Did you ever dream that such a one had entered unsuspected within 
your hallowed walls ? i am that miserable being — I was, even at 
the moment that I took the vows, an infidel !" 

A convulsive shudder thrilled through the startled circle of his 
auditors, who at that moment felt as if a demon stood revealed 
before them. Bertram saw the horror his confession had inspired, 
but he heeded it not, and with breathless eagerness pursued his 
tale. 

^* Think not," he said, " that I came disguised amongst you to 
mock and deride your solemn services, and to turn the unstable 
hearts of the weak ones in your fraternity from that faith which 
seemed to soothe and to support them under all the ills of life. 
No — wretched as I was, I did not wish to make my fellow mortals 
miserable as myself. And when I felt the smile of scorn upon my 
lip, and words of taunting scepticism rising to my tongue during 
your gfrave and pompous ceremonies, 1 would bury my rebellious 
words deeper in the dark recesses of my heart, and hide from view 
the countenance that so ill accorded with the scene around me V 

'' Let me ask you then," inquired Francis anxiously, ^' why you 
came among us ? The sacred rites observed by us could bring no 
peace to you. Our prayers, our fasts, our penances, our vigils 
must have been to you the worst, the most insufferable grievances." 

'* Grievances they surely were," Bertram replied, " but not the 
worst — I had endured far, far severer trials ere I entered your 
abode. I will not weary you by the repetition of the evils and 
sorrows of my early life. Let it suffice to say, I passed my youth in 
foUy, idleness, and guilt — and that my. after years were rendered 
miserable by many and various afflictions. Loss of fortune — faith- 
lessness of friends — separation iirom dear and fond relations — these, 
and more than these, were tlie calamities that embittered my existence. 
.My boasted philosophy was called in to my aid ; but alas ! it could 
not heal my wounded spirit — life had lost its charms. The world 
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no longer smiled on me — and I would fain have laid me down in 

the dark g^ve, forgetful and forg^tten> but that I feared ^- 

Oh ! how wild^ how terrible were the fantastic images that haunted 
me day and night. Then^ too^ the reproachful sneers of those who 
in my happier days had called themselves my friends! ^What! 
did / fear to die, who had so often said that death was nothing but 
an endless sleep T And others said^ ' Does the philosopher deplore 
his loss of riches, whose theory it was that wealth is not a good, 
nor poverty an evil V And the keenest taunt of all came from the 
lips of one whom I had loved so dearly ! ' This man's philosophy 
was for his sunny days — see how it flies from him when adversity 
assails him !' All this was more than I could bear, and so, scarce 
knowing what I did, I sought my last asylum within those walls, 
nourishing some' faint idea that amidst so many saints, whose orisons 
were daily poured forth at the throne of mercy, some ray of light 
might perhaps beam on a benighted soul. Nor have I hoped in 
vain — ^for, since T have seen the solace that religion brings' to grief, 
the peace, the pardon that it yields to the wretched sinner, I have 
begun to feel that there must indeed be some truth in such a creed 
as yours." 

The solemnity of Bertram's manner had somewhat checked the 
gaiety of Ambrose, and seeing that Francis, delighfed with the con- 
cluding words of the last speaker, had quitted his seat in order to 
place himself beside him, he began to apprehend that the conversar 
tion would take much too grave a turn to please him : and, in order 
therefore to make a sudden diversion,- he addressed himself to Hil- 
debrand, with a request, that although it was not yet his turn to tell 
his own story, he might be allowied to give a slight sketch of the life 
of an absent brother, which he thought was worthy their attention, 
and which, he could assure them, was authentic. The permission 
being granted, he began as follows :— 

** You must know," he said, '^ that as I this evening hastened to 
our rendezvous, I fell in with old Adrian, whom you must all re- 
member as having once been amongst us, and a prodigious surly 
old fellow he was. I stopped and spoke to him in a friendly manner 
enough, but I found him as uncommunicative as ever — I could make 
nothing of him — he seemed to wish me a hundred miles off — but I 
was resolved to know what he was about, so I watched. Urn a little 
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while, and where would you think he went to ? Why, to an old 
Jew of a money-lender^ whom I had once some dealings with — and 
on that plea of acquaintance I took the liberty of walking in when 
Adrian walked out, to ask some questions about him. Do you know 
this man told me that our ci-devant brother was the most griping, 
hard-hearted miser that ever breathed — and that having, many 
years ago, driven a poor but honest debtor of his to the last extre- 
mity, so that he actually died from want, leaving his wife and 
children houseless beggars, Adrian's conscience for once smote him. 
It so happened that he could make no reparation to the family he 
had ruined, for the poor woman went raving mad, and in her deli- 
rium so terrified her helpless infants that they fled, no one knew 
whither. Well, at the suggestion of a monk of our order — who 
worked upon him in his penitent fit— the miser actually gave a large 
sum of money to our convent, and so tried to satisfy his scruples — 
but then came another trouble. To be parted from his gold was 
really too great a sacrifice, and so — ^ha ! ha ! — to think of the folly 
of the thing! Not being able to get his treasure .back again, and 
totally incapable of existing without it, he took the sage resolution 
of burying himself with it." 

'* Can this be true ?" asked Hildebrand. 

" O yes, every syllable of it. Moreover, Adrian, my informant 
added, brought all the remnant of his money with him to the convent, 
and buried it carefully under the stone floor of his cell. After it was 
rased to the g^und, he came amongst the ruins and dug it up again. 
But, alas ! the chest was empty.'* 

Whilst the companions of Ambrose joined in the laugh that was 
raised against the absent Adrian, the door of the apartment opened, 
and Arnold entered, apparently in high spirits and excellent good- 
humour. The stoi-y of Adrian was repeated, and perhaps a little 
embellished for the sake of eflect. When it was ended, Hildebrand 
requested the new comer to imitate the frankness of his associates, 
and give a slight sketch of his own life ; to which he readily as- 
sented, and was about to beg^n, when the ever-talking Ambrose inter- 
rupted him by saying — 

" Now, before you say one word, let me wager what your profes- 
sion was. — Tell me, were you not once a soldier ?'* 

Truly, comrade, you have rightly guessed me," answered Ar- 
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nold| stariDg at the questioner, and looking ^' wondrous wise.'* — '* Bvt 
how ! (confound your penetration) how came you to find me out ?** 

'* Why now/' drawled Laurance lazily, <^ see how the man won- 
ders where there's nothing in the world to wonder at Who could 

fail to find you out — ^why, I remember ;*' and, as he spoke, he 

grew so animated in his subject, that he actually raised himself in 
his chair, and opened both his eyes. 

'^ Aye I 1 remember," he continued, '' that when first Arnold came 
among us, his language was a string of riddles : — He would ask 9k 
what hour the bugle was to rouse us from our morning sleep, or 
summon us to bed at night ; he called our prior the commander, the 
refectory the mess-room ; the lay brother, who acted as our porter, 
was called by him, I recollect, the sentinel — And how he used to 
storm and bluster too ! and his step — St. Mary save us ! — how firm 
and proud it was ; — in sooth, it suited ill with sandaled feet to stamp 
so fiercely, and to tread so loftily along the cloistered aisle !" 

^' No, truly," answered Ambrose ; ^^ a few days would suffice, 
methinks, to cure the soldier monk of such a fault as that. — ^Butnow 
you talk on*t, I too have my remembrances of the brave Arnold's 
initiation at the convent. There was one day, T know he made many 
of us look about us — ^he was going to the neighbouring village to buy 
provisions for us — well, never doubt me, but I heard him in* his 
loudest tone calling to poor old Gregory — * Here^ Gregory ! bring 
my charger — saddle him directly ; and hark ye, fellow ! bring me 
my boots and silver spurs.* " 

'^ By my honour, gentlemen," cried Arnold, laughing, *' if ye 
go on at this rate, there will be little left for me to tell, i cannot 
question now but that you all know my history as well as I do myselfr" 

^' It seems indeed," said Hildebrand, *^ as if they might well be 
able tp relate it for you. — ^But come — *tis better you should give it us 
— in few words, then, what brought so brave a soldier to the strange 
resolve of turning monk ?" 

<' In few words ttien," Arnold replied. '' 'Twas in a desperate fit 
of spleen and despondency when I threw off' the helmet to adopt the 
cowl. I had been in many battles, in all of which I had faithfully 
fulfilled my part ; and as my services deserved some slight reward at 
least, I fairly stated them, and asked to be promoted. But I' was 
overlooked ; and worse than that, a fellow, who had never seen a 
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battle in his life^ nor ever marched against the enemy, was appointed 
to the very rank I had solicited in vain ; because^ forsooth, he was a 
nephew of the general*s ! I left the army in disgust, and determined 
to fight no more for an ungrateful country — and then I found myself 
a beggar — that would not do for Arnold ; so, as I had no other re- 
source left me, why, I turned monk. But T am free again now ; and 
so I mean to go and offer my services to some foreign power — ^not to 
fight against my country, — ^no, ungrateful as it is, hang it ! I can't 
turn traitor to Old England ; but there are other ways, and then for 
the drum and the fife once more !" 

'^ Gome, brother Laurance,'' said Francis, '^ it is your turn 
now." 

" Ho, ho ! drowsy friar," cried Ambrose, bawling in his ear, 
** are you asleep again ? — Wake ! wake ! thou heavy one !'' And 
as he accompanied the loud exclamation with corresponding vehe- 
mence of action, the snoring sleeper raised himself with a most pite- 
ous look. 

'^ St. Mary save us !" he exclaimed, fixing his dull eye upon Am- 
brose, as if to understand his meaning ; '^ you are rather rude, me- 
thinks, in thus saluting me. — What would you with me now ; I have 
already said three aves, five paternosters, and the vesper prayer — now 
will not that content ye V* 

*' You have, have you," answered Arnold ; " then by my honour 
you have said them in your sleep !" 

'^ That he has, in faith," said Ambrose, ** for I am witness to his 
neither opening eye nor lip since he finished his last plate of veni- 
son ! — See, I have roused him now — that voice was magic ! — Look, 
Laurance ; now you are awake, we call upon you, one and all, to tell 
us why you first were tempted to put on that robe of holiness which 
you have since learnt iofill so weUV 

'* Why, heaven knows," said Laurance, " that 1 did not seek the 
convent for love of prayer or penance, nor was fasting much to my 
taste. I turned monk, simply because they told me 'twas the only 
way in which a man who was not bom to an estate could live at ease, 
enjoying every good thing of this world without the plague of working 
for it. And, in faith, I found it was so* I have spent my days in 
peace and quiet until now ; and now I know not, alas ! what I am 
fit to do.*' 
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'^ O^ Heavens V* ejaculated Francis^ ^' is it thus that men deceir^ 
themselves and others !" 

** Aye, aye ! so it is, and always has been," cried Ambrose^ ^' ex- 
cept to be sure in my case it was otherwise ; for I was not the de- 
ceiver^ but the deceived. — Gome> it grows late> so I'll not keep you 
long in listening to me. You must know then^ that I was^ ten years 
ago^ as handsome a fellow as you might meet with. I'm not saying 
this on my own judgment — ^the ladies all thought me so, and that 
you'll agree is the best criterion. 'Twas but fair^ to be sure^ that 
they should be pleased with my appearance^ for I took a monstrous 
deal of pains to win my way into their good graces. I spent half 
my time at my toQette^ and more than half my fortune on my ward- 
robe. 

<^ Well^ I went on> breaking a great many hearts and caring 
nothing about it ; until — ^woe betide the day ! — I chanced to fall in 
love myself. It so happened^ that the young lady was quite as much 
smitten as myself^ so that things went on pretty smoothly for a whfle. 
However^ mortal happiness is but shorty and so I found it. Eleanor's 
father was a man of high family and large fortune. He thought it 
monstrously presuming in me to aspire to his daughter's hand ; more 
especially as I was well aware that it had, while she was yet in her 
cradle^ been plighted to a young nobleman distantly related to her. 
Eleanor knew this too ; but as she liked me^ and did not like her 
kinsman^ she vowed she would either marry me or take the veil. I 
thought it shame to be outdone in heroism, and in a romantic mood 
quitted the gay delights of social life^ and immured myself within the 
convent. — Heigho !" 

" This is a sad story, I think/' said Hildebrand ; ^' you have in- 
deed reason to complain of your hard fate. Stilly you have one con- 
solation : the lovely Eleanor made herself as great a sacrifice." 

'^ 'So, by the Holy Rood ! but she did not though^ answered Am- 
brose^ striking his clenched fist upon tlie table with most unsaintly 
vehemence, ^* she did noty and there was the hardship of my case. 
The father^ it seems, understood her better than I did ; he brought 
the rejected lover often to the grate to see her during her noviciate^ 
and she began to think him more endurable. You know I had no 
longer the power of exerting my eloquence ; and thus my rival won 
the fi^ld^ and I was the victim of my own folly and a woman's fickle- 
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ness. However^ it is my turn jiaw« and 111 be even with her : I 
hear her husband has been dead these four years^ and she has been 
wishing to resume her acquaintance with me ; but I have kept aloof, 
and shall do so. — Gentlemen^ good night to you all — ^it is really un- 
seasonably late.*' 

And Ambrose bowed and departed ; the assembly broke up almost 
immediately after, and the society was dissolved for ever. 

Hildebrand and Arnold quitted England: the former went to 
Rome, the latter to Germany. Francis lived a hermit life, and was 
frequently visited by Bertram, now a convert. Adrian lived and died 
a heartless unfriended miser. Laurance was lucky enough to obtain 
a situation exactly suited to his taste and to his talents — that of con. 
fessor to a wealthy family, who kept an excellent table, and gave the 
good priest as little trouble as possible. And as for Ambrose, the 
fair Eleanor so far worked upon his sensibilities, that he forgot his 
promise of retaliating her inconstancy, and married her." 



EDWARD ALLAN. 

PORTION I. 

Thou seest yon man of haggard mien. 

His looks are not what they have been ; 

His fiery eye no more appears. 

His staff doth scarce support his years ; 

Shunning the world, you see him go 

Upon his pilgrimage of woe. 

Yet was he once as brave a knight 

As e*er broke spear in monarch's right. 

Though a sad chance — ^to few 'tis known- 

Those melancholy looks hath sown. 

Along the vale of Landor's green 
The rustic band to dance were seen ; 
The wild-haired maiden's tresses gay 
With flow'rs, adorned the holy day. 
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And eyes so bright, aiidbearts so free. 

Along the dance beat merrily. 

O^ there was love in ey*ry sigh^ 

And smiles that dealt in witchery. 

Young Edward Allan led the throng. 

And cheered tlie feasts nor thought it wrong, 

Or wanting in the squire's heir. 

His father*s tenants feast to share> 

They deem*d it kind that he was there. 

While maidens strove to catch his look. 

And freely all his kisses took^ 

And fancied *twas an heavenly bliss 

From Landor*8 heir to meet the kiss. 

The elder matrons of the vale 

Had met to tell the evening tale^ 

The clouds grew darker^ and the dance 

Was thinner, while the maidens* glance> 

That yet were loit'ring o'er the green. 

Appeared to reillume the scene. 

And now the home-brewed, nut-brown ale, 

Makes all deride the ghostly tale. 

Except some timid girl, who clings 

About her mother's apron-strings. 

And fancies on the mountain breeze 

Some elfin sprite of mysteries. 

The feast is ended: — hour of rest. 

By ev'ry rustic lab'rer blest. 

That bringest quiet — morning's dawn 

Saw many wretched beingB mourn. 

And yet thou closest, calm, serene. 

As if no day of strife had been. 

Young Edward Allan sought his home. 
Fatigued — ^he had not far to roam — 
And scarce the mansion met his eye. 
When panting came a horitoman by ; 
He checked the goaded palfrey's speed. 
And thus began : — ^^ In time of need 
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Apology is useless^ vain — 

The mind must speak bow great the pain. 

Young stripling, I must claim your aid^ 

The King's in want — Enough I've said." 

^' In want/*. cried Edward^ '' news most sore, — 

But yonder stands my father's door^. 

And ail true subjects there shall meet^ 

Who fight his cause : — 'Tis labour sweet. 

To rally round the monarch's shield^ 

And turmoil in the battle field. 

But tell me^ chieftain^ tell me^ you 

The contest saw ?" 

*' Aye, lad, 'tis true, 
The Roundheads hold the fields and I 
Am here to raise a company 
Of sturdy 'youths with loyal hearts — 
Alas ! tb thin these cheerful parts.*' 
Onward he rode : — ^the fair round moon 
Shone on his spear, and, turning, soon 
The elder Allan's mansion rose. 
To hail them to a still repose. 

The sire received the stranger guest. 

Who saw his jaded steed to rest, 

And, stroking down the conscious beast, 

Return'd to share the elder's feast. 

Young Allan's ever-ready hand 

Made glad the trooper, whose command 

Was instant as the sire's^~and he 

Forgot his woes, as quietly 

They quaffd the evening bowl, that makes 

E'en cowards hardy — he, that quakes 

At goblin's drear, forgets his care 

While midnight bowls are to his share. 

And now to rest the stranger rose, 

And Edward's bosom blazed with throes 

Of martial ardour, as he view'd 

The lofty trooper — far from rude 
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That tired brow — thou might*st presage 
The man of that accomplish'd age^ 
Though fated, when the rebel crew 
A royal banner overthrew. 

O^ lofty was the trumpet's sound. 
Hie village youths collected round. 
The stranger knight, whose martial gait, 
And piercing eye, and voice elate. 
Bespoke the noble — ^bom for deeds 
Of arms — the knight that freely bleeds. 
Whose life is at his country's call. 
And bowing, thus he spoke to all. 
'< Stands here the man denies to bring 
Succour to troubled England's king? 
Breathes such a wretch, I ask aloud. 
Among yon small, though sturdy crowd ? 
Let him depart ! — we do not seek 
To press the lowly and the weak. 
But only ask the daring youth. 
Who loves his king, and honours truth ; 
These are the noble hearts we ask. 
Who scorn to make religion mask 
The darkest deeds tbat want a name. 
But hold from loyalty their fame. 
Is there among yon one, now free. 
Would bend to rebel tyranny ? 
Or through this vale of beauties drone. 
And scarcely call his life his own ? 
There stands your leader — Lander's heir. 
Your suCTeiings, woes, success to share. 
He is the youth shall lead ye on 
Where deeds of daring may be done ; 
Shall lead to profit, fame, applause. 
For warring in the monarch's cause. 
Meet me, all ye that seek the way 
To glory, at the dawn of day, 
And I will march ye on to face 
Your country's foe, the rebel race." 
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They parted — one to bid adieu 
To much-loy*d parent — others flew 
To snatch from dearer loves than this 
A last embrace, and parting kiss. 
The first belov'd — whatever his lot. 
Time, all-destroyer, cannot blot 
The first sdOPections from the mind. 
Nor hardships borne, nor fate unkind ; 
That glimpse of once prosperity 
Which lives to latest memory. 

Sad bodings filled the father's heart. 
And sorrow with his son to part — 
The sole survivor — he, who bore 
The looks his angel mother wore ; 
The only hope, the youth who must 
Determine whether mortal dust 
Shall close with him and Allan's race. 
Or heirs beget his deeds to trace. 
It was not only death he fear'd ; 
What, if the rebel banner rear*d 
Victorious o'er the plain ? would he 
His ancient sire's mansion see 
A forfeit, and himself, poor child. 
Starving and lone — ^perhaps grown wild 
With fortune's adverse sway, be found 
An alien from his country *s ground. 
Cursing the parent earth, that made 
Slaves her own bowels to invade. 
Alas ! he little dream'd the fate 
Both sire and son must soon await 
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THE MORNING DREAM. 

A BALLAD. 

'TwAs in. the glad season of spring. 

Asleep at the dawn of the day^ 
I dreamed what I cannot but sing, 

So pleasant it seemed as I lay. 
I dreamed^ that on ocean afloat^ 

Far hence to the westward I sailed^ 
While the billows high lifted the boat. 

And the fresh blowing breeze never failed. 

In the steerage a woman I saw. 

Such at least was the form that she wore. 
Whose beauty impressed me with awe. 

Never taught me by woman before. 
She sat, and a shield at her side 

Shed light like a sun o'er the waves. 
And smiling divinely she cried — 

'^ I go to make freemen of slaves.'' 

Then, raising her voice to a strain. 

The sweetest that ear ever heard. 
She sang of the slave's broken chain, 

AVhile brighter her glory appeared. 
The clouds, which had over us hung. 

Fled, chased by her melody clear, 
Methought, as she liberty sung, 

'Twas liberty only to hear. 

Thus, swiftly dividing the flood. 
To a slave-cultured island we came. 

Where a demon, her enemy stood. 
Oppression his terrible name ; 
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In his hand^ as a sig^ of his sway, 

A scourge hung with lashes he hore^ 
And stood> looking out for his prey^ 

From Africa's sorrowful shore. 

But soon as approaching the land> 

That goddess-like woman he viewed^ 
The scourge he let fall from his hand^ 

With blood of his subjects embrued. 
I saw him both sicken and die^ 

And the moment the monster expir'd. 
Heard shouts^ that ascended the sky. 

From thousands with rapture inspired. 

Awaking, how could I but muse^ 

At what such a dream should betide> 
But soon my ear caught the glad news^ 

Which served my weak thought for a guide ; 
That Britannia^ renowned o'er the waves. 

For the hatred she ever has shewn 
To the Black sceptred rulers of slaves, 

Resolves to have none of her own. 

P. 



FAREWELL. 



Farewell to thee, and pleasure's hour^ 
That hour with thee wast past^ 

Farewell to thee, and pleasure's pow'r 
No longer than thy sight can last. 

Farewell, what more can numbers speak? 

Enough I wish thee well : — 
The tear on sorrowing beauty's cheek 

Speaks more than words can teU. 



L. F. 
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THE LAST WOMAN. 



Fata canit, foliisque notas et nomina mandat. 
Quaecunque in foliis descripsit carmina virgo, 
Digerit in numernm, atqne antro seclusa relinquit : 
Ilia manent. — Mn. Hi. v, 444. 

In this mortal life extremes are always matched. — Mrs. SheUey, 



It will be remembered by most of my readers^ that a few months 
ago a lady of strong understanding, and some literary attainment^ 
favoured the world with the life and adventures of the Last Man ; 
she then stated her information to be drawn from leaves scattered 
about the cave of the Cumaean Sibyl, some of which, with the 
assistance of a friend, she had been enabled to decypher ; others, 
being in languages they were unacquainted with, were left to their 
fate. I was so forcibly struck by the matter contained in these 
volumes, that I determined to set out immediately in quest of the 
remainder, reflecting upon the story of the Roman Sibyl, who, when 
Tarquin twice refused to purchase her collection of prophecies, 
placed six of the volumes upon the fire, and demanded as much for 
the three last, as she at £rst asked for the whole. The place was 
just as she has described it, low and difiicult to enter, abounding 
in winding passages, and terminating in an extensive cavern with 
an aperture in the roof, through which the beams of the sun gave 
an imperfect light; the cave seemed to have been untrodden by 
mortal foot since the departure of its female visitant, for the grass 
was unbent, and the leaves strewed in various directions ; these I 
collected, and lighting my candle by means of a phosphorus box, 
sat down with g^eat anxiety to examine them. It would appear 
the precaution reconmiended by Virgil had not been taken, when 
the former entrance was effected, for the wind had so entirely 
dissipated their order, 1 found no slight difiiculty in arrang^g 
them. After much labour, however, I succeeded in producing 
something like a connected narrative, of which the following is a 
faithful translation. 
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It has been frequently observed^ that the life of a scholar is 
troublesome to write from the scantiness of the materials, but surely 
the earthly peregrination of a creature of the female sex is> gene- 
rally speaking, calculated to afford even fewer incidents. Mine has 
been an eventful one. I have witnessed in my brief career the 
subversion of monarchies, the decline and fall of empires, the depo- 
pulation of the world, yet the history I am about to pen is composed 
more with the intention of employing a few solitary hours, than 
from a hope it may hereafter be perused by one of mortal extraction. 
Assist me, Clio, in the prosecution of my studies ; arise, and testify, 
ye honoured Shades, (for the sun is vertical, and I can find none in 
the streets.) Rulers of Olympus lend me your Mercury ! Having 
invoked all the powers ncessary for the furtherance of my plans, I 
shall float quietly with the literary stream. I am descended from a 
respectable family in the county of Kent. The village, in which we 
resided, is built in a most retired situation, and, as we kept little 
company, my childhood was passed in seclusion. Having attained 
the enviable age, when girls are permitted to mix in society, and 
ape the manners of full-groven persons, I went on a visit to a 
fashionable relation in the metropolis. London was so crowded at 
the time of our arrival, we could hardly stir beyond a foot-pace, so 
pidling the check-string, my aunt desired the footman to fetch a 
balloon. ^^ Halloo ! balloon, ahoy !" shouted he to a vehicle of that 
description, sailing along about the height of the houses. '^ I'm 
hired,'' replied the pilot, moving rapidly forward. Believing this 
to be untrue, the servant told a man at the top of an adjoining 
house to take his number; another however descended, and we 
entered. '' Call at the first floor of Miss Barnett's mansion in 
Grosvenor Square." Our airy carriage was soon in motion, and we 
stepped out on the balcony, but the lady had retired up stairs, and 
the balloon was consequently ordered to rise to the second floor. 
" Well," said Miss Betsy, ** I am rejoiced to see you, you have 
arrived in the very nick of time, the races begin to-day." 
*' Which?" I asked. " Oh ! the air of course, horse racing is quite 
out of date ; I protest, when I visited Epsom, Doncaster, and New- 
market last year, there was scarcely a person on the ground ; but 1 
was just about to set off, will you accompany me ?" We assented, 
and prepared immediately for our aeronautick expedition. 
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Man^ wbo^ compared with the uniyerse, is smaU and insignificant, 
has raised himself to sarprising power from the vast acquisitions he 
has made in the sciences ; formerly he could scour the roads, and 
plough the foaming wares, he was then lord of earth and water, fire 
is now the only element he cannot thoroughly subdue. Daedalus 
and Icarus, hide your diminished heads, ye are not fit to contend 
with the present generation ; ye dreaded the warmth of the meri- 
dian sun, they love to bask in its beams. It was a truly grand 
sight to Tiew the multitudes that rose simultaneously from the earth, 
and peopled the high-roads of ether, the gentlemen dressed in light 
coats and straw hats, the ladies in loose flowing robes, tbeir hair 
falling in graceful ringlets upon their shoulders; by the bye. 
Macassar Oil, invented several centuries ago, has gradually attained 
perfection ; a foreigner of some celebrity has infused into it a che- 
mical preparation, by means of which, if the head of an infant be 
rubbed constantly for the first twelve months, the hair grows in 
seminiatural curls, so that the dressers are going out of fashion, and 
perfumers alone succeed. The contending parties at length made 
their appearance, and scudded swiftly before the wind ; the struggle 
for priority was maintained by all with great spirit, till they were 
lost in a cloud ; presently we saw them emerging from their obscu- 
rity, first white and blue, then yellow and green taking the lead, 
but red and orange making a desperate effort to pass them, unfortu- 
nately the feathered vans became entangled, and two of the compe- 
titors (though it was not near night) were precipitated into the bed 
of Father Thames. We were so terrified that we returned home, 
and having finished dinner, proceeded along the magnificent quay, 
which extends from Westminster Bridge to the Tower ; the com- 
pany began to arrive very fast, and the large diving-bells were 
prepared for the customary promenade. The day had been ex- 
tremely sultry, so that we were anxious to enjoy the benefit of the 
cool stream ; our bell, therefore, with twenty others, each holding 
about a hundred, was let down, and the walk was really 
delightful. 

The tea-tree is cultivated in several parts of England with good 
success, you may frequently see one growing by the side of a 
humble cottage, the owner of which, about an hour before the meal^ 
that derives its name from the plants, daily plucks and prepares a 
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few of the leaves. They, who were accustomed to drink this deli- 
cious beverage in former ages^ were doubtless well satisfied, and 
the potation might certainly have been pleasant enough, but compa- 
ratively speaking, they could have known very little of the true 
flavour. The steam engine has been brought to assist us in this 
particular, for most of our celebrated tea-gardens are situated near 
a pool, the bottom and sides of which being covered with cast iron, 
the water is kept perpetually boiling. In the midst of these fasci- 
nating scenes, surrounded by every thing that could gratify the 
understanding, or please the eye, I married, and from the felicitous 
hours I passed with my husband, should fervently recommend the 
state to my friends and acquaintance. The time was fast approach- 
ing, when these blessings were to be lost to me for ever ; the plague, 
whose dreadful ravages have been depicted by so many abler hands 
than my own, had displayed itself in the east, arrayed in all its ter- 
rors, and the reports, which reached England, were like the low, 
rumbling sounds, tliat forebode an eruption of a volcanic mountain : 
but the grim monster was fast approaching us, and came all through 
France without a passport, tracking his course over the dead bodies 
of the natives. At length it reached this island. Oh ! with what 
anxiety 1 regarded the visit! How often have I gazed on the 
placid countenance of my adored little man, (ior he was short, and 
his nose by an upward curl seemed ready to forsake the earth,) yet 
I loved him, and frequently wept, as I contemplated him wrapt in 
sleep, and reflected on how frail a thing the happiness of my life 
depended. London was soon plcigued by this infectious tlisorder, 
hundreds perished daily in the streets, and before the mourners 
could wake the dead, they were themselves half-asleep, I was once 
present at the theatre, when a strong proof was given of the 
rapidity of its motions, as the clown, who was turning a summerset, 
died in the air. Yet^ why should I enter into a detailed account of 
the miseries that environed me, the busy hum of voices was gra- 
dually stilled, and it was deemed prudent to emigrate from the land 
of our forefathers, to whose bosom I had consigned my husband 
and child. 

They moved forward accordingly towards Dover in various de- 
tachments, but just as we got to the Borough, 1 1'emembered my 
watch, which I had left at home, and was extremely unwilling to 
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lose. I returned, therefore, and having to pass through Wesi- 
minster, Guriosity prompted me to peep into the school where my 
son William had been educated. It was silent and deserted; 
the owl, wisdom's own bird, was seated high amongst the rafters, 
apparently lost in a brown study, and looked as much startled at 
the entrance of a woman, as the boys themselves could have been. 
It had probably recourse, too, to the same method of expulsion, for 
it made a loud flapping noise, and hooted with all its might. 
Hute awa, said I, you cannot frighten me, but I return thee my 
thanks, thou member of the feathered tribe, for the excellent 
instruction thou hast given* me ; other commentators have been so 
diffiise in their explanations, that the writings of the immortal 
bard — 

Apparent ran nantes in gurgite vasto, 

you have briefly explained to me the full force and meaning of 
Homer's fitfvtv ovXofierriv ; if we ever return to this unhappy coun- 
try, and you are then a teacher at six lessons for a guinea, 1 shall 
certainly take a course of you; 1 have often heard you styled a 
bachelor in town, but was not aware that you held the same rank 
at the university. The mention of my departure recalled me tp a 
sense of my misfortunes ; shrieking with agony, I invoked the name 
of my child, and the wall literally mimicking the sound of my voice, 
returned the name of William : alas ! he was not there, so 1 went 
disconsolately towards the library. Here the profound and inge- 
nious opinions of mankind had survived, in various shapes, the 
heads that dictated, and the hands that penned them; various 
reliques had been carefully preserved to perpetuate the memories of 
the learned dead, and fix indelibly on the minds of youth, how 
immense a debt of gratitude we owe them, for the lights they have 
thrown upon literature, the arts, and sciences, and how much 
respect is due to their transcendant merits. Amongst the rest was 
a small piece of wood, which had been treasured up with the most 
scrupulous attention ; it was cased with glass, the edges of which 
were bound with gold, the lid turned upon threads of the same 
material,* and was profusely ornamented with diamonds. What can 
this be ? thought I ; how absurd to throw away so much upon such 
a trifle. But my surprise was soon dissipated, and my profane 
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murmurs hushed, when, upon examination, I found it to be part of 
the form at which Dryden had sat, and on which his autograph was 
still legible. 

It was now waxing late, so that, although the very ^' antipodes " 
of my wishes, I was obliged to quit the place, whence many of the 
stars of England rose, and bid adieu to this seat of learning and 
good fellowship. I spied my watch hanging up in the pocket at 
the bed-head, and, having pressed my lips most cordially to a flask 
on the table, precipitately followed the emij^rants. Just as I gained 
the summit of a hill, I was alarmed by the sudden appearance of a 
ghost, rearing its white form above the trees, and poising aloft a 
golden dart, which it aimed at my devoted body, I faltered in my 
gait, (and the gate of the turnpike seemed equally unhinged,) 
doubting whether it were safe to advance ; but having at last wound 
up my courage beyond the sticking point, I hurried forward, when the 
object that had created so great a panic, turned out to be the spire 
of a viUage church, and its terrific weapon, the weathercock. Soon 
after this, I came up with my party, and we all reached the coast 
in safety. Whilst walking along tlie shore, about noon, to make 
observations upon the weather, a d£u:k orb ascended the heavens, 
and entirely overshadowed the sun ; the birds of the air were 
blinded, and fell in every direction, whilst the bats, taking advan- 
tage of their situation, descended to give them batHe. It was 
shrewdly suspected, by men of undoubted science, that the moon, 
having resumed its pristine form, (a green cheese according to our 
ancestors,) was being served up to Apollo, who, whilst he played 
the shepherd, was particularly fond of it, and to whom it must con- 
sequently have proved a great source of attraction. This cleared 
ofi', but when the setting sun approached the sea, three others 
rushed from different quarters of the sky, equalling in splendor that 
brilliant luminary, with which, having made several circuits with 
unparalleled velocity, they eventually became incorporated : — mon- 
strum horrendum, ingens — ^not much unlike the two single gentlemen 
rolled into one. By the bye, this said Phoebus is as fine a gentle- 
man as our merchants of the present day, though his business begins 
in the east, he takes good care to sleep at the west end. Our 
hopes had chiefly rested upon the probable advantage of a warm 
climate ; this however proved a mistaken notion, for as the heat 
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increased^ our numbers rapidly diminished ; there wa^e not above 
fifty left oat of that vast population^ that so recently overran the 
terrestrial globe. By an unlucky chance^ I withdrew myself to 
weep over the fate of departed friends^ and could never again find 
Uie survivors. My horse died^ and I was about to abandon myself 
to despair^ when chance threw in my way an excellent balloon ; 
and considering that there could not be much danger^ as Miss 
Stocks managed one in the nineteeth century^ I sprang into it 
fcrti in safety. A houle stood open to receive me ; I proceeded 
along a corridor> and fancied I had succeeded in discovering a 
human being ; I approached cautiously^ and the figure before me 
advanced with equal timidity ; I stretched out my hand in token of 
friendship ; its open hand was immediately extended ; my courage 
revived. Alas ! poor silly thing, thought I^ were you acquainted 
with my quiet disposition^ you would greet me without hesitation. 
Determined to cut short all intermission^ I walked straight to the 
desired object ; but oh ! what was my disappointment^ on discover- 
ing it to be my own shadow in a mirror. Stung to the quick> as 
the delusion vanished, I threw myself upon the ground> beat myself 
with my clenched fists, and pulled my hair, which having forgotten 
to put in papers over-night, hung down my back in wild disorder. 
This agony of grief could not last long, it was too bitter, too heart- 
rending, and I was finally relieved by a flood of tears. The grate- 
ful sun of consolation then beamed upon my exhausted senses ; I 
began to reflect how much worse it might have been : I was 
deceived, but no one witnessed my defeat ; this at least was con- 
solatory. My visual organs had formerly been celebrated for their 
lustre, and the strength and accuracy of their vision ; there were 
few in my own neighbourhood, that pretended to compare with me ; 
but, methinks. Miss Anne Baillie would smile in her grave, could 
her clay-cold body be made sensible of this optical illusion; even 
my most ardent admirers would doubtless consider this to have cast 
some reflection upon them, yet why should they ? I never pretended 
to have glass eyes. 

Determining to make Rome my head-quarters for the winter, 1 
wrote up in diflerent languages, ^'Miss Susanna Aycliff, the last, 
as she believes, of the human race, is gone post to Rome. Should 
others, however, survive to peruse these few lines. Miss S. hopes 
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they will consider them the same as a card of invitation ; she had 
put them in general terms, because she hates personality : it would 
be unpleasant for a lady at her time of life to change habits she has 
long valued 2i8 fixtures, she has only to add, therefore, that dinner 
will be on table at two, and tea and coffee every evening at six 
precisely." Whilst passing over the sea, I descried a small vessel ; 
I threw out some ballast accordingly, and descended near enough 
to see a person reading on the deck ; he hailed me, and I had been 
so long unaccustomed to the fashionable circles, that, foi^etting all 
the rules of etiquette, I paid him a visit, and found him a very 
pleasing gentleman, of the name of Verney, a widower, who shortly 
after made me an offer of marriage. He pressed his suit with such 
warmth, that the scruples incidental to the sex were speedily over- 
come, and I yielded again to the power of a deity it were quite 
useless to resist. At one moment, he would praise the symmetry of 
my figure ; at another, the melody of my voice, or cultivation of 
my understanding ; then draw a glowing picture of the felicity of 
those in the marriage state, and declare, that not Iris herself sur- 
passed me in loveliness. My very pen blushes ^ at the recital of 
my own praises, but I must speak the truth as a historian. We 
had frequent quarrels, when united, as to our place of destination^ 
and whether we should travel by air or water, for Mr. V. had been 
so much his own master of late, it was difficult to manage him. On 
these occasions, [ always threatened to leave him, and he was 
generally silenced; but one day our dispute raged higher than 
usual, his passion got the better of him, and he died in a fit of 
extreme irritation. I was piqued by his opposition, and hurried 
away by the impulse of the moment, inscribed my memorial, as 
follows : — 

DEDICATED 

TO THE TONGUE-TIED NATION, 

UP FAm ONES, HAIL YOUR VICTORY! 

A WOMAN HAS THE 

L4ST WORD. 

E * * * 8. 

* So in the original, bat the DevU tells me this was written with red ink. 
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A LOVER'S PRAYER. 

Aurora sleeps^ with dewy tears 
Eve's hallowed form serene appears 

Heaven's vast expanse obscuring ; 
While her sweet stillness calms the grpve. 
The soft retreat of rapt'rous love. 

And peace our cares alluring. 

My heart with fond affection glows 
To hymn my Delia to repose. 

And lighten beauty's slumbers. 
To chaunt a vesper, breathe a pray'r. 
To watch with fond regard my fair. 

And warble rapture's numbers — 

Say shall the lute in softest lays. 
Or the loud lyre my Delia praise. 

And tell her virtues o'er ? 
No ! let the dulcet notes of love 
O'er Delia's couch all stilly move. 

And blissful incense pour. 

Then slumber on, my Delia fair. 
Nor danger's reckless presence fear. 

Secure in love's protection : 
And oh! may beauty's sacred charms, 
Dispel my fears, avert alarms. 

And crown niy fond affection. 

H. W. A 



SOMETHING! SOMEBODY!! SOME ONE!!! 



" Tria juncta in uno." 



I ask'd Bob Wiggins, as we walk'd the Strand, 
The name of him such flesh who did command : 
He answer'd ^* some one," and he answer'd true. 
Although 1 thought him big enough for two. 
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I saw a gorgeous burial cross my way. 
And ask*d the reason of this grand display : 
" Oh r' as he answered, said the silly noddy, 
^' A hearse and undertakers with some-body" 

I met a greasy, shabby looking man. 

His knees were wambled, and his features wan ; 

A mortal whom mortality were loathing — • 

He was a somethino, though possessed of nothing. 

Well then, thought I, as true as I love toddy, 
f am a some one, though of note nobody ; 
And, though through life without a pound I run, 
/make a something ! somebody ! ! some one ! ! ! 

L. I. E. 



THE '' FORGET ME NOT." 

Smiles there a bud on bank or bow'r, 
By rippling stream, or rustic grot. 

As this, my pretty woodland flowV, 
My little, sweet, ^^ Forget me not ?*' 

From yonder wilderness of sweets 
J plucked the beauteous bud at even. 

When daylight o'er the landscape fleets. 
As rise the pearly dews of heaven. 

And while I watch*d the flow'ret wild. 
And look'd upon the lowly spot, 

I thought a wand 'ring outcast child 
Was like my poor '' Forget me not:* 

No fost'ring hand the wand*rer knows, 
Tom from a parent's anxious care ; 

Still lingering 'mid a world of woes. 
The restless nursling of despair. 

I pluck*d the bud from parent stem. 
And marked the little flower's decay : 

Ah ! how 1 now the deed condemn. 
See how it wastes and fades away. 
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TtB thus the wand'ring child of sorrow 
To-day finds shelter for its head ; 

As yonder bud it sinks to-morrow. 
The flow'ret fades — ^the child is dead. 

Yet still some pleasure 'tis to see 
A little emblem of one's love. 

Untouched by art, in wildness free, 
Nurs*d by the breezes from above* 

Affection prompts the mystic word. 
When call'd to leave a humble cot. 

The sad adieu is gently heard 

In the scarce-breath'd, " Forget me not. ^ 

This little flow'r shall be my friend 
To cheer me, be whatever my lot ; 

And when wild storms of care impend, 
I'U smile with my " Forget me not,*' 

When far from all my soul holds dear, 
I'll still my pretty flow'ret cherish, 

'Twill fade upon my humble bier. 
It there wiU be when I shall perish. 



H W.A. 



PARODY ON BYRON'S IMPROMPTU, 

ADDRESSED TO A COMHEIICLAL TRAVELLER ON HIS SETTING OFF FOR 

A JOURNEY. 

Your gig is at the door. 

And you'll start it in a trice. 
But before you go, Tom Moore * 

Here's a little good advice. 

Be polite to those who 're civil, 

And be calm with those who 're rough. 

Nor send them to the devil 
In a devil of a huff. 

* Or any other Tom. Ex. gr. Tom Blake, 
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• 

Then, although the times be bad now. 

Yet you're order book you'll fill ; 
And, though money can't be had now. 

You may get a two months' bill. 

If no prize requite your labours. 

Yet let not your spirits sink. 
You but fare as do your neighbours. 

So a brandy bottom drink. 

And, were I to take the same too, 

I would drink of healths a score, 
I would drink to you by name too. 

And success to you Tom Moore. 

CARLO. 



LONDON SCENES.— No. II. 

THE HIBERNIAN ASSEMBLY. 



Voulez^voiis Danser, Mademoiselle ? 



Sir Wiluam Olney. 

Augustus Dashwood. 

♦P.* 

Frederick Madcap. 

Tom Mortimer. 

Treasurer and Committee. 

Mr. and the Misses Heady. 



Scene. Willis's Rooms, King Street, St, James's. 

[7%e Treasurer, unth a huge ribbon in his button-hole, and sundry 
Committee-Men stand in the ante-room round a species ofcowtter, 
examining a list of names, and drinking bad Madeira."] 

Treas, — I am sorry to tell you, gentlemen, we shall be minus to- 
night : the expenses, including every thing besides sundries, will be 
£49 : 13 : 6 J, and the average of the sixty subscribers plus seven vi- 
sitors' tickets is but £47 : 5 : ; so that, according to Cocker, there 
will be a deficit, a net loss of £2.: 8 : 6}, which divided by- 
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1 Committee Mtm. — ^Hang the divisioii^ Mr. Treasarer, and let us 
take a glass of wine together. — ^Your health, sir. (Drinks*) 
Treas. — Sir, yours, and success to the assembly. (Drinks.) 

Enter Mrs, and the Misses Heady, 

Treas. — ^Your tickets, if you please, ladies ! — [Examines ^Aem.] — 
Which set would you please to dance in ? 

Miss Heady. — O, set wbat d'ye call it ; — set — set — Lord, love me ! 
young Mr. Unt's set. — I think it is set E. 

TVeas, (handing them tickets.) — ^These are the dancing tickets for 
set E, ladies ! — (7%ey pin them to their sashes, and walk into the 
great room.) 

Enter Quidam with a green coat and trowsers, who presents his 

ticket. 

Treas. — I am sorry, sir, we cannot admit you. Our regidations 
state, that shorts or tight pantaloons miist be worn. 

Qtddam. — Well, sir, then you may keep your regulations, and I 
shall keep my money. (Offers to go.) 

Treas. — Stay, sir, stay ! I see the ticket is signed by our good 
friend Mr. Carlisle, and we cannot oifend him (cmde), nor lose your 
fifteen shillings. 

Enter Sir William and party, tipsy. 

Sir William, (Offering to enter the ball room,) — Yoicks ! Stole 
away ! stole away ! — Where the h — 11 is that old dragon ilown to, 
with her two sweet little birds, eh ? — Are we in the right scent, eh ? 

*P*. (Bawling at the same time.) — " A lady, with her daughters 
or her nieces, shines like a guinea and seven shilling pieces !" eh? 

Treas. (Prom hehind the counter.) — This way, sir, if you please. 

Augustus, (Jumping on the counter.) — O, this way, to him, boy • 
over! 

Treas. (Retreating in jeopardy.) — Pray, sir, consider ! 

Augustus. — Aha, old file, you want the conrsi-de-raMon, do you ? 
Like Nigel's friend in Alsatia? You shall have it. — ^Now, Sir Wil- 
liam ; now Gents, tip us the ready ; fork it out ; a fifteen shilling go. 

Fred. — ^Here's mine. (They each pay fifteen shillings.) 

Treas, — Why, gentlemen, these tickets are not signed. 

Sir W, (Pointing to the money.) — Here's our signature, and be 
d— d to you ! (The four enter the ball room, and walk in the middle 
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arm in army through the midst of the dancers, staring about them and 
attracting much attention, tiU Frederick accidentally treads on a 
Uufy's dress, when her partner, Tom Mortimer, turns, looking very 
fierce ») 

Mort. — Be bo good^ sir, as to take care where you tread, or else 
you may 

Fred, — Halloa ! Tom, is that you ? 

lHort. (Recognizing fiim.)—Why, Fred, I'm glad to see you. — 
(T^iey shake hands.) — ^But positively I must beg of you to spare this 
young lady's dress. 

Fred. — My dear fellow ! I beseech the young lady's pardon a 
tiiottsand times, and beg to assure her, that my offence was commit- 
ted quite unintentionally. — {The quadrille being finished, Mortimer 
leads his partner to a seat, and then returns, Frederick introduces 
him,) 

Fred. — Why, what the d — ^1 brought you here ? 

Mort. — One of my old adventures. I'm desperately in love, and 
miy charmer is here. 

Fred. — Ah, you were always a sad dog ; but come, make yourself 
useful, and tell us of some of the characters here assembled. 

{A guadriUe is struck up, the five friends retire to one comer of the 
room, and have recourse to their quizzing glasses. ^P^ keep- 
ing his eye on Sir William, and imitating all his motions.) 

Mort. — ^The young fellow, who was standing before us just now, 
and is gone to chalk the solea of his pumps, need not be afraid of 
spoiling the blacking on them ; — ^that is young Unt, the blacking 
maker, whose name is chalked on all the dead walls of the metro- 
polis. 

*P*. — ^And pray, sir, who is his partner? 

Mort. — Her name, sir, is as well known as his : she is daugh- 
ter to the notorious Quack Doctor Heady, and a nice lively girl she 
is too. A friend of mine was dancing with her the other evening. I 
had for a partner that mawkishly blue-eyed flaxen-haired damsel^ 
now dancing with the little squat chap, whose coat has a white lin- 
ing to it.-— Well, both the ladies went en avant, so my friend seized 
the opportunity and whispered to me — " I'm sure my partner is a 
belle, for she has a famous clapper.** — I replied : *^ Mine may be 
a belle, but *egad she is a dumbbell.** 

B E 
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«p^.— jGapital ! capital! 

Fred. — Well, I must own that's not a bad one ; bnt tell ua^ who 
that little fellow is with the white lining. — ^By Jove, he hops about 
like a grasshopper, though his calves are not gone to grass, 

Aug. — ^Now, a truce to your puns, or you must be fined a bumper 
of salt and water. 

Fred, — ^Why, a truce to them, they are all of a piece. 

Sir W.— 'W^or' pun! 'war* pun I 

Mwi. — ^That gentleman, sir, is a very constant attendant here. I 
knew that his face was familiar to me, but could not, for the life of 
me, remember who he wai^ till 1. heard him giving a lady a descrip- 
tion of his new phaeton ; and then, at once, I recollected diat my fa- 
ther had purchased a chariot of him two or three years ago. Having 
seen each otiber's faces here several times, we beg^ to have a little 
conversation ; until one night he told me, he thought the Spanish 
dance very monotonous, so that I cut him, and now consider him as 
a distant object. If the man had come in drunk, or witibi his coat 
splashed, and dirty gloves, I might have forgiven him ; but to say 
monotonous. Ye gods ! it was past endurance. 

*P*. — ^Very true ; but pray, sir, are ruffles the go? 

Mori. — ^Ruffles! — You astonish me ; they are gothic,ayerVandalic 
to a degree ! 

Sir W. — Jki they wear 'em in the Temple, eh? 

*P*, {Cqhuring iq),) — I only asked, because I see three dashing 
fellows all standing in the same set who wear them ; — ^look, they are 
just under the gallery, all three dressed alike ; and a little man with 
a wig and a ribbon in his button-hole makes the fourth. 

Mort. — O, I perceive ; I'm down. — You mean those who seem to 
pay such marked attention to the music ? 

"^P^.-T-Yes, sir^; and to judge from their looks, they appear much 
pleased with it. 

Mort, — O, no doubt, sir ; no doubt, and no wonder. The shortest 
of the three is a music-seller in Regent Street, who publishes those 
quadrilles; the oue on his right composed them ; and the third is a 
brother chip, or brother fiddler — I beg his pardon, I mean a brother 
pianiste, and a precious puppy to boot. He exhibits his lanky foim 
in the Park every Sunday, perched across a long-tailed, capering,, 
pye-bald horse ; — surely you must have marked him, Fred, for 1 know 
you constantly attend there. 
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Fred, — I »li»ald h««re recognieed him instfti^y, had he not lalely 
flhaved off his mu^tachioBji by means of vrhich^ aided by a pair of tron 
nendoua brass spursj he endearoured to pass for a cavalry officer. 

Sir PF.— A cavairy officer^ indeed! — {With emphms) — a jack-* 
assi 

Mmi. — ^That fellow, sir, vs 9m. utterly despicable character : for 
lastanoej if be meets any acquaintance who is walking' while he is 
mounted on his pye4>a}d charger, he will not deign to notice the 
humble pedestrian. Next day, p^haps, he meets ihe same person 
on horseback^ he immediately nods : ^' How do ? %w do ?" BiaA, if 
he should, perchance, see him in a phaeton, attended by savants, he 
will ride up dose and shake hands, with-^^' Ah, my dearfcdiloWyfaow 
are you 2 I hairep*t seen you this age — Why dmj^H you give me a 
caU?" 

Aug, — Then, I shaold answer ; Sir, you have the advanti^e of me 
to*day, even as I had of you yesterday. 

Fred, — And, I should say. Sir, if you AoxCt forthwith make y<W'- 
self soaree, I i^tali kiek your {Laying his finger to his nosi) — you 
know what. 

Sir W. — That's a spirited speech, by G — ! — Come, sir, tip u# 
your bnnch of fives — (7%«y shake Iiands) — ^I see you have something 
in you — favour me with a call at the Albany to-morrow, the porter 
will tell you my loiter. The fact is, I have heard of your driving, 
and have lately started a tandem ; but d — me if I know how to driv^ 
it, so I want you to come and give me a lesson* 

Mart, — Ah ! theie indeed you have him at his weak point ; let 
him but drive your tandem, and he is- yours for ever. 

Sir TT.-^I flatter myself that it is a complete out-and-outer that '11 
beat every thing else of the kind about town by three lengths. The 
chaise is a regular dog-cart, built by Booker of Edmonton, with a 
seat for my boy behind, who, by the bye, has been taught the Kent 
bugle, by that incomparable fellow. Harper, and I have got one of 
his newly improved bugles for the lad. Then, the horses are three - 
parts bred, and the leader especially, '^Hlbury tells me, carries both 
ends in grander style than any hack in England ; the harness is brown 
with covered buckles ; and, as for the whips, Swayne gave me his 
word that they were two of the best sticks he ever turned out. 

*jP*. — W'*hat, do you drive tandem with two whips ? 

^ E E 2 
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Fred. — O^ thou camiibal ! thou Hottentot ! thou — ^lawyer ! know- 
est thou not that in driving tandem one whip is held up by the dri- 
ver's dexter^ wherewithal he displays his aurig^cular skilly while the 
other is buckled to the shaft in case of an accident 
{The quadrille being finished, the compatty parade round the room.) 

^P^. — Look^ look ! here comes that jack-ass of a music-master. 

Hoff.— -Pardon me, sir^ this is the musio-seller, and a com{dele 
bore he is : he was formerly head-boy at Dr. Somebody's school near 
Deptford> so he is perpetuaUy talking about the classics and men of 
education , and tiien^ because he occasionally claps a pair of saddle- 
bags on his poney^ and rides to Bath and Bristol, and thence home 
through Salisbury, Southampton, and Winchester, lor the purpose of 
selling sundry new songs, as well as fiddle-sticks, strings, and fife^ 
besides donning people for money, he fancies, forsooth, that he is 
acquiring a knowledge of the world, as if there was not more u)orld 
in this room for a man of observation than there is in all England be- 
sides for a blockhead like him. 

Fred. — Gome, now Tom, don't you speak disrespectfully of com- 
mercial gents. You know that, now and then, I sport that character 
myself. 

(The band strikes up a march ; all the company crowd towards the 
stair-case ; the five youths among them.) 

Mort. — ^That's the summons for tea and coffee down stairs. — Come 
along, my lads. 

Fred. — -March ! march ! quadrilles and waltzers too ! 
March ! march \ down to your tea now ! 
March ! march ! Sir William and Mortimer ! 
March ! march ! Mr. Dashwood and ^F^ now ! 

[Exeunt omnes down ^otrs^J 



EPIGRAMS. 
I. 



Young Judy, the old Judy's daughter. 

Did off to Billingsgate post. 
And manage to fall in the water. 

What they call, " Give up the ghost." 
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And now in the HolyUmd cloisters 

The story is known very well^ 
The maid^ who went forth to buy oysters^ 

Returned to her home in a shell. 

II. 

A tailor of the highest class. 

Himself within St James's Street would station^ 
And no one by the Snip could pass, 

But of his coat he took an observation. 

But, ah I as once he bustled in a crowd, 

To make his observation on new coats. 
This Snip, who was of snippers the most proud 

Was really taken up for taking notes. 

m. 

On Winter's Opera of <' The Oracle:' 



Although of dress and scenery no stinter. 
The manager made clear to every comer, 

However grand — an opera, by Winter, 
Is very tedious in the height of Summer, 

'Twas like, without or sugar in the rummer. 

Chilling spring water, to one warm, in Summer, 

Y. 



LOVE EPISTLES. 

FROM CHARLOTTE PRINGLE TO HENRY AUGUSTUS HIGGINBOTTOH. 



INTRODUCTION. 

One Charlotte — Werter and his Charlotte's not'em- 
Loved one Augustus Henry Higginbottom, 
And, 'neath a sombre-visag^ed, church-yard tree, 
She sighed her soul out in sweet poesy. 
There would she sit, her love letters inditing. 
And Muses, whom she never saw, inviting, 
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Glad in a 13y -looking robe of satin. 
Sighing, like Ovid, although not in Latin. 
There, as the wind tiie pendant Inraoches kisses. 
She dreamed her Higginbottom an Ul jsses. 
And very much would wonder whether he 
Deemed her as chaste as a Penelope. 
Sad in her look, her hai^ upon her cheek, 
Pennii^ in verses what she could not speak ; 
While, like the Sybil's rhyming, would the wind 
Scatter her sighing to the human kind ; 
And, one day walking by with my papa, 
I picked some up— and here they really are. 

Charlotte thanks Mr. Higginbottom for a present of Grouse, 

Sweet, to the thirsty, is a pint of tea. 
When mingled with an organ's melody ; 
Just so, I've tasted of its magic spell 
In J. Lunt's coffee-house, at Clerkenwell. 

Sweet 'tis to hear the exploits of one's love 
Excite the soul to heaven — ^if not above — 
And, as he tenders his most tender basiwn. 
Hear how he boxed a cove at the Gymnasium. 

Sweet 'tis to see him enter at one's wicket. 
Red hot, and flaming from a game at cricket. 
And hear him talk of matches, and to sigh 
That thou art unmatched — Oh, 'tis heavenly ! 

Sweet 'tis to see him playing off his cards. 
As thou sit'st near him, sighing thy regards ; 
And, as he loses so incessantly. 
Wish he had even made a game of thee. 

Sweet is the sight when stars the heaven streakle. 
And Chelsea Reach flows sweetly as the treade 
From spouted vessel doth obliging pop. 
As I have seen it in old Jones's shop. 
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Sweet *Us^ no matter wkether grouse or pheas^t. 
When absent lover sends to thee a present ; 
So I accept the grouse^ because you shot *em. 
Dearest Augustus Henry Higginbottom. 

Charlotte bemoans her Hig^iAottom^s departure, 

Ah> me ! my Henry Higginbottom goes ! 

Ah^ me ! my heart-strings are in sad commotion ! 
Would that the winds could echo to my woes^ 

Or my salt tears might commune with the ocean ! 

Then should those tears a tale of true love tell> 

And shake the very wavelets into pity ; 
Then should the oyster open his quaint shelly 

And eke his ears to listen to my ditty. 

Then should Arion quiver with surprise^ 

And wonder what the dickens was the matter ; 

Then should he open his two pearly eyes^ 
And the salt water from his locks bespatter. 

Oh ! that my breath could sigh propitious gales^ 
And my good wishes might the bark be towing^ 

Then should each canvas bear as many tales^ 
How Higginbottom was from Charlotte going. 

But 1 must stay to weep. — Ah ! Charlotte Pringle^ 
Thou must remain, for thou art doomed to cry on— 

Thou sure art damned — ^aye ! damned — to living singli 
Would thou coold'st steal a dolphin firom Ariofei. 

Then might'st thou mount thee on the creature's back, 

A fine tak after thee and ocean bringing ; 
Then might'st thou follow in the vessel's track. 

For thy Augustus Higginbottom singing. 

Then would I sing, '' my dearest love, beware ! 

That overboard thou chancest not to tumble ; 
I'm no sea Venus — not what 1 appear — 

Without, ccmiplaining through the waves I grumble. 
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Sure^ thovgli thou art at swimnung nich a dab^ 

Thou may'st be drowned> and never more thy nob »tir> 

Thou mighi'st become the dead man in a crab. 
And ly perhaps, the lady in a lobstir/* 

With Buch advice, to cheer his lonely way. 
Dolphin and I would tumble through the spray. 



The nutse of Charlotte still weareth the weeds of mottmmg* 

Henry Augustus Higginbottom, oh ! 
Hiough from thy Charlotte Pringle forced to go. 
As thou art wailing o'er the sea of fishes. 
Dream that thou hast my best, my Sunday wishes. 

Think, my dear Higginbottom, that you see 
The tear drop wet the sugar in my tea. 
And, that thou hear'st my sobbings as I weep. 
More loud than bleatings of a strong lung'd sheep. 

As thou look'st down, my Higginbottom true. 
Upon the strings that dangle in thy shoe ; 
Who asked her mother for them ? And who got 'em ? 
Ah, me ! Augustus Henry Higginbottom ! 

And, when preparing are thy drowsy eyes 
A dish of sleep— perhaps no more to rise — 
As thy watch winding by the midnight taper. 
Think how thy Charlotte cut out that watch paper. 

And, when to sleep thy two eyes are two martyrs. 
Dream how thy Charlotte gave the French springed garters. 
With which — ^to name it deem me not too shocking — 
Thou did'st so kindly garter up thy stocking. 

Think, oh, my Henry ! I would freely give. 
My life, to let my Higginbottom live ! 
Think, my Augustus, that you hear me sigh. 
The waves, the brine ishall smack of all my eye ! 
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Thinks that thou hear*st iny sobbings lachrymose^ 
How lone my sorrow Providence best knows ! 
Think that the gale doth echo as you go^ 
. Ah ! my Augustus Higginbottom^ oh ! 

7%e muse of Charlotte singeth in an admonitory strain. 

Ah ! youth/, when dining in that India far. 
On roots of ginger kept in pickle jar. 
Think, that thy Gharlotte*s sorrows are not dumb. 
And though thou *rt funny, pray avoid the rum. 

When, walking with a long pipe and tobacco. 
Like Charley Eastup*s monkey Joe. Macacco, 
Think, as thou givest the poor black a swipe. 
Sad Charlotte's grievings longer than thy pipe. 

They say, the natives of those savage places 
Polish their boots upon their blacking faces. 
Do not affi*ont them, lest in seizing you. 
They beat thee, rainbow-like, both black and blue. 

They say, in India 'tis a nati'nal trait 
To eat the English as a choice white bait. 
Then, savage cannibals may dine, od rot 'em ! 
On my Augustus Henry Higginbottom. 

But, pray ! avoid them, Higgy dear \ the crime 
Be thine, in calling at their dinner time. 
Avoid the hungered, so thou shalt not die. 
But call — when they have other fish to fry. 

Ah ! should'st thou meet a Boa Constrictor, pray. 
Ask him to let you walk another way. 
Tell him thou did'st not at his worship scoff. 
Make thy best bow, and take thy ten toes off. 

If in a forest thou should'st meet a Bear, 
And hear him grumble, in his own way, swear. 
If thou should'st have it, fork him out a cake. 
Bid him not eat thee for thy Charlotte's sake. 
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If they should seek thme aid against the blacks. 
Where knocks are plentifal as street door whacks. 
Tell them, that warfare has for thee no charms. 
Thou want'st not pistoles, but thy Charlotte's arms. 

Should they say ** coward," never mind a hit — 
Thou art no horse — attend to Charlotte's writ. 
And my Augustus Higginbottom, pray. 
Hasten to Charlotte on an early day. 

Ah ! would thy little Charlotte were a Venus, 
To cross the sea that spreads itself between us. 
Then would 1 hasten to my love pell meU, 
Thou'd see her body carried in a shell. 

Though in a far land stays my love unkind, 
I do commit my sighings to the wind. 
And Boreas to India wafts the groan. 
How Higginbottom has from Charlotte gone. 

Fly, fly, ye thoughts, all penned on gilt edged paper. 
As prettily you through the breezes caper. 
Say to Augustus — '^ Higgy, dear ! alack ! 
Do to thy love sick Charlotte hasten back.'' 

More plaints she sighed, as musical in sound. 
But these are all that Pa and I have found. 

O. H! 



THE TALES OF GLENSHIVEREM.— No. I. 

THE lover's well. 
BY THE LATE ADOLFHUS JOHN PEW, ESQ. 

A REMINISCENCE of past life, a retrospect to the days of our boyhood, 
is reverting to the fair picture of azure calm that preceded our entry 
into an ocean of trouble. A backward glimpse to that, which was 
fair, and thoughtless of the strifes, that were growing with lis growth. 
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A sad look from present impending gloom to th^ yesterday of life, 
when all was bright and glowing. A pleasant recollection of tbe 
happiest period of a life that leads but to the grave, when there was 
no wrik in which we did not participate, no care impending over 
our feast, like the gloomy coffin» of the tyraoat Domitian, no thooght 
beyond the immediate moment, and when the sunsMne of to-day 
was but the sort of shade that introduced us to a happier morrow. 
Alas ! that such joys, like dreams of bliss, should fleet as fast, and 
not increasing with our increase^ leave us deserted in a world of 
numbws, desolate among fellow beings, almost suspicious of our 
resemblance. Youth, thou hast too many pleasures, to be of long 
duration ! Time, thou art a sorry hearted churl, and ever top quick 
for the companionable. Ever pursuing, constantly moving towards 
thy one grand point, neglectful of party, principle, or prayer, thou 
tramplest alike on the liberty of freemen, and the shackle of slavery, 
and overthrowest mortality in one common mass. Thou art a 
second Cupid, a perpetual youth, we cannot fancy the destroyer of 
our virility in the numbering of our years an aged, hoary locked, 
dentique piece of decrepitude. Thou began'st thy race together 
with mortality, and a sad companion thou hast been to him, a sorry 
attendant upon his wayward course, and, while he was dipping in 
the wings of pleasure, buried him in the stillness and dark of a 
dungeon. Thou ai*t ever on the wing, old cock! The only bird 

that fdioots flying. Thou art Pshaw! pshaw! thou art a dull 

fellow, a sore whitener of the jetty tresses of beaufy, and that is the 
truth on't. 

Impressed with such ideas, I, for the second time of my life, tra* 
versed my native vale of Glenshiverem. I did not regret the im- 
provements that had taken place. I was not sorry or aggrieved at 
any alteration, it was still so fair and lovely. He sun shone bright 
as ever, and the lake reflected its beneficent rays, as it had been 
wont when I was a youth in old Time's chase. There had I often 
gazed upon the heart broken maniac, Alice, who ever seated herself 
on its margin, weaving garlands of the lily flowers. Poor Alice 1 
she was no more. She had died away in her sorrow, and the 
waters danced as smilingly as if she had not been, or -ever lent her 
features to the enamoured spring, as, stooping, she gathered the 
flowrets from its surface. The pred<Huinant feeling of my breast 
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WBB^ that / was not that I had been. My companions alike com- 
plained of the different sensations with which they gazed upon the 
objects of their youthful delights, and partners in misery are ac- 
ceptable tokens of one's fellow feeling. 1 roamed about^ and culled 
the flowers, as it would seem, from the very same spot they had 
adorned years before, but I did not feel happy in my old village. 
The heyday of blood was over^ the boisterous mirth of youth had 
settled into the still water of respectable fifty, I had tasted of dif- 
ferent pleasures and pursuits since my departure, 1 had lived the 
life of riot, the life of the metropolis. I was old in constitution, if 
not in years^ I had felt the sweets, and known the good of life. 
I had pined on the couch of trouble and sickness, had sighed for 
losses deemed irreparable, and forgotten them in weeping for others 
far greater. I had followed friends and parents to their last drear 
homcr^ I had seen my companions drop off one by one, and the white 
chalks of England fade from the sight of me, an exSe ; I now stood 
alone — ^not the least pang of all — ^in my native village. I felt it 
was, for the most part, what it had been, and then I discovered I 
was no longer a boy. Other scenes had brought other tastes, and 
the g^en fields clad in the verdure of the new bom spring, the 
sight of which had once been my heaven upon earth, had now no 
joy for one who was no longer a boy. Forsooth ! manhood, thou 
hast strange and vexatious fancies. The visions of childhood in- 
creased into the whimsical vagaries of one of larger growth. I 
actually loathed my native village because I was no longer a youth. 
I saw young apple-munching, truanting urehins, tripping over the 
green sward, careless and thoughtless of the day or the morrow, 
llieir pockets were light, their hearts much lighter. Now, I had 
obtained plenty of the sordid dross for which 1 had sighed^ yet I was 
not one quarter so happy as those boys who had not a halfpenny to 
bless themselves. My heart might, perhaps, have teemed with the 
recollection in what manner 1 had obtained that wealth, but, 
that it dared not look back upon a scene, which might recall the 
sigh of the black, groaning beneath the lash of a driver, who thought 
that he served my interest in every stripe inflicted. ******* 
I would have g^ven fortunes to have been what 1 had been — but I 
had run my race — it was a strange one, teeming with anxieties — I 
had met with many crosses and troubles, and had encountered them 
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manfully^ bat never — no, not even in pity of the distress 1 have 
ofttimes alleyiated — felt I half such sorrow as at the dissatisfaction, 
that I was no longer a boy. 

I could have 'wept outright. I rambled on melancholy and 
moping, full of recollection. It was all smiles and sunshine as I 
had ever seen it ; I alone was the creature of change. With far 
different feelings than those of my boyhood, came I to the brink of 
THE lover's well, the past were those of reverence and awe, as if 
dreading the appearance of the spirit of her, who might be hovering 
over the scene that caused such disaster to her parents ; the present 
were those of mockery at the recollection of my boyish superstition, 
accompanied by the step of an obtruder on the silent sanctity of the 
scene. Such alteration does age cause in our opinions. The 
water-flowers were as plentifully fair as 1 had ever recollected — 
they are true emblems of the human life — ^the winter is their g^ve, 
and the spring sports with their representatives, while the summer 
is their sun of life, short, frail, and pleasant as a mortal dream of 
bliss. 

But of THE lover's WELL. — Ah ! Susan, I will tell thy tale as it 
occurred to me, when standing on the spot connected with the catas- 
trophe, even as I gleaned it in my youth from the familiar colloquy 
of the villagers, as we sate in pleasant coitverse upon the blossomed 
green. Yes, lovely, warm-hearted child of affection, 1 will bear 
ihee record, 

For thou art fled 

Like some frail exhalation, which the dawn 
Robes in its golden beams ; — ah ! thou hast fled ! 

The lover's well. — What fancies do not arise in the breast 
of the female reader ? Is it a tale of true love ? Is it of broken 
hearts, and faithless swains, of love-lorn maniacs, and weeping 
parents ? 3peed thee, my pen ! thou shalt hear, pretty one ! Jt 
is a story entailed on the gossips of Glenshiverem vale. It is an 
''ower true tale.'' Attend! Liet the dance beat high; let the 
laughing eyes of the maidens vie with each other as they tread its 
maze, and glow with fresh ardour of heart as, touching hand to 
hand, the pulses of lovers play in unison ; yet was Susan Grey the 
merriest of the throng. The first of May — the merry month of 
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village festival — ^had hailed her its chosen qneen, and no disseniieiit 
vokse, or envious look, interfered to mar the honour, which that day- 
distinguished her from her compeers. She stood in tbe midst of the 
gay throng, a thing of happiness, shedding her witching smiles 
unconsciously on all, and gladdening the hearts of the aged couple 
that owned such loveliness. She stood, a model for the stars to 
gaze npon. In tmth, she was, in the words of the poet — 

A lovely lady, garmented in light 

From her own beauty — deep her eyes, as are 

Two openings of unfathomable night 

Seen through a tempest's cloven roof—her hair 

Dark — the dim brain whirls dizzy with delight^ ' 

Picturing her form ; her soft smiles shone afar, j 

And her low voice was heard like love, and drew I 

All living things towards iius wonder new. 

Ah me! who could behold and say his heart beat not for her? 
Who gazed, that did not unwillingly withdraw his eyes ! It was 
to look and love. There is an awe about the person of beauty, | 

that of itself creates respect, liowever lowly may be the object; but, 
when upon conference, the heart is discovered as refined as the 
elegancies which are traced in the outward woman, who does not 
drop his diminished head, sighing for the dazzling piece of attrac- 
tion, that would seem too light for life. — But the May-day revel was 
at an end. The sober clouds of evening interrupt the dance, and 
Susan Grey, the queen of the feast, is missing from her throne. 

There was an air of mystery — apparent to the disinterested 
observer-— connected with Susan. She never distingoished any of 
the v^lagers by a particular show of regard. She smiled alike on 
all. No one boasted of a kindlier glance than his fellow, for the 
heavenly sunshine of her eyes beamed on the pocn^r and the rich. 
No one ever approached her with a tender of his love ; their hearts 
beat silently as their sighs, that Susan was an object of admiration 
to a luckier youth than any treading the happy glade of Glensiur 
verem. Her walks, her eveninf^ walks — ^those sad strolls, wherein 
swains plight their troths, or look love into each other's eyes, and 
feed the stilly silence in gazing upon the adoced — were all alone. 
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uns^compattied by friend or parent. Yet no one rumoured^ that a 
favoured swain was seen to await her coming at the lover's W£li.« 
They dreamed not of such things. To the villagers, Susan'would 
seem too sweet a creature for the love of a fellow mortal. 

However, with the auburn tresses streaming from behind the light 
cottage bonnet, the glow of health upon those oval cbeeks, the ma* 
jestic hazel eyes gladdening witb the increase of the heart's palpita- 
tions, would she wander onward to The Lover's WelIi. There was 
one awaiting her presence at that delightfol spot, to whom she thought 
her beauty but a blossom, when compared to his full-blown manli^ 
ness of gait. It was Gre<»*ge Momington. I shall not say how they 
met, or where the acquaintance first began. Love is begotten at first 
sight. Her parents knew not of the hero who had gained the- aifec? 
tions of their oftspring. It was the delicious delirium of an unsust 
pected fondness that led them nightly to the Lover's Weul ; and so 
often had they met, that the one had no look but for the other^s hap- 
piness, and Susan thought her heart but a poor recompense in ex* 
change for that of her lover. What will not woman do, when ac- 
tuated by love ? What price deems she equal to the one fond look 
of her adored ? So it was with Susan — she gas&ed not on herself 
in all the consciousness of haughty beauty, but rather as the g^ainer 
of the kind and kindred feeling emanating from the breast of her 
lover. While Mornington, sighing over his lovely constellati(m — 
for she was the star of his happiness — ^wondered at his own good for- 
tune, and thanked Heaven that had thrown into his path so smiling 
a daughter of earth. 

One evening — it seemed too sweetly innocent and calm to bear 
on its balmy zephyrs aught, that boded ill to the vale of Glenshive- 
rem — Susan returned not to the cottage of her fathers. The custom- 
ary time of her arrival had glided away ! and the aged mother, bend- 
ing her weak form over the wicket of the close fronting the house, 
strained her dim eyes in search of her Susan.— ^But she came not. 
More than one fancy persuaded the mother that she heard the light 
footstep of her child, and saw the blue ribband, that bound the straw 
bonnet to the auburn tresses, streaming in the wind. It was but 
fancy, as the vision fled, other fears occupied her breast. The morn- 
ing came as beautiful as bright, the blue bell again opened his bud ia 
the eye of day, and the sunny breeze sighed over the children of 
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spriiig^. There was nothing wanting but their Susan. The alarm in 
the village was great Was she^ the fairest of their flowerets^ lost ? 
The impulse^ that excited them to search^ was general^ for she was 
beloved of all. Towards the close of the evening, whose day had 
been a continued series of fearfol sighs, a youth of the vale, bearing a 
long glove, arrived at the cottage of the parents : it bore the initials 
S. G., and the aged couple recognized it as the property of their 
daughter. The youth replied, fearing the worst, he had discovered 
it floating down the stream that issued from the Lover's Well. 
Great was the consternation. Could she be gone for ever ? And 
who had caused this sad catastrophe ? — ^for that she had perilled was 
now the firm belief of all. Yet, though diligent search was made, 
and the ^waters constantly dragged, they discovered no other signs ; 
the water yielded up neither their Susan, nor any part of her appa- 
rel, that might justify the suspicion of her having sought her last 
sad home within its bosom. Uncertainty, that worse than knowledge 
of the worst, preyed upon the parents, who had now no other bless- 
ing to bind them to the world, but whose remaining years must end 
in the vale of tears. 

A month had passed ; the heat of summer had succeeded to the 
sweet-scented breezes of spring, when a rapidly -imp^ed chaise and 
pair, entering the village, drew up at the gate of the widow Grey. 
Aye, the widow — since g^ef for his daughter's loss, had hastened 
the husband to a better home. The chaise door was no sooner 
opened, than an angel form skipped into the well-known portal, and 
in a moment was in her mother's arms — ^it was Susan ! The lost, the 
bemoaned Susan, had returned to her home the wife of Momington, 
the squire of the neighbouring village. Alas ! joy is frequently too 
great when unexpected. Pleasure has ever its alloy of pain. Grief 
had done its part. The widow but smiled at her child's return, and 
in the hysteric laugh of joy, that at once bespoke her satisfaction, 
and would have blessed them, breathed her last. A voice of 
sighs dwells in that house of peace : the loss of a glove, in the at- 
tempt to gather a water-flower, caused these sad forebodings which 
had hurried two worthy people to a premature grave, leaving the 
young and innocent lone and deserted, without even a friend to share 
their happiness. 

A. J. T. 
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